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TO REV. SAMUEL HANSON COX, D.D., 

Pastor of the First Presbyterian Ohnroh, BrooUjn, V. T. 

Dear Sm, 

Having been encouraged by yourself and others, to complete 
and present to the public, the following work on Mental Philosophy, 
I beg leave to inscribe it to you, and tlurou^h you to all who interest 
themselves in works of this description. You will recognize among 
its conclusions principles of which you have been a studious disciple 
and resolute champion during the last thirty years, and in the de- 
jEence of which you have allied yourself intimately and honorably wiUi 
the wise and good of both hemispheres, and of all ages. Some may 
regard any attempt at improvement in this science and any deviation 
from established and traditionary opinions as an ofiense deserving 
the severest rebuke ; but you. Dear Sir, and others with whom the 
Christian spirit is something more than a name, will fmd in these 
Images matter for calm and deliberate consideration ; and will judge 
in regard to things supposed to be questionable or new, with can- 
dor and impartiality. 

The nature of the human mind has not been so fully developed 
that there remains no demand for farther labor in this department of 
extensive and elevated science ; in regard to which, it must be con- 
ceded that its utility, its difficulty, and its sublimity are unsurpassed 
by those of any other science ; while it is superior to all others, by 
embracing, qualifying, and controlling the entire field of rational ideas ; 
since the mind is at once the agent and instrument of all investiga- 
tion, and without an accurate knowledge of its powers and modes of 
operation, we are not competent in any of its fields of inquiry, to 
conduct its processes to the greatest advantage, or prosecute them to 
their most useful and sublime results. 

There is a progression in human afl&irs. Truth is rising in her 
full orbed splendor, and shedding reviving light on the world. Much 
of the darkness of past ages is dissipated, and discoveries are daily 
made which are rapidly changing the entire face and current of hu- 
man afl&,irs. We are not what we have been, nor are we what we 
shall be. Our career is onward and upward, and is destined to be 
onward and upward still, till knowledge, holiness, and happiness shall 
fill the entire world, and cover it with one vast flood of glory. 

There are two principles in science, some apprehensions of which 
have been common to all ages and nations, which are imperfectly de- 
veloped as yet, but which are destined to a continual and increasing 
development, till they shall fill the world with light and love. The 
first of these is the principle that holiness is the means of happiness ; 
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and the second that knowledge is the means of hoh'ness. There is 
little that is original or startling in these announcements ; and there 
is nothing mystical in them, though they are sometimes calumniated 
and misinterpreted ; and to many they have the appearance of truths 
which are at the same time obvious and inefficient ; but in their de- 
velopment there is power. That imaginary holiness, which does not 
consult for happiness, and this on a scale universal and impartial, 
is not the hohness of God or the Bible, or of genuine Christianity ; 
and that imperfect knowledge which does not contemplate things in 
their relations to God and eternity, and to the greatest happiness on 
the whole, of the entire universe, is not true knowledge, but has the 
essential charactercstics of the most pernicious and ruinous errors. 
These great truths so much overlooked by the world, and so imper- 
fectly understood even in the Church, appear in the Scriptures with a 
boldness of relief which seems almost to defy misconception and to 
preclude debate. The standard of Christ is the standard of holiness 
as the means of happiness, and of knowledge as the means of holi- 
ness. Spread thy bright folds to the breeze glorious symbol, and call 
the nations around thee ! Suffering and oppressed millions implore 
thine aid ; and wait to look on tJiee and live ! Why are thy triumphs 
so long delayed ? And the emancipation of an enslaved world so 
long deferred ? And thou great Lord of glory who hast planted this 
standard on the mountains, and unfurled it on the seas, re^rd t^ 
tears of thy redeemed ones ! Hasten thy long desired commg, and 
bring forth judgment to victory ! Lo he cometh ; the brightness of 
his chariot gleams upon us from afar, and betokens his speedy ap- 
poach. Let all the earth arise and receive him with glad hosannahs ; 
let men and angels bend the knee and pay him their united homage. 
God is mustering his hosts for the entire subjugation of the world 
to truth and righteousness ; and its complete emancipation from sin 
and misery. At his call, it is the privilege of the most feeble to put 
on the panoply of Christian warfare, and mingle in the conflict ; and 
whoever will, is allowed to come and discharge the duties of the 
Christian soldier in the promotion of truth and holiness. Hither the 
weak may bring their feeble contributions ; and if any feel within 
them the kindlings of genius and the earthquake heavings of superior 
power, hither may they bring their noblest offerings, and consecrate 
them on the altar of the Universe to the God of love. On this altar 
I place my offering, such as it is. *• Would it were worthier." It 
is at least an offering of sincerity and good will, though doubtless 
mingled with imperfections. Hoping that my work may meet your 
approbation and that of the wise and good universally ; but still more 
that God, for Christ's sake, may be pleased to honor it with his smile, 
and crown it with his benediction ; and requesting a deep interest in 
your prayers for this end, 

I am. Dear Sir, your truly affectionate 

friend and brotlier, 

THE AUTHOR. 

New-York, ApRn, 1, 1846. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF SENSATIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

0£NS&IC FROPEKTIES OF SENSATIONS, EMBRACING THEIR 
NATURE, ORIGIN AND OFFICE. 

§ 1. Sensations ^re states of mind whieh I'^sult immedi- 
ately from peculiar conditions of the bbdy. Weariness, f«- 
tigae, he^t and cold, and sensations of tooch and sight, are 
of this description. Sensations dcctir by means df bodily 
organs, and are distributed iiito several different classes, as 
foUows : 1. Sensations which ai^ the basis of the appetites ; 
2. Weariness and fatigue ; 3. Heat and cold ; 4. Paixi ; 
5. Touch ; 6. Sight 5 7. Hearing ; 8. Taste ; 9. Smell. 

Sensations all agree in being effects produced directly on 
the mind by peculiar states of the body ; and the states of 
the body on which they depend, are themselves effects of 
other ciuses, many of which kte ext^rial to 1^ body. Sen- 
sations kre so many m6des of action by Which m&terial ob- 
jects affect the mind, and so many mediums of Communici- 
tion between mind and matter. Matter is discerned only 
through the medium of sensations 5 and its primary proper- 
ties considered with respect to minds, toe its powers of 
affecting them with sensations. Considered -With respect 
to their principal use, sensations may be divided into two 
classes : 1. Those which are subservient to the ][n^8ervatioii 
of life and healHh : krid 2. Those which are subservient to 
the acquisition of a Idiowledge of external objects. The 
sensations subservient to the preservation of life and health, 
Itre hunger and thirst, weariness and fatigue, and heat and 
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cold. Those which are suhservient to the acquisition of a 
knowledge of external objects, are touch, sight, hearing, 
taste, and smell. 

^ 2. To the question ; What are sensations % The answer 
is, sensations are peculiar states of mind, dependent on pe- 
culiar conditions of the body. These states differ from each 
other in several respects, and can be known only by expe- 
rience. Some of them are pleasurable, some painful, and 
some indifferent. Colors are experienced by the eye, sounds 
by the ear, and resistances by touch, out what are the 
colors, sounds, and resistances, which are thus experienced 1 
Are they things out of the mind or in it 1 Have they any 
existence where there are no minds to appreciate them 1 
Or are they effects produced on the mind, and which have 
no existence any farther than they are experienced 1 The 
latter is undoubtedly the fact. Color is in the mind, sound 
is in the mind, touch, and other sensations are in the mind. 
They are produced there however, by external objects, 
and are constantlj^ referred to those objects as their causes, 
in all rational estimates of them. A colored object is an 
object which produces the sensation of color, a resisting 
object, one which produces sensations of resistance, and a 
sounding body is a body which produces sensations of 
sound. 

§ 3. Words are applied to denote sensations in a perfectly 
arbitrary manner, and derive their whole significancy from 
the general agreement of mankind. They express simply 
the ideas of men in respect to sensations, just as other wotqb 
express their ideas in respect to the motions, sizes, and forms 
of bodies. Those sensations, however, which are designed to 
make us acquainted with external objects, are seldom ob- 
jects of thought, except to philosophers. The mind experi- 
ences the sensation of color, and directs its attention not to 
the sensation, but to the colored object, and employs its 
reasoning almost exclusively on that; it experiences the 
sensation of sound, and thinks usually of the sounding body, 
associating the sensation intimately with it ; or in me case 
of music and vocal language, it is not the sounding bo^ 
which is the principal object of thought, but the ideas and 
sentiments, of whicn sounds are the constituted symbols. 

J 4. Sensations are ultimate facts in human experience, 
the first objects of knowledge. One sensation may be 
distinguished from another, and one class of sensations from 
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other classes, and complex sensations may be resolved into 
simple ones ; but simple sensations are ultimate objects of 
thought, and ultimate facts in experience, which can be 
known only by being felt, and which can be described only 
by being referred to their appropriate agents, organs, ob- 
jects, and uses. To understand colors, we must see ; to 
understand sounds, we must hear ; and to understand the 
other sensations, we must experience them. But having 
had experience of any class of sensations in some degree, 
we may attain ideas of other classes and other varieties of 
them, by reasoning. 

The different classes of sensations form one beautiful and 
harmonious system of things, to be observed, considered and 
reasoned from. With them, knowledge, not opinion, merely 
commences. We feel pain, henceforth pain becomes a fact 
in our experience, and an object of our knowledge. We 
know both that there is such a thing, and that we have felt 
it, and may feel it again. We experience the sensations of 
color, and henceforth understand that there are such things 
as colors. So of all the other sensations. In reasoning 
from our sensations we may fall into errors ; but the sensa- 
tions themselves, from which our reasoning commences, are 
matters of the utmost certainty. 

§ 5. How the mind is affected in sensations, or what the 
nature of the mind is, other than that of a being capable of 
sensations and ideas, it does not fall within the purpose of 
this chapter to inquire, and it may not be possible fully to 
determine. We confine our views for the present, to sen- 
sations considered simply as ultimate facts in the experience 
of sentient beings, and as certain states of the mind. 

The first sensation in the experience of a sentient being, 
is the commencement of intellectual life. With it con- 
sciousness begins ; and from it the acquisition of knowledge 
and the play of imagination commences. Sensation after 
sensation follows, drawing after it thought after thought ; 
and introducing the rational mind to a knowledge of itself 
and of the external world ; and launching it forth on broad 
oceans of experiment i i the pursuit of boundless good. 

§ 6. Sensations may be considered as possessing quality 
and quantity. The quality of sensations is that which is 
peculiar to them as a generic class of mental phenomena ; 
and which distinguishes each class of sensations from others. 
It is therefore incapable of definition, and can only be de- 
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•cribed by those terms which describe sensations m a dis- 
tinct class of phenomena. In respect to quality, however, 
sensations admit of being distributed into three classes ; 
Pleasing, Painful, and Indifferent ; examples of which may 
be multiplied indefinitely. We no sooner experience sen- 
sations than we begin to reason from them to their causes, 
and to form ideas of external objects, and estimate those 
objects according to the sensations which they produce. 
The quality of tne sensations which we derive from mate- 
rial objects is the primary ground of the estimates which we 
form respecting them. From touch we form ideas of ob- 
jects as tangible i from sound, as audible ; from sight, as 
visible and colored. 

So we estimate objects of pleasing sensations as pleasing j 
those of painful sensations as painful ; and those of sensa- 
tions which are indifierent, i^ indifferent. The sensible 
qualities of objects are all relative to the capacities of sen- 
sation, according to which they are estimated. That which 
produces the sensation of sweetness is sweet, and that which 
produces the opposite sensation of bitterness, is bitter ^ and 
as far as the capacities of sensation in different persons, differ, 
objects to them, will be relatively different. It is on this 
account that many articles of food which are agreeable to 
some, are disagreeable to others. The articles are essen- 
tially the same, but relatively different. The general agree- 
ment of mankind in their estimates of sensible objects, 
depends on the possession of similar capacities of sensation. 
As a general rule, men are similarly affected by similar 
objects. What is colored to one, is colored to all ^ what is 
sweet to one, is sweet to all j and what is resisting to one, 
is resisting to all. 

§ 7. The quantity of sensations may be resolved into two 
elements, time and intensity. All sensations occupy time, 
and their quantity, other things being e^ual, is proportiona- 
ble to the times during which they contmue. 

The intensity of sensations is a quality independent of 
time, and dependent on other appropriate conditions. It 
denotes the quantity of sensations considered with respect 
to g^ven times, or without respect to time. The amount 
of pain which we experience is in proportion to its inten- 
sity and time ; and pains may differ in intensity from those 
wnich are the slightest that can be felt, to such as are too 
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great to be endured for any considerable time without oyer- 
powering the vital system. 

§ 8. The nature of sensations as effects of certain causes, 
is one of their distinguishing properties, and one that is 
early observed by every sentient being. It is by this 
means that sensations become the signs of things, and an- 
swer their great purpose as conditions and means of know- 
ledge* Sensations do not occur in all cases necessarily as 
the effect of organic conditions adapted to produce them. 
Visible objects may be before the eye, ana not be seen ; 
sounds may vibrate upon the ear, and not be heard ; and 
the conditions of pain may exist in the different organs of 
the body, and pam not be felt. This often occurs when 
the mind is intensely engaged in other exercises, and also 
in sleep. Hence the u^e of diversion and business to allay 
pain, and induce an insensibility to painful objects. Hence, 
too, the greater intensity both of the pains and pleasures of 
sense when we make them the exclusive objects of our 
attention. We infer, therefore, that attention is to a great 
extent one of the conditions of sensation; and that tine 
appropriate mastery of the mind over this class of its phe- 
nomena, is exercised to a great extent through the medium 
of attention. 

Those who are most disengaged from other mental 
exercises, and who attend most to the sensations which 
they experience, other things being equal, experience from 
given objects sensations of the greatest intensity ; and in 
proportion as the mind is engaged in other exercises, its 
capacities of sensation are for the time impaired or entirely 
suspended. 

§ 9. The capacities of sensation admit of different . de- 
grees of susceptibility. Different persons possess consti- 
tutional differences in this respect ; and the susceptibilities 
of the same persons are different in different states of health 
and sickness, and in different stages of life. 

Those whose susceptibilities are greatest, other circum- 
stances being equal, experience sensations of the greatest 
intensity from given objects ; and some are the subjects of 
sensations of tiue greatest intensity in circumstances and 
from objects which do not excite the sensibilities of others 
at all. 

$ 10. Sensations occur by means of organs. The eye is 
9Sk oxgao of 9ight, the ear of hearing, t& mouth of taste, 
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cold. Those which are subservient to the acquisition of a 
knowledge of external objects, are touch, sight, hearing, 
taste, and smell. 

^ 2. To the question ; What are sensations 1 The answer 
is, sensations are peculiar states of mind, dependent on pe- 
culiar conditions of the body. These states differ from each 
other in several respects, and can be known only by expe- 
rience. Some of them are pleasurable, some painful, and 
some indifferent. Colors are experienced by the eye, sounds 
by the ear, and resistances by touch. But wiiat are the 
colors, sounds, and resistances, which are thus experienced % 
Are they things out of the mind or in it 1 Have they any 
existence where there are no minds to appreciate them % 
Or are they effects produced on the mind, and which have 
no existence any farther than they are experienced 1 The 
latter is undoubtedly the fact. Color is in the mind, sound 
is in tlie mind, touch, and other sensations are in the mind. 
They are produced there however, by external objects, 
and are constantly referred to those objects as their causes, 
in all rational estimates of them. A colored object is an 
object which produces the sensation of color, a resisting 
object, one which produces sensations of resistance, and a 
sounding body is a body which produces sensations of 
sound. 

§ 3. Words are applied to denote sensations in a perfectly 
arbitrary manner, and derive their whole significancy from 
the general agreement of mankind. They express simply 
the ideas of men in respect to sensations, just as other words 
express their ideas in respect to the motions, sizes, and forms 
of bodies. Those sensations, however, which are designed to 
make us acquainted with external objects, are seldom ob- 
jects of thought, except to philosophers. The mind experi- 
ences the sensation of color, and directs its attention not to 
the sensation, but to the colored object, and employs its 
reasoning almost exclusively on that ; it experiences the 
sensation of sound, and thinks usually of the soundine body, 
associating the sensation intimately with it ; or in me case 
of music and vocal language, it is not the sounding body 
which is the principal object of thought, but the ideas ana 
sentiments, of whicn sounds are the constituted symbols. 

§ 4. Sensations are ultimate facts in human experience, 
and the first objects of knowledge. One sensation mav be 
distinguished from another, and one class of sensations m>m 
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oiher classes, and complex sensations maj be resolved into 
simple ones ; but simple sensations are ultimate objects of 
thought, and ultimate facts in experience, which can be 
known only by being felt, and which can be described only 
by being referred to their appropriate agents, organs, ob- 
jects, and uses. To understand colors, we must see ; to 
understand sounds, we must hear ; and to understand the 
other sensations, we must experience them. But having 
had experience of any class of sensations in some degree, 
we may attain ideas of other classes and other varieties of 
them, by reasoning. 

The different classes of sensations form one beautiful and 
harmonious system of things, to be observed, considered and 
reasoned from. With them, knowledge, not opinion, merely 
commences. We feel pain, henceforth pain becomes a fact 
in our experience, and an object of our knowledge. We 
know both that there is such a thing, and that we have felt 
it, and may feel it again. We experience the sensations of 
color, and henceforth understand that there are such things 
as colors. So of all the other sensations. In reasoning 
from our sensations we may fall into errors ; but the sensa- 
tions themselves, from which our reasoning commences, are 
matters of the utmost certainty. 

§ 5. How the mind is affected in sensations, or what the 
nature of the mind is, other than that of a being capable of 
sensations and ideas, it does not fall within the purpose of 
this chapter to inquire, and it may not be possible fully to 
determine. We confine our views for the present, to sen- 
sations considered simply as ultimate facts in the experience 
of sentient beings, and as certain states of the mind. 

The first sensation in the experience of a sentient being, 
is the commencement of intellectual life. With it con- 
sciousness begins ; and from it the acquisition of knowledge 
and the play of imagination commences. Sensation after 
sensation follows, drawing after it thought after thought ; 
and introducing ihe rational mind to a knowledge of itself 
and of the external world ; and launching it forth on broad 
oceans of experiment i i the pursuit of boundless good. 

§ 6. Sensations may be considered as possessing quality 
and quantity. The quality of sensations is that which is 
peculiar to them as a generic class of mental phenomena i 
and which distinguishes each class of sensations from others. 
It is therefore incapable of definition, and can only be de- 
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cold. Those which are subservient to the acquisition of a 
knowledge of external objects, are touch, sight, hearing, 
taste, and smell. 

^ 2. To the question ; What are sensations 1 The answer 
is, sensations are peculiar states of mind, dependent on pe- 
culiar conditions of the body. These states differ from each 
other in several respects, and can be known only by expe- 
rience. Some of them are pleasurable, some painful, and 
some indifferent. Colors are experienced by the eye, sounds 
by the ear, and resistances by touch, nut wiiat are the 
colors, sounds, and resistances, which are thus experienced % 
Are they things out of the mind or in it 1 Have they any 
existence where there are no minds to appreciate them % 
Or are they effects produced on the mind, and which have 
no existence any farther than they are experienced 1 The 
latter is undoubtedly the fact. Color is in the mind, sound 
is in the mind, touch, and other sensations are in the mind. 
They are produced there however, by external objects, 
and are constantly referred to those objects as their causes, 
in all rational estimates of them. A colored object is an 
object which produces the sensation of color, a resisting 
object, one which produces sensations of resistance, and a 
sounding body is a body which produces sensations of 
sound. 

§ 3. Words are applied to denote sensations in a perfectly 
arbitrary manner, and derive their whole significancy from 
the general agreement of mankind. They express simply 
the ideas of men in respect to sensations, just as other words 
express their ideas in respect to the motions, sizes, and forms 
of bodies. Those sensations, however, which are designed to 
make us acquainted with external objects, are seldom ob- 
jects of thought, except to philosophers. The mind experi- 
ences the sensation of color, and directs its attention not to 
the sensation, but to the colored object, and employs its 
reasoning almost exclusively on that; it experiences the 
sensation of sound, and thinks usually of the soundine body, 
associating the sensation intimately with it ; or in me case 
of music and vocal language, it is not the sounding body 
which is the principal object of thought, but the ideas and 
sentiments, of which sounds are the constituted symbols. 

§ 4. Sensations are ultimate facts in human experience, 
and the first objects of knowledge. One sensation may be 
distinguished from another, and one class of sensations m>m 
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oiher classes, and complex sensations maj be resolved into 
simple ones ; but simple sensations are ultimate objects of 
thought, and ultimate facts in experience, which can be 
known only by being felt, and which can be described only 
by being referred to their appropriate agents, organs, ob- 
jects, and uses. To understand colors, we must see ; to 
understand sounds, we must hear ; and to understand the 
other sensations, we must experience them. But having 
had experience of any class of sensations in some degree, 
we may attain ideas of other classes and other varieties of 
them, by reasoning. 

The different classes of sensations form one beautiful and 
harmonious system of things, to be observed, considered and 
reasoned from. With them, knowledge, not opinion, merely 
commences. We feel pain, henceforth pain becomes a fact 
in our experience, and an object of our knowledge. We 
know both that there is such a thing, and that we have felt 
it, and may feel it again. We experience the sensations of 
color, and henceforth understand that there are such things 
as colors. So of all the other sensations. In reasoning 
from oar sensations we may fall into errors ; but the sensa- 
tions themselves, from which our reasoning commences, are 
matters of the utmost certainty. 

§ 5. How the mind is affected in sensations, or what the 
nature of the mind is, other than that of a being capable of 
sensations and ideas, it does not fall within the purpose of 
this chapter to inquire, and it may not be possible fiiUy to 
determine. We confine our views for the present, to sen- 
sations considered simply as ultimate facts in the experience 
of sentient beings, and as certain states of the mind. 

The first sensation in the experience of a sentient being, 
is the commencement of intellectual life. With it con- 
sciousness begins ; and from it the acquisition of knowledge 
and the play of imagination commences. Sensation after 
sensation follows, drawing after it thought after thought ; 
and introducing the rational mind to a knowledge of itself 
and of the external world ; and launching it forth on broad 
oceans of experiment i > the pursuit of boundless good. 

§ 6. Sensations may be considered as possessing 
and quantity. The quality of sensations is that which is 
peculiar to them as a generic class of mental phenomena ; 
and which distinguishes each class of sensations from others. 
It is therefore incapable of definition, and can only be de- 
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sdbte eonditioB to the attainment of the most important 
benefits. Hunger admonishes us of the want of foodj 
thirst, of the want of drink. When these wants are slight, 
hunger and thirst are slight y and when they are urgent, 
hunger and thirst are proportionably intense and distressing^ 
Capacities of hunger and thirst belong in common to men 
and animals, and are necessary to both. No race of living 
beings constituted in other respects as men and animals are,, 
could long live without them. 

Weariness and Fatigue. 

§ 22. Weariness and fatigue are sensations which arise 
from inaction and labor. Continued inaction produces 
weariness ; and continued labor, fatigue. Weariness and 
faLiigae, in their turn, become the causes of other eSectMy 
and produce corresponding desires. Weariness produces 
desires of action ,* and fatigue, of rest. These desires are 
prompted by the painful nature of their exciting sensations, 
and are directed to labor and rest as means of relief. 

Weariness and fatigue may be felt in all parts of the 
^^Jj ai^juyi^e parts exclusive of others ; and one fimb 
may^ wrUMect of weariness, at the same time that 
another is affe^d with fatigue. We may also experience 
fatigue from reading, speaking, observing natural scenery,, 
pictures, and curiosities of all kinds, and from every variety 
of studies and intellectual exercises. The Mathematician 
and Philosopher, the Poet, Novelist, and Divine, are all 
subject to fatigue in the prosecution of their respective 
pursuits. 

Those most accustomed to labw, are least subject to 
fatigue from a given amount of exercise ; and those most 
accustomed to inaction, are least subject to weariness from 
rest. Habitual activity diminishes our susceptibility of 
fatigue, just in proportion as it increases our capacities for 
exertion; and habitual inaction diminishes our suscepti- 
bility of weariness, just in proportion as it increases our 
powers of ^during inaction without injury. 

^ 23. Weariness and fatigue answer most important pur- 
poses in the economy of life ; and stand as watchful senti- 
Btela to guard us from harm. They operate as regulators 
of our action and rest, to hold us back when we would ven- 
tnie Aurther than is safe, and to urge us on, when we would 
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otberwise be indisposed to advance to a proper degree. 
How much we are indebted to these silent and faithful 
monitors, it is not in the power of language fully to express. 
The services which they render are constant and unremit- 
ting, and of indispensable necessity to the continuance of 
life, health, and happiness. With all the aid which they 
afford, and all the influences which they exert, permanent 
and fatal injuries from excessive exertion and rest, are not 
uncommon. How much oftener would they occur, if not 
opposed and prevented by influences from this source ! 

\ 24. Fatigue produces desires of rest ; weariness, of exer- 
tion. Besides this, they serve as grounds of judgement 
to what extent we can pursue particular courses of exertion 
and rest, without injury. Certain degrees of weariness 
indicate not only that we have rested sufficiently, but that 
farther inaction will be injurious. They also indicate, 
in many cases, the amount of injury to be apprehended 
from slighting their monitions. This information which 
they afford, united with their direct influence in exciting 
desires for relief from present pain, renders them effectual 
means of regulating human action so as to avoid the evils 
both of excess and deficiency, in thousands of cases which 
could not be otherwise provided for. Weariness and fa- 
tigue, therefore, though evil in themselves, have their 
appropriate office as means of good, and are good on the 
whole. They are not only good, but necessary. The loss 
of these faculties would be fatal to the race ; and if our con- 
stitution was so changed that we were no longer liable to 
these sensations in any degree, and left in other respects 
as it now is, the whole human family would probably perish 
within a hundred years. 

HecU and Cold. 

§ 25. Feelings of heat and cold are sensations which arise 
from particular temperatures of the body or of some of its 
parts. The frequent occurrence of these sensations in con- 
nexion with those of touch, and by means of the same organs 
and objects^ has led many to reckon them as of the same 
class ; but they are entirely dissimilar. 

Caloric, the material cause of heat, is one of the most 
subtle and powerful agents in the material world. It 
enters as a variable element into all terrestrial bodies, 
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and is combined with most in fixed and definite ratios, 
determining their forms as solid, liquid, or gaseous. As a 
variable element, it is capable of almost indefinite increase 
and diminution. The bodies of men and animals are adapt- 
ed to live in particular temperatures. They can endure 
for a time a little elevation of temperature above that which 
is best for them, or a little depression below it. But they 
cannot be very much heated or very much chilled for any 
considerable time, without great injury. The general prin- 
ciples of temperature are the same for men and animals, 
though many animals have powers of endurance in this 
respect, which are not common to men. But in addition 
to their powers of endurance, animals have some power of 
regulating their temperature, so as to withstand, for a time, 
extremes both of heat and cold, which would otherwise 
prove fatal. This regulating power is possessed in the 
highest degree by man, in consequence of his superior 
intelligence. Clothing, dwellings, fires in fire-places, fur- 
naces and stoves, together with exercise and rest, are subor- 
dinated by men to the regulation of their temperatures ; 
and by these means life is rendered safe and comfortable 
in the coldest seasons, and in almost the coldest climates. 

§26. The different degrees of heat and cold are accom- 
panied with proportionable injuries, and are therefore 
objects of particular attention. Living bodies generate a 
degree of heat, and have powers of resisting cold, and pre- 
serving, to a considerable extent, an uniform temperature, by 
increased or diminished perspiration, and other appropriate 
exercises of the vital powers. 

In vigorous health, this internal regulating power of the 
system is very great ; in different stages of infirmity and 
sickness, it is diminished in proportion as the vital powers 
are impaired, or their appropriate operations suspended. 

Persons are more or less sensible of variations of heat 
and cold according to the state of their health, their natural 
or acquired habits of endurance, and the delicacy or vigor 
of their vital powers. A more than ordinary sensibility to 
changes of this kind is indicative of an impaired state of 
health. 

An undue exposure to the extremes either of heat or cold, 
is one of the most fruitful sources of disease, and one of 
the most frequent causes of premature deaths. The ex- 
tremes of heat produce summer complaints ; those of cold, 
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the diseases of the winter ; and both combined and follow- 
ing each other at short and regular intervals, are most 
injurious. It is dangerous to be heated without being chill- 
ed, or to be chilled without being heated ; but to be both 
heated and chilled in immediate succession, for any consif 
derable time, is almost certain to do injury. 

Pain> 

J 27. We are subject to numerous sensations denominated 
pains, which occur in all parts of the body, and in a great 
variety of conditions. Fains are the accompaniments and 
indications of disease and organic injuries ; and the diver- 
sified forms of disease are almost all accompanied with 
peculiar varieties of them. Pains differ from one another 
chiefly in respect to intensity; and admit of numerous 
gradations, from those which are the slightest perceivable, 
to those which are the most intense that can be endured. 
It is the appropriate office of pain to admonish us that some- 
thing is wrong in the vital system, and to induce us if 
possible to have it rectified. Did disease commence and 
advance without giving us any such monitions, its ravages 
would be much more extensive and fatal than they now are. 

§ 28. The liability of the human race to pain, is thought 
by many to be a great evil. The opposite, however, is the 
fact ; it is really one of our greatest blessings, and an indis- 
pensable condition of the preservation of our lives and 
health. 

Pain is necessary to advertise us that disease or injury 
is taking place ; and also to impel us, as far as possible, to 
resort to effectual means for relief. Pain leads us to seek 
relief, by its intensity in thousands of cases, in which the 
mere knowledge that the operations of organic life were 
somewhat deranged, would produce no such effect. It is 
not only needful that we should be subject to pain, but 
that we should be subject to it in all its possible degrees of 
intensity. That constitution which makes us liable to these 
sufferings, is, on the whole, best for us in our present state. 
To be without any capacity to experience pain, would be 
fatal to the human race. To be without capacities to expe- 
rience the most acute pains, in the circumstances in which 
they are liable to be produced, would be as much a defect, 
as to be without capacities for the most acute perceptions 
of sight and hearing. 
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CHAPTER III. 

8BNBATI0ZC8 SUBSBRVIBNT TO A KNOWLEDGE OF BXTSKNA& 

OBJECTS. 

Touch. 

§ 29. Touch denotes the c<Mitact of different hodies at 
their surfaces or extremities. It also denotes a class of 
sensations which are attained by bringing the hand or some 
other part of the body in contact with other bodies, or other 
parts of the same body; and the power of experiencing 
those sensations. The sense of touch is the capacity of 
experiencing sensations of touch ; and sensations of touch 
are exercises of this capacity. AH the external parts of 
the body are endued with this power. It belongs to the 
stomach and other internal organs, however, only in a slight 
deme. 

Sensations of touch are produced by the combined action 
of contact and pressure. Pressure is always necessary 
for this purpose. This pressure is often joined with mo- 
tion, as when we move the hand over a piece of cloth, or 
other object, to determine its texture and quality. The 
principal organ of touch is the hand and fingers. Sensa- 
tions of touch are equally inexplicable with other sensa- 
tions. We apply the hand to a solid body, and touch it. 
Touch Js a sensation by which we learn the resistance of 
the body touched. The body resists; we feel the resist- 
ance ; the feeling which we have of its resistance is touch. 

§ 90. The chief end of sensations of touch is the know- 
led^ of resistance, form, size, and other qualities which 
they reveal. The primary judgment inferred from sensa- 
tions of touch, is that of resistance. Resistance is greater 
or less : from that which is just perceptible, to that which 
is too great to be overcome. We experience resistance in 
points, in planes, and in spherical surfaces, and obtain ideas 
of corresponding forms. Having inferred these qualities, 
vre proceed to infer others, and add to our knowledge in- 
definitely by such inferences. 

§ 81. Resistance is appreciated principally by means of 
th» aufcles, which are always more or less exercised by 
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resisting objects. In all pressure there is some action of 
the muscles. 

The muscles consist of parallel £bres or threads, dis- 
tributed in bundles, and each of the bundles of fibres which 
constitute a muscle, may be resolved into several smaller 
bundles; and those into smaller still. The human body 
contains about two hundred pairs of muscles, besides some 
which are single. Muscles are capable of alternate con- 
traction and relaxation. Some are relaxed and contracted 
independently of volitions ; and others only in dependence 
on them. Tne former are called involuntary and the latter 
voluntary. Some muscles are of a mixed nature, partly 
involuntary and partly voluntary. Those concerned in 
respiration are of this description. Every muscle has a 
liberal supply of nerves, which generally enter it in different 
branches, and become so minutely divided and distributed 
amone the muscular fibres, as to be incapable of being 
traced with accuracy to their terminations. The vital func- 
tions of the muscles are performed under influences exerted 
by means of the nerves ; and if the nerves are destroyed, or 
cut off, the muscles to which they ministered become inef- 
ficient and useless. Voluntary resistance is exercised by 
the muscles under influences exerted by the mind through 
the nerves. Sensation from resisting bodies, is received by 
the mind through the medium of other nerves. One set of 
nerves are instruments of volition in the exercise of resist- 
ance or pressure, and another set communicating with the 
same muscles, are the instruments of sensation from resist- 
ance. The mind acts by one set of nerves, and feels by 
another. Both proceed from the great nervous centers, and 
are distributed in the same complex nerves. 

§ 32. Sensations of touch serve as occasions for the attain- 
ment of a great variety of ideas in addition to those of 
resistance. The principal of these are ideas of extension, 
hardness, softness, smoothness, roughness, locality, identity, 
diversity, number, and quantity. These ideas are no part 
of the sensations of touch, but are necessary inferences from 
them. Bodies are judged to be hard or sofl according to 
the resistance which is appreciated by touch. From con- 
tiguous resistances, we infer extension ; when the points of 
resistance are immediately contiguous, and in the same 
plane, they suggest the idea of smoothness ; when they are 
not immeaiately contiguous, and are in difierent planes, 
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they suggest the idea of roughness. The different positions 
of resisting points and surfaces with respect to each other, 
suggest the idea of locality, together with those of diversity 
and of numher ; and the continued and repeated experience 
of resistance at the same point, on the same surfaces, and in 
the same planes, suggests the idea of identity. Ideas of 
extension are inferences from those of locality. These and 
other similar ideas are inferred from sensations of touch. 
Many of them may also he inferred from other sensations. 
Ideas of these kinds are intimately associated with the 
sensations from which they are derived, and are usually 
entertained mainly with reference to the objects of percep- 
tion. 

Sigkt. 

§ 33. The exclusive organ of sight is the eye. The 
lenses of this organ serve as mediums of refraction to con- 
centrate the rays of light, as they proceed in diverging lines 
from different points of visible bodies. Each point of a 
visible body, sends out diverging rays or streams of light, 
which the lenses of the eye render converging, and bring to 
so many corresponding points of the retina. The retina of 
the eye is an expansion of the optic nerve, which covers 
the posterior part of the globe of the eye, and serves as a 
screen to receive the light, the rays of which meet in points 
upon its surface. Every point in a visible body is repre« 
sented on the retina, by the whole number of rays from 
that point, which enter the pupil of the eye. The pupil of 
the eye is the dark circular space directly in the front, and 
is surrounded by a colored net-work, called the iris, which 
expands and contracts on its inner surface, so as to enlarge 
the pupil when the light is weak, and contract it 
when the light is strong. This office of the iris accommo- 
dates the eye, as far as possible, with that amount of light 
which is best suited to the purposes of vision. When the 
light is too strong, the iris expands on its interior surface, 
and diminishes the size of the opening within it, so as to 
exclude the excess j when the light is too weak for perfect 
vinon, it contracts, and thus enlarges the aperture for the 
admission of light, and proportionably increases the amount 
received. The pupif of the eye, therefore, through 
^jdiich light is admitted for the purpose of vision, is subject 
IHjyfypgtant variations in size, depending upon the amount 
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of light received. This arrangem( 
beautiful contrivances of Divine wh 
of the eye to its manifold and contii 

§ 34. Vision is generally expla* 
formation of pictures on the retini 
cils of light which proceed in d' 
points of visible bodies, and are there oim*. 
ponding points again. This is a mistake. The piQM^. 
not exist as the condition of sensation, but as its effect. Tha 
conditions of the sensations peculiar to the eye, are not 
pictures, but concentrated streams of light, issuing from all 
points in the surfaces of visible bodies, and meeting in cor- 
responding points on the retina of the eye. The effects of 
these pencils of light, thus impinging on the retina, are 
sensations of color, embracing feelings of all the different 
varieties of light and shade. These sensations are different 
in every point of the retina on which light from visible ob- 
jects is received. The mind, by an act of judgment, con- 
nects them together, refers them to their external exciting 
causes, and forms corresponding conceptions of the objects 
from which they proceed. Visible objects, and pictures of 
visible objects, exist absolutely as reflectors of light. But 
vision is an effect, not of pictures, but of light acting on its 
appropriate organ, just as sound is an effect of vibrations 
which act on the organ of hearing 5 and touch, of resist- 
ances on the organ of touch. Pictures are things to be 
perceived by sight, not means of perception. Light, how- 
ever, impinging on the retina of the eye is, by its action on 
that organ, a means of the sensations of color, embracing all 
the infinite diversities of light and shade. From these sen- 
sations the mind forms its ideas of colors, and of different 
lights and shades, and also of external colored objects. 

Sensations experienced by the eye are the foundation of 
the ideas of color. The reference of colors from the eye, 
where they are felt to external objects at greater or less dis- 
tances from us, is one of the most remarkable instances of 
the exercise of reason and association, within the range of 
human experience. Color is felt only in the eye, but al- 
ways referred to external objects, from which the light pro- 
ducing it proceeds. This reference is a combined act of 
judgment and association. Impressions produced by light 
become associated with the sizes, forms, positions and tex- 
ture of bodies, so that the moment they occur, we immedi- 
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ately form corresponding judgments, embracing their vari* 
ous elements. 

§ 35. Vision consists of several consecutive and contem- 
poraneous judgments, based on sensations of color, and 
naving relation to the existence^ forms, magnitudes, distances 
and nature of the bodies seen. 

Sensations of color are referred to their external causes, 
and those causes identified with the causes of other sensa- 
tions, to the greatest extent possible. 

All that the eye gives us is sensations produced by light. 
It gives neither form, size, position, nor any other property 
of visible bodies. From these sensations all ideas of visible 
objects are inferred, many of them instantaneously, others 
more slowly and with more deliberation ; and all, in most 
cases, with a clearness and definiteness of conception, that 
fill us with wonder and admiration. 

Every thing pertaining to sight is interesting 5 the struc- 
ture of the eye 5 the endless diversity of impressions pro^ 
dnced by light ; the extremely refined nature of that sub- 
stance by which it is adapted to purposes of vision, together 
with the speed and extent of its travels, and the accuracy 
of its intimations. What an exhibition is it of the wisdom 
and power of the Creator ! What a monument is it of the 
Creator's goodness ! He that said " Let there be light, and 
there was light ;" He that called this substance into being, 
and adapted it to its purposes ; and formed the eye to be 
the miners organ of appreciating it, is to be recognized as 
marvelous in his works. 

The structure of the eye is scarcely less wonderful than 
the properties of light which it reveals. Its achromatic 
combination of lenses, so as to refract light * without dis- 
persing the rays of different colors ; the delicate structure 
of all its parts ; their location in proper positions ; the va- 
riable size of the pupil ; and the beautiful iris, with its rain- 
bow brilliancy, are all master-pieces of Divine contrivance 
and 'Workmanship. 

Hearing. 

§ 36. The organ of hearing is the ear. The external ear 
consists of a fibrous, elastic cartilage, which is attached to 
the side of the head by a cellular tissue and by muscles. 
The muscles of the human ear are but imperfectly devel- 
oped. This organ is characterized by five eminences and 
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three cavities. From the external ear there is an aperture 
extending to the internal, which, in adults, is about three 
quarters of an inch long, and at its termination is the tym- 
panum or drum of the ear, which separates the external 
from the internal ear. Beyond the tympanum is the inter- 
nal ear or labyrinth, composed of several cavities commu- 
nicating with each other, covered with a thin membrane, 
filled with a thin liquid, and pervaded with the acoustic 
nerve. The internal and middle ear are traversed by several 
other nervous threads, besides those of the acoustic nerves. 
The acoustic nerves are the seventh pair, not much larger 
than sewing threads, before entering the ear, but distributed 
after entering it, under a variety of forms in all the diiSerent 
tubes, sacs, canals, and pits of this organ. 

§ 37. The sensations peculiar to the ear are those of sound. 
They are produced by vibratory motions of sounding bodies, 
often imperceptible to the eye and touch, communicated to 
the air, and from the air to the tympanum and other parts 
of the internal ear. The effects of these vibratory motions 
on the ear, are sounds. Sounds, therefore, are sensations 
corresponding to certain vibratory motions of sounding bo- 
dies. Like other sensations they belong exclusively to the 
mind, but are indexes of things without, and answer many 
important purposes, both as means of knowledge and de- 
light 

§ SS* The principal qualities of sound are tone and in- 
tensity. Tone depends on the number of vibrations made 
by sounding bodies in a given time. A certain number of 
vibrations in a given time, produce sounds of a certain 
tone 5 a greater number in the same time, produce sounds 
of greater acuteness ; and a less number, those which are 
less acute or more grave. The most grave sounds which 
the ear is capable of appreciating are produced by 32 vi- 
brations a second ; the most acute are the effect of 12,000. 
The interval between the lowest, and the most acute sounds 
appreciable by the human ear, is filled up with an immense 
variety of sounds of an intermediate character. The varia- 
tions of sounds in respect to tone depend on the rapidity of 
the vibrations which produce them. Those produced by 
vibrations which are equally rapid, agree in tone ; and 
those which are produced by vibrations of unequal rapidity, 
disagree in tone. 
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§ 39. Two principal uses of sounds are those which relate 
to music and speech. Musical sounds are divided into oc- 
taves or series of sounds consisting of eight sounds each. 
The larger intervals between one of these sounds and the 
next are caUed tones, and the smaller semitones. Every 
octave contains five tones and two semitones. The vibra- 
tions which produce the first sound of an octave are pre- 
cisely half as rapid as those which produce the last ; and 
when these two sounds are produced together, every other 
vibration of the body producing the most acute sound will 
coincide with every vibration of that producing the most 
grave, forming an accord. The most perfect accord, how- 
ever, is produced by sounds of the same pitch, in which case 
the vibrations producing both, agree perfectly and concur in 
producing one stronger set of vibrations. This accord is 
called a unison. The other principal accords within the 
range of a single octave, are the first sound and the third, 
and the first and fifth. In all accords the vibrations of the 
sounding bodies are partly together. In some cases every 
second vibration of one agrees with every third of the other ; 
and in others, every third vibration of one agrees with every 
fifth of the other ; and so on. 

Sounds which do not accord when produced together, are 
called discords. Accords produce agreeable sensations, dis- 
cords disagreeable ones. Sounds produced by the vibrations 
of complex bodies, are often of a complex character in re- 
spect to tone ; one part vibrating more rapidly, and others 
less. Sounds of this description are not adapted to music, 
and are less agreeable than simple ones, for the purposes of 
speech. 

§ 40. The constitution of bodies so that vibrations adapted 
to produce sounds should be continually and easily produced, 
the adaptation of the ear to appreciate these vibrations, and 
the capacity of the mind to experience from them the appro- 
priate sensations, are among the wonders of the human and 
animal constitutions. External bodies act on the ear by 
vibrations, and the effects are corresponding sensations of 
sound. The reference of sounds to external objects which 
produce them, is an act of judgment similar to the reference 
of other sensations to external objects. 

§ 4>1. Music consists mainly in modifications of sounds in 
respect to tone and time. Time is scarcely less important 
to music than tone. Musical sounds are required to be sim- 
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pie, uniform, of particular tones, so that the different accords 
may be appropriately produced, and of particular definite 
measures or times. An ear and throat for music are to 
some extent natural endowments, but to a considerable ex- 
tent, they are subject to cultivation, especially in early life. 
A musical ear requires good powers of hearing, and capacities 
to distinguish differences of tone and time readily, and to 
appreciate accords and discords. These capacities often 
exist, however, undeveloped and unknown, both to the pos- 
sessor and others. 

§ 4<2. Sounds, in serving as symbols of ideas, and ele- 
ments of vocal language, are of the greatest conceivable 
importance, and the capacity to produce and distinguish 
them for this purpose, is one of our noblest faculties. The 
adaptation of different sounds, and different successions of 
sounds, to express particular emotions and passions, is one 
of the most wonderful achievements of Creative wisdom 
and goodness. That in all this, the mind is acted upon 
simply by vibrations of natural objects communicated to it 
by the air, through the ear, is truly wonderful. 

Taste. 

§ 43. The principal organ of taste is the tongue. The 
internal surfaces of the lips and cheeks, however, are sup- 
posed to share this susceptibility in some degree. The 
nerve of taste of the fifth pair terminates on the surface of 
the tongue in the form of small tubercles, beginning at the 
point, and extending to the throat. Several other nerves 
are distributed to the interior parts of the mouth, and proba- 
bly concur in producing sensations of taste. The salivary 
glands facilitate the exercise of taste by the secretion of 
saliva, which serves as a solvent of solid bodies. When the 
mouth becomes dry, taste is not easily exercised. 

J4«4«. Bodies capable of producing sensations of taste are 
ed sapid, and tastes are sensations produced by sapid 
bodies. In order to be fully tasted, substances must be 
retained some little time in the mouth ; and when swallowed 
or rejected immediately, are not fully tasted. Tastes, like 
other sensations, are states of mind produced by means of 
the organ adapted to this purpose, but like other sensations, 
they are usually referred to the substances by which they 
are produced, and are the occasion of corresponding proper- 
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tics being tttributed to those substances. The principal 
varieties of tastes are those of sweetness, bitterness, sour- 
ness, and the like ; and substances which produce them are 
conceived of as sweet, bitter, or sour. Sweetness, however, 
is not in the object which produces this class of sensations, 
but in the mind alone. All that belongs to the object is the 
capacity of producing this class of sensations. The same 
is true of objects conceived of as bitter, sour, and of other 
tastes. Tastes assist us in judging of the quality of our 
food and drink, and contribute by the agreeableness of those 
usually produced by proper articles of food and drink, to 
secure our taking such supplies as are needful for the pres- 
ervation of our lives and health, 

Smell. 

§ 45. The organ of smell is the interior surface of the 
nostrils and other cavities connected with them. The olfac* 
toiy nerve terminates in these cavities, and is divided into 
numerous filaments, and distributed abundantly to the upper 
portions of them. Smell is the effect of particles of matter 
contained in the air, and drawn through the nostrils on its 
way to the lungs. The nostrils are generally moistened 
with their nasal mucus, which arrests particles of matter con- 
tained in the air as they pass over it, and retains them till 
their effect on the organ of smell is produced. Sensaticms 
of smell are analogous to those of taste, and in many cases 
assist us in ascertaining the quality of our food, previous to 
tasting it, and in ascertaining the quality of the air. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF IDEAS. 
CHAPTER I. 

NATUEB AHD CLASSIFICATION OF IDEAS.* 

§ 46. Ideas are perceptions of objects, real or supposed. 
Ideas of bodies, minds, actions, qualities, relations, time 
and space, quantity and number, are of this descsipticm. 
The subjects which exercise ideas are minds ; . and the con- 
ditions of their exercise are sensations, other ideas, emo- 
tioni ^ affections, desires, and acts of will. The first condition 
of the exercise of ideas in this life, is that of sensations 
which are the occasion of all our perceptions of material 
objects. Without sensations^ the attainment of the first idea 
would be impossible. Thinking commences with sensa- 
tions as points to reason from; and having commenced, 
is capable of proceeding, both from sensations and from 
previous ideas. Ideas agree with sensations in being states 
of mind, and also in occupying time ; but they differ from 
them in not possessing intensity, in the manner of their 
occurrence, and in the purposes which they answer. Sen- 
sations are more or less intense ; ideas are not intensive ; 
sensations are produced by organic impressions on the body ; 
ideas, by sensations and other exercises ; sensations serve 
as means of knowledge and conception ; ideas constitute 
knowledge and conceptions. In the order of their occur- 
rence, sensations are first and subordinate; ideas, second 
and superior. Had we been created incapable of sensations, 
and in other respects as we now are, we never could have 
had ideas. The sphere of ideas begins where that of sensa- 
tion ends, and is bounded on the other side by the sphere 
of the emotions, affections, desires, and will, occupying an 
intermediate position between sensations and the emotions. 
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§ 47. Ideas are described by some as the representations 
or images of things. This cannot be true. It is incon- 
ceivable that the immense diversity of things which are 
objects of ideas, should have any proper represensations or 
images of them in the mind. Ideas, therefore, do not repre- 
sent things, but merely correspond to them as signs to 
things signified. Ideas of numbers are states of mind corres- 
ponding to numbers; those of bodies are states of mind 
corresponding to bodies ; and those of minds, are states of 
mind corresponding to minds. The same is true of others. 
All ideas are states of mind corresponding to their objects. 

Farther than this, in respect to the essence of ideas, we 
have no means of judging. To the eye of superior intelli- 
gences, they may be known as certain states of spiritual 
substances, and may be objects of direct perception as such, 
but they are known to us only as ideas, and are objects of 
our perception only by means of consciousness taking note 
of our own ideas ; and visible or audible signs indicating 
the ideas of others. 

Considered without respect to their objects as being real 
or supposed, ideas are denominated conceptions ; considered 
with respect to the grounds from which they are inferred, 
they are denominated judgments 5 considered with respect 
to their objects, they are denominated truths and errors ; 
and considered with respect to the mind, as possessing and 
exercising them at will, they are denominated knowledge 
and opinions, and also thoughts and notions. 

Classification of Ideas. 

§ 48. One of the first things to be done in the investiga- 
tion of ideas, is to divide and classify them properly. Any 
essential mistake on this point is liable to involve us in the 
greatest errors, and to produce the utmost confusion of ideas. 
It is our business in classifying ideas, to observe them accu- 
rately, and to take account of their real properties, without 
adding to them or subtracting from them. Every addition 
and subtraction by which we misconceive of different classes 
of ideas, will contribute to vitiate all our conclusions re- 
specting them. Ideas are classified, like other objects, accord- 
ing to their agreements and disagreements. As far as they 
agree, they are to be referred to the same classes ; as far 
as they disagree, they are to be referred to different classes. 
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Ideas all agree in the properties by which they are distin- 
guished from sensations and other mental exercises; but 
they are the subjects of considerable diversities in other 
respects. 

§ 49. The highest generic division of ideas is that which 
resolves them into two classes, according as their objects 
are real or imaginary. All ideas of real objects may be 
referred to one class, and those whose objects are in some 
degree imaginary, to another. Ideas of real objects are 
denominated truths ; those of imaginary objects, errors and 
imaginations. Truths are of two kinds; particular, and 
general. Particular truths relate to particular objects ; ge- 
neral truths, to classes of objects. Particular truths corres- 
pond to particular objects; general truths, to classes of 
objects. 

Ideas of imaginary objects may be divided into errors and 
imaginations. Errors are of two kinds, embracing, 1. Ideas 
which are simply false ; 2. Such as are absurd. Ideas are 
simply false, when they relate to objects which are not real, 
but which are conceivable, and not inconsistent with abso- 
lute universal truths. Any error in history or chronology 
is simply false, when the event to which it refers is con- 
ceivable. The idea that a whole is greater or less than the 
sum of all its parts, is absurd, because it is contrary to the 
absolute universal truth that the whole is equal to the sum 
of all its parts. 

§ 50. Ideas of sensations, of ideas, and of other mental 
states, at the time of having those states, are denominated 
acts of consciousness ; and we are said to be conscious of 
their objects. Thus we have the sensations of touch, and 
are conscious of touch ; we have sensations of pain, and are 
conscious of pain ; we form ideas of external objects, and 
are conscious of ideas ; we form ideas of spiritual objects, 
and are conscious of them ; and we feel emotions of plea- 
sure or pain, and are conscious of them. The objects of 
consciousness are sensations, ideas, and other mental exer- 
cises occurring at the time ; and acts of consciousness are 
ideas of those objects depending directly upon them. We 
perceive external objects by means of sensations, but we 
perceive sensations directly, without the intervention of any 
other state of mind. 

Those ideas which occur agreeably to some principle of 
association or suggestion on account of having been enter- 
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Ideas all agree in the properties by which they are distin- 
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§ 49. The highest generic division of ideas is that which 
resolves them into two classes, according as their objects 
are real or imaginary. All ideas of real objects may be 
referred to one class, and those whose objects are in some 
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which are simply false ; 2. Such as are absurd. Ideas are 
simply false, when they relate to objects which are not real, 
but which are conceivable, and not inconsistent with abso- 
lute universal truths. Any error in history or chronology 
is simply false, when the event to which it refers is con- 
ceivable. The idea that a whole is greater or less than the 
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absolute universal truth that the whole is equal to the sum 
of all its parts. 
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other state of mind. 
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before, are called remembrancet and recollections. 
I saw a friend yesterday at 3 o'clock P. M. ; the arrival of 
that hour to-day, reminds me of him. My remembrance of 
him to-day depends on my having had perception of him 
yesterday. 

All ideas which are deduced from other ideas considered 
as premises, or from sensations or other mental exercises, 
are called judgments ; and the process of deducing or infer- 
ring them, is called judging. We compare two rules, and 
judge that they are equal or unequal ; we examine a theory 
of morals, and judge that it is true or false ; we hear a rap 
at the door, and judge that some person is there ; we expe- 
rience pain in some part of the body, and judge that there 
is some derangement of the vital organic powers. 

Ideas which are formed arbitrarily as possible, or con- 
ceivable suppositions, are called imaginations. We see a 
man, and form ideas of him as an object of sight ; we con- 
ceive of a man whom we saw yesterday, and form ideas of 
him as we saw him ; but we imagine a man to be before ui 
when we do not see him ; and imagine one to have been 
before us yesterday, who was not before us, by an arbitrair 
exercise of conception. Ideas of this description are imiagi- 
nations. 



CHAPTER II- 

THE FACULTY OF IDEAS. 

§ 51. The faculties of sensation are located in different 
parts of the body, and some of them diffused through the 
whole of it. The faculty of ideas has no external organ, 
but is dependent for its powers on a healthy condition of the 
brain. To this extent the brain is an organ of thought. 
Concussion of the brain produces insensibility ; congestion 
and inflammation interfere essentially with the appropriate 
exercise of ideas, and materially derange the intellectual 
powers. In what way the brain subserves the exercise of 
ideas it is not easy, perhaps not possible, to decide. The 
facts we learn from observation ; the manner in which these 
results occur, is a matter of hypothesis. 
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Pirenological Theory of the Mental Faculties. 

§ 52. The Phrenolgists teach that the hrain is a congeries 
of (liferent mental organs, and that each part of it is the 
organ of a particular variety of mental operations, just as 
the eje is an or^an of sight, and the ear of hearing. The 
division and distribution which they have made of the mental 
faculties, are such as cannot be sustained by any just analysis 
of our mental operations. Dr. Gall professes to have dis- 
covered and located 27 Faculties. Dr. Spurzheim extended 
the list to 35, and introduced a new and improved nomen- 
clature. The Mental Faculties, according to bpurzheim, con- 
sist of 9 Propensities j 3 Inferior Sentiments 5 8 Superior 
Sentiments ; i Perceptive Faculties ,• 6 Intellectual Facul- 
ties, and 2 Reflective Faculties. 

The Propensities are, 1. Amativeness 5 2. Philoprogeni- 
tiveness ; 3. Inhabitiveness ; 4. Adhesiveness ; 5. Combative- 
ness ; 6. Destructiveness j 7. Secretiveness ; 8. Acquisitive- 
ness ; 9. Constructiveness. 

The Inferior Sentiments are, 10. Self-Esteem; IL Appro- 
bativeness \ 12. Cautiousness. 

The Superior Senimentts are, 13. Benevolence ; 14. 
Veneration ; 15. Firmness ; 16. Conscientiousness ; 17. Hope ; 
18. Marvelousness ; 19. Ideality 5 20. Mirthfulness ; 21. 
Imitation. 

The Perceptive Faculties are, 22. Individuality 5 23. Con- 
figuration ; 24. Size ; 25. Weight ; 26. Color. 

The Intellectual Faculties are, 27. Locality 5 28. Calcula- 
tion; 29. Order; 30. Eventuality; 31. Time; 32. Melody; 
33. Language. 

The Reflective Faculties are, 34. Comparison; 35, 
Causality. 

^ 53. A system of Mental Philosophy that finds all these 
Faculties in the human mind, may, on the same principle, 
and with equal propriety, find any number of them. In- 
stead of these 35 Mental Faculties a true analysis of our 
Mental exercises, gives; 1. The capacity of sensations, with 
their several species. 2. The capacity of ideas, with their 
several species. 3. The capacity of emotions, affections, and 
desires. 4. The capacity of purposes, choices, and volitions. 

The Faculty of Sensations is located in the different 
organs of sensation ; that of Ideas is located in the brain. 
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The Faculty of Ideas cannot be divided into different local 
Faculties. It is essentially one, and to divide it would be 
to destroy it. The same Faculty by which we think of one 
thing, enables us to think of every thing 5 the same Faculty 
by which we have ideas of one class of objects, enables us 
to form ideas of all classes of objects. In this respect the 
Faculty of Ideas may be compared to any one of the senses 
which minister to it. The Faculty of attaining a sense of 
one color, is the Faculty of attaining a sense of all colors ; 
and the Faculty of attaining a sense of one sound, is that of 
attaining a sense of all sounds. Destructiveness is not a 
mental faculty, a simple disposition to destroy is not an 
element of the human character. 

§ 54«. The absurdity of the Phrenological Philosophy is 
particularly observable in the distribution of ideas of num- 
ber to one Faculty, and those of individuality to another ; 
the element of number is individuality ; another name for 
unity. The same Faculty, therefore, which gives us ideas 
of one, must, from the nature of the case, give us ideas of 
both. 

The division of the Mental Faculties adopted by the 
Phrenologists being erroneous, their whole system falls with 
it, and nothing is proved in favor of the organic relation 
of the brain to the exercise of ideas. 

Rational Theory of the relation of the brain to ideas, 

§ 55. Another theory of the relation of the brain to the 
exercise of ideas, is, that it is not in any proper sense an 
organ of thought ; that all thinking is in the mmd, and is a 
mental process not involving the action of materisil organs ; 
but that the mind exists in juxtaposition to the brain, being 
extended with its extent, and pervading its substance j; that 
the mind has two general functions ; 1. Those of organic 
life ; 2. Those of intellectual life ; that the brain and nerves 
are the proper seat of the mind, and the organ through 
which it exercises and receives all the mental and mate- 
rial influences that belong to the phenomena both of or- 
ganic and intellectual life. 

The greater proportion of Mental Philosophers do not 
trouble themselves at all with this matter, but are contented 
with the fact that the mind thinks in some way, and by 
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gome meanft) without investigating the relation of its think- 
ing powers to any part of its corporeal »ystem. 

& 56. Another remarkable theory of the Faculty of Idea« 
is mat Emmanuel Kant, a distinguished German philosopher, 
who was born in 1724, and died in 1804. Dissatisfied with 
the |>reyailing systems of his time, he discarded them all as 
essentially false or defective, and substituted in thejr place 
one entirely new. He divided intellectual states of mind 
into intuitions, conceptions, ^nd ideas. Ideas of perception 
and consciousness, he denominated intuitions ; Ideas deduced 
form intuitions as thus defined and having relation to con- 
tingent objects, he denominated conceptions ; and those 
foraied from intuitions and conceptions by an exercise of 
reason embracing ideas of objects which are universal and 
necessaiy, he denominated ideas. Agreeably to this 
arrangement, he resolved the faculty of ideas into three 
supposed faculties, of Intuition, Understanding and Heason. 
Intaition, according to him, is the faculty of forming 
intaitiona from objects of sense and consciousness $ the 
understanding is the faculty of forming conceptions of all 
contingent objects, and reason is the faculty of forming ideas 
of thii^ which are absolute and unconditional, and of com* 
prehending the objects of intuition and conception under 
more general ideas derived from this source. 

§ 57. Besides the essential errors of this system, it is ex- 
tremely metaphysical, difficult to be understood, and still 
more cnfficult to be applied to useful purposes. It was in- 
vented to combat the skepticism of Hume and others, and 
to show the precise nature and limits of human knowledge. 
It demonstrated that knowledge was possible, and distributed 
cognitions into two classes, Empyrical and Rational. All 
knowledge derived from sensations and consciousness, and 
having direct relation to the objects of sensation and con- 
sciousness, was denominated empyrical ', and all knowledge 
of other and more remote objects, such as time, space, cau- 
sality, and the like, were denominated rational, and referred 
to reason alone. Rational ideas were considered as ideas of 
pure reason, and others were regarded as of a mixed nature 
and inferior order, belonging to the supposed inferior 
facualtj of the understanding. 

& 58. The distinctions made by Kant between intuition, 
understanding, and reason ; and his mode of applying his 
assumed principles to the exposition of tl^ complex phe- 
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nomena of the mind, are to a great extent fanciful, and serve 
only to bewilder and mislead inquirers. The same faculty 
which exercises intuitions, performs all the other acts of the 
understanding and reasoning. These acts may be different 
in other respects, but they all agree in being acts of the 
same kind considered with respect to the objects of thou^t. 
The highest species of reasoning may be resolved into intui- 
tions, proving that the faculty of intuition is the reasoning 
faculty. The entire system of Kant is artificial, and de- 
pends on three erroneous elementary conceptions, respecting 
the nature and offices of intuition, understanding and reason. 

Having misconceived these things, he proceeds to draw his 
conclusions from those false conceptions, and by an unparallel- 
ed energy and fertilty of intellect, builds up an entire system 
of delusion, the parts of which are supposed to prove the 
truth of the whole, by their consistency with each other. 
The consistency of a system with itself, proves that the 
parts are all legitimate deductions from the elementary con- 
ceptions on which the whole is founded, but does not prove 
that those conceptions are correct. Had Kant not been mis- 
taken in a few of his fundamental conceptions, he might have 
enriched Mental Philosophy with many valuable discoveries, 
and have contributed greatly to the perfection of* mental 
science. A mightier or bolder intellect never grappled with 
the mysteries of metaphysics. But the boldness of his aims 
and the independence and energy of his grasp on the objects 
of thought, were the occasion of the entire misdirection of 
his extraordinary powers, starting with arbitrary and artifi- 
cial distinctions, and erroneous conceptions, the entire labors 
of his life, have been nearly lost. Some have tried to follow 
him, and to draw the sober judgment of the world after him ; 
but they have signally failed ; and his abstruse speculations, 
which confounded and astonished mankind for a time, are 
at length being consigned to deserved neglect, or occasionally 
examined as a literary curiosity. 

§ 59. Having obtained sensations, the mind makes use of 
them as the conditions of thinking. Sensations make the 
first ideas possible. Ideas give rise to other ideas, and so on. 
Thinking commences where sensation ends, and in the de- 
velopment of its powers roams over the illimitable universe, 
goes back through the unnumbered ages of a past eternity, 
fend advances forward through the unnumbered ages of an 
eternity to come. 
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The principal office of the body is to serve as an organ of 
Sensations. For this purpose it is necessary. The mind 
reasons from sensations in forming ideas. How it reasons, 
in what mode it acts, by what modification of its substance 
it is affected in ideas, we cannot determine. We generally 
call thinking acting, and ideas mental acts. But ideas are 
capable of being prolonged indefinitely, and in the Divine 
mind are supposed to be eternal and unchangeable. This 
cannot be true of acts properly so called, but only of states. 
The ideas of the Divine mind, therefore, are states of mind, 
not acts ; and we infer from analogy, that ideas entertained 
by human minds, are of the same character. If ideas are 
states of mind, then the faculty of having ideas is the faculty 
of being in particular states, and the occasions and conditions 
of thinyking are the occasions and conditions of particular 
states of the thinking substance. 

§ 60. The dependence of the mind on the general health 
for the power of thinking, is a matter of common observa- 
tion, when the body becomes reduced by sickness, the 
mind becomes proportionably weak. Slight indispositions 
often cloud the mind, and impede the successful prosecution 
of every kind of studies. These effects are probably pro- 
duced through the brain. They deserve attention, however, 
in a practical point of view. As thinking is one of the main 
objects of existence, and as our destinies, to a great extent, 
both here and hereafter, depend upon our thoughts, and the 
success and wisdom with which we exercise our powers of 
thought, we ought to take the greatest pains to secure those 
physical conditions of the body, which are most favorable to 
clear and powerful thinking. This will require us to avoid, 
as far as possible, all debilitating excesses, and all depressing 
passions, and whatever else is injurious to our hesdth and 
happiness.* 

$61. Other important conditions of thinking are the vo- 
luntary exercise of our powers to accomplish this object. 
Men can hardly avoid having some thoughts ; but if they 
would turn the faculty of ideas to the greatest account ; if 
they would think to the best purpose, they must apply them- 
selves to it as a business, and prosecute it with determined 
resolution and by judicious means. To think accurately, 
profoundly and powerfully, is not an easy attainment. It 
requires earnestness and effort on the part of the thinker, di- 
rected to the attainment of valuable thoughts. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ATTENTION. 

^ 62. Attention denotes the voluntary direction of the 
mind to some object of thought. Men attend to sensible ob« 
jects by voluntary acts of consciousness, directed towards the 
sensations which they excite ; they attend to thoughts by 
voluntarily thinking of thoughts^ and to all the objects c^ 
thought, both immediate and remote, by voluntarily thinking 
of those objects. Attention, therefore, is the voluntary ex- 
ercise of the faculty of ideas on any of its legitimate objects. 
The subjection of this faculty in some degree to the control 
of the will, is one of our most important endowments. It is 
by this means chiefly that our destinies are put in our own 
power. Our emotions, affections and desires depend chiefly 
on our ideas ; our acts of will depend on our emotioiui, 
Sections and desires ; and our ideas depend, to a great ex« 
tent, on our will directing the exercise of the thinking 
power by attention. Thus we have a complete circle of 
mutual and reciprocal influences, contributing to form our 
characters and to determine our destinies. 

We cannot create ideas by attention ; but we can exer^ 
cise and use those which already exist in our minds, in such 
a manner as to obtain others. We cannot create sensations 
. or affections by attention, but by excluding irrelevant objects, 
we can bring ourselves under the full influence of such as 
are relevant to our purposes and pursuits, and determine the 
entire character of our mental exercises. 

§ 63. The simplest acts of attention are those which relate 
to sensible objects. Various objects of sight are before our 
eyes, we attend to one or another, or all, by voluntary acts of 
consciousness having reference to their impressions on our 
organs of sight. During the first instant, we obtain an idea 
of the general outline of a visible object ; we observe longet 
and become sensible of other impressions, from which we 
jfill up that outline ; we continue our observations, and make 
new discoveries still for some considerable time. Observa- 
Haa of external objects through the medium of the other 
MDief, is prosecuted in the same wav. When objects pro- 
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duce their effects on our organs of sensation, we attend to 
them by a voluntary direction of the mind towards them, 
through the sensations which they produce. Through the 
medium of sensations we observe and distinguish first one of 
their properties, then another, thinking of each for the time 
to the exclusion of others, and so on. 

Persons attend to objects of thought which are not percep- 
tible by the senses, through the medium of symbols adapted 
to suggest them ; or else by purely mental processes. Every 
i^cies of language is made use of to suggest objects of 
thought, and to assist the mind in gaining conceptions of 
them. By observing words and expressions, we obtain con- 
ceptions of ideas ; having obtained an idea, we can pause 
and retain it, and compare the object of it with other ob- 
jects, and consider it in various relations and in difient points 
of view. 

{ 64. The exercise of attention consists mainly in two 
things: 

1. Voluntarily exercising particular thoughts in prefer^ 
eace to others wnich may co-exist in the mind at the time. 

2. Exercising its chosen* thoughts to the exclusion of 
others. 

The more we attend to one object, the less consciousness 
can we have of others. Several thoughts mav co-exist in 
the mind, but they will be vague and indefinite. In pro- 
portion as we concentrate our attention on one object, our 
conceptions of it will be distinct and perfect. 

In all our trains of thought, the course of our thinking 
and the character of our thoughts are determined, to a g^eat 
extent, by the attention which we pay to some objects, 
exclusive of others. The exercise of attention, in some 
d^ree, is almost unremitted. The moment we awake 
in the morning, we begin to attend to some objects to the 
exclusion of others ; we come to the table to take our morn- 
ing meal, and continue our distinguishing attentions ; then 
we go to our business, and prosecute that on the same prin- 
ciple. Study is a continual attention to particular objects, 
to the greater or less perfect exclusion of others. The 
power of attention is the power of voluntary thinking. 
Some possess this power to a much greater extent than 
others. In many it is feeble and imperfect. If several 
objects are before the mind at the time that one is selected 
to be the object of particular attention, they continue there ; 
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or if excluded at all, they return ever and anon, and pro- 
duce more or less unsteaainess and confasion of thought. 
It is difficult to pursue regular trains of thought, and to 
attend closely to particular objects, for any considerable 
time, in the midst of noise, conversation, and business. 
Hence the advantage of seclusion and retirement to students. 

§ 65. The power of exclusive attention to particular ob- 
jects is like other voluntary powers capable of being greatly 
improved and extended by discreet exercise. Men who 
accustom themselves to attend to one thing at a time, to the 
exclusion of every thing else, will experience a continual 
improvement of this power. Persons on the other hand, 
who do not accustom themselves to attend exclusively, for 
any considerable time, to any thing, but allow their minds 
to be perpetually diverted from serious pursuits by trifles, 
will not only fail of acquiring any considerable powers of 
attention, but will often be the subjects of contemptible 
weakness and imbecility in this respect. Habits of steady, 
patient, resolute, and long continued attention, are the 
essential conditions of extraordinary intellectual powers. 
An unsteady mind is always 'a weak mind. Csesar and 
Napoleon were men of remarkable powers of attention. 
Every important object to them was individualized and 
insulated from every thing else, and grasped with the utmost 
force and energy of the thinking powers. That easy, ram- 
bling, aimless thinking, which occupies a large portion of 
the time of many men, occupied them but little. Their 
thoughts flowed in strong currents, deepened and impelled 
by great interests, and directed by high and firm resolves. 
&) it has always been with the truly great and the greatly 
good. Great men are thinking men. They are men who 
think of objects which task their powers to the utmost, and 
who prosecute thinking as a business, not merely as a pas- 
time. 

§ 66, Men's habits of attention are generally more or less 
limited, and are influenced, to a considerable extent, by 
their habits, business, and pleasures. 'Some degree of 
attention is necessary to learn any business, and continues 
to be necessary in the prosecution of business after it is 
learned. Habits of inattention to one's business constitute 
habitual carelessness, and result in accidents and irregu- 
Iftrities, which are incompatible with any great success. 
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Persons who have never attended much to any particular 
class of objects, will at first often find attention laborious 
and difficult. Slight attractions, and ideas introduced by 
casual associations, will divert them. Their feelings wiu 
be at variance with their endeavors, and their progress will 
be often hindered in modes that they cannot account for. 
But persevering and determined effort will soon overcome 
those obstacles, and what was begun as a task, and accom^ 
plished imperfectly, and with difficulty, will after a while, 
be prosecuted with the greatest pleasure and success. 

§ 67. The first practical rule in respect to attention, is 
to attend to one thing at a time. To attend properly to 
several' things at once, is impossible. 

The second rule is to attend to each thing during a period 
of time sufficient to attain a perfect knowledge of it, so far 
as that knowledge may be requisite for our pyrposes. Much 
labor is often lost by not devoting sufficient time to impor- 
tant objects of thought. Reading books in a hurry is gene- 
rally of little use, and when it becomes a common practice, 
is highly injurious. Valuable ideas are .worth too much 
to be instantly dismissed as soon as they are attained. Hav- 
ing attained them, we ought to keep them in view for a 
sufficient time to become familiar with them. One week 
spent in study, getting valuable ideas, retaining them, be- 
coming familiar with them, and considering them in all 
important points of view, is of more use in the improvement 
of the mind, and in the acquisition of real and permanent 
knowledge, than years of literary dissipation spent in ram- 
bling from field to field, and from object to object, without 
thoroughly considering any thing. 

§ 68. The control which we have over our affections and 
dispositions, depends, to a great extent, on the degree to 
which we attend to particular objects. Men who attend 
very much to flowers, will love flowers ; those who attend 
much to birds, will love birds ; and those who attend much 
to their fellow men, with a view to appreciate their virtues 
and necessities, will be interested in them. Those who 
attend exclusively to secular business, will have their feel- 
ings deeply interested in business pursuits and transactions ; 
those who attend much to the consideration of moral and 
scientific subjects, will be proportionably interested in mo- 
rality and science ; |ind those who attend much to religion, 
will usually be interested in it. It appears, therefore, that 
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attention exercises a controlling office in the formation and 
modification of every variety of human character. By 
attending to particular ohjects, we secure the development 
of emotions smd a^Tections corresponding to those objects. 

All rational plans for the education of youth, and for the 
improvement of -adult persons in morals, religion, arts, 
sciences, and domestic habits, involve the exercise of atten- 
tion to objects adapted to secure those results. 

§ 69. The third rule for the exercise of attention, is to 
attend to particular objects at the proper times, and accord- 
ing to their relative importance. It is a pitiful error to be 
attending to trifles, when we ought to attend to serious 
and weighty matters ; to attend to things affecting th^ inter- 
ests of the day only, when we ou^t to attend to things 
affecting our whole lives ; and to attend to things affectiog 
this life only, twhen we ought to attend to those affecting 
our destinies for eternity. 

^ 70. The fourth rule for the exercise of attention, is to 
exercise our minds in attention, with an intensity and energy 
proportioned to the dignity and value of the objects to be 
accomplished by powerful thinking. We have our powers 
of thought, limited at best, but capable of being indefinitely 
extended and enlarged by judicious and vigorous exercise. 
For the employment of these powers, we have the universe 
spread out like a map to be studied. We have the bound* 
less fields of science and religion to explore i and we have 
a part to bear in conducting the affairs of the state, the 
church, and the world, by which we may bless millions, 
and be ourselves blessed in all the blessedness we create for 
others. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

$ 71. Consciousness considered as a faculty of the mind, 
is a department of the general Faculty of Ideas. It denotes 
the power of the mind to perceive directly its own sensa- 
tions, ideas, emotions, affections, desires, and acts of will. 
Some philosophers have denied the existence of conscious- 
ness as different from the states of mind to which it relates. 
But the contrary is evidently the fact ; for we have ideas of 
our sensations at the time of having sensations ; hut a sensa^ 
ti<m is one thing, and an idea of it is another. We expe- 
rience pain, and have ideas of it at the same time. By and 
by our pain subsides, but we still remember it. The ide^ 
of memory does not involve the sensation, but exists without 
it. But if the idea of pain exists in the mind without any 
sensation of pain at the time, then it is a different thing iirom 
the sensaticm to which it relates. The consciousness of pain, 
therefore, is an idea, and is not pain itself nor any part of it. 
The same is true of every other act of consciousness. Our 
mental exercises are themselves the direct objects of our 
consciousness. We experience pain and are conscious of it f 
we judge that the evening is far spent, and are conscious of 
this judgment ; we love God and our neighbor, and are con- 
scious of loving them ; we exercise choices and form pur- 
poses and volitions, and are conscious of them. As soon as 
our states of mind pass by we remember them, our ideas of 
memory bearing the same relation to those of consciousness, 
w4iich similar ideas of material objects bear to perceptions. 
Exercises of consciousness, therefore, give us ideas of the 
same nature and the same validity as exercises of percep- 
tion. 

^ 72. The exercise of consciousness is not necessary ex- 
cept to a limited extent. The objects of consciousness are 
sensations, ideas and other mental exercises. When these 
objects occur, we may always be conscious of them, if we 
attend to fhem. But if our minds are intensely occupied 
with other objects, these will be proportionably unnoticed. 
In the exercises of sight and touch, our minds are so habitu- 
ally and fully occupied with forming ideas of visible and 
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tangible objects, that we seldom think of the sensations ; and 
in our ordinary trains of thought, we seldom think of our 
thoughts, or have any distinct consciousness of them. They 
are present to our minds. If our attention is called to them, 
we think of them ; otherwise they are suffered in multitudes 
of cases to pass without the least notice. 

The idea that thoughts must be objects of actual con- 
sciousness, because they are in the mind, is without founda- 
tion in reason, and is contrary to facts in human experience. 
The representation of consciousness, therefore, as a neces- 
sary effect of sensations and ideas, is erroneous. Actual 
consciousness is not necessary in all the cases in which it is 
possible, any more than actual perceptions or any other 
class of actual judgments are always necessary, when they 
are possible. Consciousness is, to some extent, Yoluntary 
and not necessary. Some degree of the exercise of this 
power is universal, but the highest and most perfect exer- 
cises of it are restricted to few. 

§ 73. We are conscious of mental exercises, not of the 
mind itself. Consciousness gives us no more knowledge of 
the mind, than sensations do of matter ; and a knowledge of 
ourselv-es is not the immediate effect of consciousness, but 
of judgment. What is called by some self-consciousness, is 
self-judgment. We are conscious of pain, pleasure, and other 
sensations, also of ideas, affections, and acts of will. This 
consciousness is an intuitive knowledge of those mental 
exercises, and of nothing more. Having sensations, ideas, 
affections, and other mental exercises, we naturally begin to 
compare them with one another, and to reason from them. 
The effects of this reasoning are ideas both of ourselves, and 
of external objects. Ideas of ourselves are not given in acts 
of consciousness, as some suppose, but are inferred from 
them. In this respect they are analogous to ideas of external 
objects, which are inferred from sensations, but are not given 
in them. From sensations we commence our reasonsngs re- 
specting material objects ; from consciousness of sensations 
and of dther mental exercises, we commence our reasonings 
respecting spiritual objects. The whole theory of the na- 
tural world is built on sensations 5 and the whole theory of 
the spiritual world, on consciousness. 

§ 74. The mind's natural capacity for the exercise of con- 
sciousness, is similar to that for the exercise of judgment in 
Hm perception of material objects, but it is not usually de- 
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veloped to the same extent. The whole experience of child- 
hood and youth, and nearly all the pursuits of life, require 
the constant and vigorous exercise of judgment in determin- 
ing from sensations the nature of material objects. Hence, 
powers of external perception are universally developed to 
a very high degree. Material things are continual objects 
of attention, and the power of observing and studying them 
with effect, obtains a proportionable development. But with 
the power of consciousness, the case is far different. Just in 
proportion as the attention is directed to objects without, 
and to mental phenomena considered only as symbols of 
such objects, it is withdrawn from objects within, and from 
mental exercises considered in any other relations, than those 
which they sustain to the external world. Hence, in the 
case of the great mass of men, the Faculty of consciousness 
is far less fully developed, than that of external perception. 
§ 75. This imperfect development of the Faculty of con- 
sciousness in the case of most men is one of the principal 
impediments to the progress of Mental and Moral Science. 
Men whose other intellectual powers are fully developed, 
are so little practiced in observing their own thoughts and 
feelings, as to be utterly incapable of analyzing them cor- 
rectly and determining their elements. The power of con- 
sciousness is the common property of all, but in the case 
of most, it slumbers in perpetual quietude and infancy. This 
is an error of injurious consequence, and leads to a defect of 
character which it belongs to wise and good men to remedy. 
The general system of education ought to be modified so as 
to meet the emergency which is thus created, and bring 
forward future generations to possess a completeness and 
perfection of intellectual character not heretofore generally 
attained. This is entirely practicable. All that is requisite 
for its accomplishment is to have the sciences of mind and 
morals systematically studied and taught, and to have pupils 
early and faithfully drilled in the art of thinking of their 
own thoughts and feelings. The same kind of discipline is 
requisite for this purpose which is requisite to develop 
capacities of mathematical or general reasoning, and will 
produce corresponding results. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PER0SPTION8 OF MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL OBJECTS. 

The Faculty of perceiving material objects is common to 
men and animals, and is a department of the general Faculty 
of ideas. Perceptions of external objects are ideas of those ob- 
jects dependent on sensations and relating to them as the causes 
of sensations. We experience sensations of touch, and 
form ideas of resisting objects as causes of these sensations ; 
we experience sensations of color, and form ideas of colored 
objects as the causes of these sensations. So of all our per- 
ceptions. Our ideas of mind have a similar origin, except 
that they depend on ideas of consciousness instead of de- 
pending on sensations. 

We think and feel, and form ideas of our minds as beings 
which are the subjects of thinking and feeling. Here the 
question arises, what is the ground of the idea that a sensation 
has an objective cause i or that a thought or feeling is the state 
of some being, and has a subjective cauise 1 All that sense 
gives us is sensations; all that consciousness gives us, is 
ideas of sensations, of ideas, or of other mental exercises. 
How then do we gain ideas of external objects or of inter- 
nal subjects as concurring in the production of sensations 1 
How do we pass from a sensation to a sensible object 1 Or 
from an idea to a thinking and sentient being \ 

§ 77. The solution of this problem has occupied the at- 
tention and tried the skill of almost every class of Mental 
Philosophers, and was the great work undertaken by Kant. 
The Scotch Philosophers, with Reed at their head, tnet the 
question without resolving it, and endeavored to silence 
skepticism by an irresistible appeal to common sense. They 
did not attempt to show how we passed from sensations to 
the material world, or from consciousness to the spiritual 
world ; but they proved that we made such passages some- 
how, and that these worlds were not figments of the imagi- 
nation, or matters of uncertain conjecture, but valid realities. 
This, however, was making very little progress in mental 
science, and failed to satisfy the human mind. No one 
* ubted that there was an external world ; no one doubted 

•t there were sentient and thinking beings, and that them 
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selves and tbeir fellow-mea were such beings. These things 
were objects of knowledge, and were recognized by all men 
as such, but the question was, how we knew them, and on 
what authority we receive them as true 1 Kant answered 
the question correctly and fully by demonstrating that we 
apprehend them by an exercise of Keason ; that we do not 
fijia the external world in sensations, nor the spiritual world 
in consciousness ; that we find in these objects simply phe- 
nomena, and nothing more, and consequently, that ideas of 
material and spiritual objects, are not obtained by analysis 
from sensations or consciousness ; but that from sensations 
we infer sensible objects i and from consciousness, subjects 
of consciousness, by a simple exercise of reason. This ex- 
ercise of Reason is conditioned on sensations and conscious- 
ness. Sensations are the condition of our perceptions of 
the material world, and consciousness is the condition of our 
percepticm of ourselves as the subjects of mental exercises. 
We experience sensations, and infer sensible objects ; we 
experience consciousness, and infer a conscious subject. 
These inferences are our primitive ideas of things as objec- 
tive and subjective causes of our sensations and conscious- 
ness. The effects are given us as objects of consciousness, 
and from them we infer the causes as objects of judgment. 
The faculty by which we do this is the faculty of Judgment 
or Reason, comprehending a large department of the generic 
faculty of ideas. 

^ 78* The judgments by which we infer the existence of 
objective and subjective causes of sensation and conscious- 
ness, are not the effect of any abstract ideas, or any general 
conclusions respecting causes and effects, but are the spon- 
taneous exercises of human and animal minds, forming from 
sensations and consciousness, ideas of sensible and sentient 
objects. The conceptions both of the material and spiritual 
world, are relative to our sensations and consciousness. 
They are suppositions or hypotheses formed by the mind to 
account for its sensations and consciousness, imperfect, and 
in part erroneous at first, but subject to continusd correction 
and improvement, from continued experience and reasoning, 
till every erroneous element is discarded, and every element 
is added which is necessary to bring the objects of our ideas 
into a complete conformity with our sensations and con- 
sciousness. The mind's perception of material objects is 
through the medium of sensations, and its perception of itself 
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as a sentient being, is through the medium of consciousness 
The material world is its rational cause of sensations ; 
itself is its rational cause of consciousness, and the distinc- 
tion between itself and other objects, is made on the same 
grounds as other analogous dictinctions respecting identity 
and diversity. 

t79. The capacity of perceiving material objects begins 
e exercised as soon as we become the subjects of sensa- 
tions, and continues to be exercised almost incessantly, du- 
ring all the subsequent stages of life. Not only is it exer- 
cised continually, but it is almost continually in earnest, 
careful, attentive exercise. By this means it usually attains 
a very complete development. The extent, number, and 
accuracy of our daily perceptions of external objects are 
truly astonishing. We look out upon a landscape, and how 
many objects do we see ! How. many qualities and relations 
do we perceive ! How accurately do we estimate distances, 
magnitudes, forms, and other qualities of bodies ! How nu- 
merous too are the perceptions which we obtain by the 
other senses. 

The clearness and perfection of our perceptions are not 
less wonderful than their number and variety. Some of our 
perceptions are vague and indeterminate. When we view 
a man at a great distance, he appears like a speck, we can- 
not determine whether he is a man or a thing. He draws 
nearer and appears larger, and more like a man, till at a cer- 
tain distance, all the visible elements of the man appear, 
and we decide that he is a man with perfect certainty. The 
same is true of perception by the other senses. Vague and 
indeterminate sensations produce vague und indeterminate 
ideas. But the cases are reckoned by millions daily, in 
which both our sensations and consequent ideas, are of the 
most distinct and discriminating character. The extent of 
power belonging to the faculty of perception, and the diver- 
sity of objects which it is capable of apprehending, together 
with the clearness and accuracy of the judgments which it 
involves, are objects not to be thought of, except with won- 
der and admiration. The capacities of the animal mind in 
this respect, are of vast variety and extent ; those of man, 
however, are more entirely within the field of our know- 
ledge, and are of an order to correspond with his more ex- 
Ifnsive and varied powers of reasoning, and with his more 
'Alltod position in the scale of being. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JXTDGMENTS. 

§ 80. Judgments are deductions or inferences from other 
ideas ; and are themselves a prolific source of ideas. From 
sensations and consciousness we obtain perceptions both of 
natural and spiritual objects. Having obtained these per- 
ceptions, and discovered the objects to which they relate, 
we infer other objects from them ; and from these objects 
oth«*s still, to an indefinite extent. The faculty of inferring 
some objects from others is similar to that of inferring ob- 
jects in the first place from sensations and consciousness. 
This faculty is denominated judgment, and sometimes rea- 
son. It is called judgment, because it is exercised in deci- 
ding on civil and criminal cases in courts of justice, and in 
forming conclusions on the ground of evidences generally. 
It is called reason, because it is exercised in discovering 
reasons for things, and in tracing effects to their causes. 
By whatever name it is called, it is the original and primary 
department of the faculty of ideas or the power of thinking. 
The power of thinking, in its elementary, simple and origi- 
nal exercise, is the power of judging, or of inferring objects 
from phenomena, and from other objects. This power be- 
longs to the human mind by virtue of its constitution, just 
as the capacity of sensation belongs to it, and is one of 
the original indispensable elements of human and animal 
natures. 

§ 81. Judgment is a power not of analyzing ideas only, 
but of forming them ; and not of forming ideas ai-bitrarily, 
but in correspondence to things. 

Ideas of judgment are in their nature dependent on things, 
and are exercises of mind, having reference to things in 
the different points of view, and the different relations, in 
which the mind comes in contact with them. If there had 
not been the thing, material substance, operating on the 
organs of sense, the mind could have had no idea of material 
substance ; if there had not been the thing, mind, acting as 
a subject of consciousness, the mind could have had no idea 
of mind ; if there had not been the things, time and space, 
developed and revealed by sensations and consciousness, 
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the mind could have had no ideas of time and space. The 
same may be said of all the mind's judgments. They are 
the product of things, which directly or indirectly produce 
them, and relate to those things as the objects of thought. 

& 82. The dependence of the mind on things as the con- 
ditions of its judgments, is similar to its dependence on 
organic impressions as the conditions of its sensations. Sen- 
sations furnish the prima^ conditions of knowledge, but 
not one of its elements. The elements of knowledge are 
judgments. By overlooking this, the progress of mental 
science has been essentially retarded, and its purity essen- 
tially impaired. It has been a common theory, that the 
elements of all knowledge are furnished by the senses and 
consciousness. On this theory Hume based his system of 
skepticism, and restricted the limits of human knowledge 
to objects of sense and consciousness, undermining the foun- 
dations of all human faith in things beyond this narrow 
sphere. Within the domain of sensation and consciousness, 
he allowed us knowledge ; all beyond this he characterized 
as hypothesis and conjecture. The world was startled 
with the novelty of his conclusions, and shocked with their 
impiety. He was seen to aim a fatal blow at all the ac- 
knowledged and time-honored foundations of religious belief 
and moral virtue ; and to lay the dearest hopes and fondest 
anticipations^ of the human race, prostrate in the dust. The 
human heart shrunk with horror from so dark and dreary 
a system ,* and human reason, without stopping to analyze it, 
and without waiting to discover the precise points of its 
departure from the highway of truth, pronounced it false 
and dangerous. This system was immediately met and 
confuted on the authority of reason and common sense, and 
was shown to lead to conclusions which the human mind 
could not admit. Such a confutation answered to some 
extent the great purposes of practical reason, but it was 
not the satisfaction that the human mind required ,* it silen- 
ced skepticism without fully satisfying reason. The fact 
of a field of knowledge beyond the domain of sense and 
consciousness, was established, but the problem of the origin 
and attainment of that knowledge, was left unsolved and 
^touched. Reason, whose province it is to resolve diffi- 
eahies, not merely to confront them with greater difficul- 
^s ^ whose province it is from facts to ascend to causes, 
mSt from actions to agents and principles of action, while 
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it admitted perception of objects beyond the sphere of sense 
and consciousness as facts, persisted in its demand of an 
explianation of those facts. 

§ 83. The first man whom Providence raised up to meet 
this demand, and fearlessly to grapple with all the difficul- 
ties of this great subject, was Kant. With a boldmess and 
strength of conception which have never been surpassed, 
and with powers of the most refined analysis and the most 
accurate and comprehensive reasoning, he first grasped the 
problem itself, in its broad extent and profound deptns, and 
theA set himself deliberately at work to resolve it, to meet 
all its conditions, and satisfy all its demands. It is not 
awarding him too much praise to say, that he accomplished 
this object perfectly j and that he thereby obtained for phi- 
losophy one of 'the noblest triumphs of the human mind. 
Had he stopped with the solution of this problem, and mo- 
destly added it to the previously established principles oi 
mental science, without undertaking to re-construct the 
whole system ; had he found among previously established 
principles, the proper place to be occupied and filled by his 
own immortal discoveries, and placed them there, without 
derogating from the value and reality of all previous know- 
ledge, his services in the cause of science would have been 
much greater than they now are ; and the general directi(m 
of his transcendent powers much more profitable. Had he 
done this, he would have taken rank in Mental Philosophy, 
by the side of Newton in Natural Philosophy 5 and would 
bave been not less than he, a guiding star to future ages 
in the science of his adoption, and the patriarch of a new 
dispensation of that science. 

§ 84. The skeptical philosophy of Hume was founded 
ill a misconception of the nature and conditions of know- 
led^* It resolved the knowledge conditioned on sensations 
and consciousness, into sensations ajid consciousness ; and 
denied the validity of all ideas, which could not be sub- 
jected to such an apparent analysis. . The true theory is, 
however, that the ideas supposed by Hume and others to be 
capable of being resolved into sensations and (consciousness, 
are capable of no such solution ; that sensations and con- 
sciousness are the conditions, not the elements of these 
ideas ; and that these ideas are as valid conditions for other 
ideas, as the sensations and consciousness on which they 
depend are for them. We thus arrive at two results of the 
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highest practical and speculative interest. The first is, 
that ideas of the direct objects of perception, are judgments 
depending on sensation and consciousness, and are the mind's 
perception of things as they stand related to its exercises 
of sensation and consciousness. The second is, that ideas 
of time, space, causality, and dependence, and other objects 
not given us by sensations or consciousness, are judgments 
depending ultimately on perceptions, and of equal objective 
validity with them. Perceptions derive their validity from 
sensations and consciousness ; and ideas of other objects, 
from perceptions. The relation of ][>erceptions to sensations 
and consciousness is that of dependence, and the relation of 
other ideas to perceptions is the same. 

& 85. The constancy and uniformity of ideas in like con- 
ditions, is not the evidence of their objective validity, but 
of the permanency and unchangableness both of the mind 
itself and of other objects. The objective validity both of 
the objects of perception and reason is the very thing which 
reason reveals, and is involved in every legitimate exercise 
of judgment. 

§ 86. Judgments are either affirmative or negative, and 
may be resolved in subjects and predicates. Affirmative 
and negative judgments are founded on similar principles, 
and generally accompany each other. In affirmative judg- 
ments we infer that something is ; in negative judgments 
we infer that something is not. The subject of a judgment 
is the thing concerning which we judge ; the predicate, 
is what we judge concerning it. The phrase. Virtue is good, 
expresses a judgment. Virtue denotes the subject of that 
judgment ; is good, expresses the predicate. Ideas denoted 
by the predicate of a judgment, are said to be predicated 
of the subject. 

§ 87. Ideas are predicated of subjects on two grounds ; 
first, on the ground that their objects are comprehended in 
the complex conception of the subject. Thus, goodness 
may be predicated of virtue, on the ground that the com- 
plex conception of virtue, relates to it as some thing good ; 
evil may be predicated of vice, on the ground that the com- 
plex conception of vice relates to it, as something evil ; and 
succession of parts may be predicated of time on the ground that 
the elementary conception of time relates to it as successive 
and so on. Judgments of this description are called analy- 
ticaL| because they are derived from the ideas of the subject 
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by analysis, and are really contained in those ideas. They are 
aiflo called judgments a priori, because they are developed 
by analysis from previous judgments. They existed in com- 
plex ideas before, and are obtained from them by analysis. 

§ 88. The second ground of judgment is some condition 
not contained in the mind's conception of the subject, as 
when we predicate goodness of a particular action from its 
effects, or attribute powers to particular agents from their 
actions, or refer parts to a whole, from observing that they 
constitute an entire object. Judgments of this description 
are called synthetic, or additive, because they add some 
element to our conception of the subject which was not 
previously contained in it. Synthetic judgments may be 
either It priori or a posteriori. They are a priori when they 
are derived from other ideas previously existing in the mind, 
and k posteriori when they are derived from ideas subse- 
quently obtained. We are the subjects of ideas relating to 
numerous objects. Our ideas of each of these objects may 
be modified from time to time by ideas derived from our 
ideas of other known objects, in proportion as we consider 
their mutual relations. When a new idea is introduced into 
the ^eat family it may not at first become the occasion of 
the modification pre-existing ideas. After a while its object 
is compared with that of one and another, and another idea, 
and judgment after judgment is formed from it, creating a 
proportionable variety of new ideas, and adding new ele- 
ments to old ones. 

§ 89. The analytical and synthetic modes of reasoning 
both have their uses. By analytical judgments we develop 
and reproduce particular truths from general ones, and less 
general truths from more general ones. By synthetic judg- 
ments we discover truths not known before, and add to our 
pre-existing ideas the new discovered elements. In the order 
of nature synthetic reasoning is first, and is the essential 
condition of analytical reasoning. The object of synthetic 
reasoning is the acquisition of knowledge ; and that of 
analytical reasoning is the preservation and use of knowledge 
already acquired, and the reduction of particular objects to 
their appropriate species and generic. 

§ The logic of Aristotle is a system of analytical reason- 
ing which does not give us new truth, but analyzes and re- 
produces old ones, by inferring ideas of the species from 
those of the genus and ideas of particular objects from those 
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of atke species to which they belong. The analyticftl method 
is the method of practical reason, and is a compendiouls 
mode of reasoning by which the mind repeats at will its 
judgment of known objects. The mind cannot repeat its 
ideas arbitrarily ; and cannot even form conceptions of ob- 
jects in a manner entirely arbitrary. The very conception, 
for example, that virtue is good, implies that virtue denotes 
one thing, and good another, and involves the idea of good 
as the genus, of virtue as the species, and of the relation of 
virtue the species, as a part of good the genus. Ideas exist 
in the human mind in logical forms, and all our conceptions 
have relation to their objects as particulars making a part of 
a species, or species making a part of a genus. 

§ 91. This great principle was clearly apprehended and 
developed by Aristotle, it was also apprehended by Kant 
and incorporated into his philosophy as an original element 
and law of reason. But the development of it has not yet 
been effected in such a manner as to put it in to the hill 
possession of the entire mass of thinking men, and make it 
the general property of mankind. 

Thought, m all its varieties, is a state of one substance, the 
mind ; and it is a state in which the mind forms ideas both 
of itself and of other objects. Considered with respect to 
the mind which thinks, the aggregate of all the thoughts 
entertained consist of one spiritual substance affected by 
other substances and by its own operations which depend 
ultimately on other substances. The mind is one being, iis 
ideas constitute one aggregate of thoughts, and all the ob- 
jects of its ideas constitute one aggregate of objects. The 
thinking power is adapted to apprehend things as they are, 
and as they effect its sensibility. It apprehends them in their 
unities and pluralities; their similarities and diversities; 
their localities and times. All that is common to them, it 
it perceives as common ; and all that is peculiar to each, it 
perceives as peculiar. It contemplates things as wholes 
and parts, as causes effects, and as substances and properties. 

§ 92. This mode of viewing things is explained by Kant 
as ifeferable to the laws of reason. It is the property of 
reason to comprehend the objects of particular ideas under 
general ideas, and the objects of general ideas under univer- 
▼ersal ideas. The mind does this naturally and universally 
to the extent to which its rational powers are developed. It 
is essential to the nature of ideas to relate to their objects as 
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parficulars, as parts of species and general classes of objectS| 
and as parts of the entire whole of all existing and con- 
ceivable objects. 

If the mind had but one object of knowledge it could only 
have ideas of it as a particular thing till it obtained a con- 
ception of another object. But the moment it succeeded in 
forming a conception of another object it would begin to 
compare the two, and to reduce its conceptions of both to 
one more general conception embracing the elements in 
which both should agree. This formation of general ideas 
from particular ones, is constant and universal, and may, 
therefore, well be considered as taking place in conformity 
with a universal and essential law of reason. This natural 
tendency of reason to generalization, this law of universal gen- 
eralization, by which every human mind reduces all the ob- 
jects of its knowledge to species and genera, and contem- 
plates all the objects of its ideas, both in their individual 
and general relations, as single things, and as parts of greater 
wholes, till in its last act of generalization it reduces every 
thing to absolute unity, and comprehends every thing as the 
object of otie single conception, is a grand and glorious 
feature of our mental constitution. 

§ 93. Particular ideas bring us into intelligent relations to 
particular objects 5 and general ideas bring us into intelli- 
gent relations to general objects. Our relations to particular 
objects create a demand for ideas of objects as particular, and 
our relations to general objects create a demand for ideas of 
general objects. 

The mind has certain capacities and modes of judgment 
given it by the Creator, as universal properties and limita- 
tions of reason, and the faculty of judging is a faculty of 
forming ideas in these modes, in all the appropriate condi- 
tions for the exercise of them. 

Categories of Aristotle and Kant. 

§ 94«. Aristotle and his followers divided judgments in ten 
classes, called Categories, and named the categories from 
their objects, as follows 5 1. Substance ; 2. Quantity j 
3. Quality; 4. Relation; 5. Action; 6. Passion; 7. Time; 
8. Place ; 9. Situation ; 10. Habit. 

Kant improved tipon the generalization of Aristotle, and 
divided judgments into four general classes, or Quantity, 
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Quality, Relation, and Modality ; each of wiiich he subdi- 
vided into three categories, making in all twelve categories, 
or twelve primitive modes of judgment. The categories of 
Kant are as follows : 

1. Quantity 5 1. Unity 5 2. Multitude ; 3. Totality. 
II. Quality j 4. Reality ; 5. Negation ; 6. Limitation. 

III. Relation ; 7. Substance ; 8. Accident ; 9. Cause. 

IV. Modality; 10. Possibility 5 11. Existence; 12. Necessity. 
All the categories, both of Aristotle and Kant, may be 

reduced to eight. The category of unity and totality are 
the same, totality being the reduction of plurality to a 
unity of a higher order. Substance, cause, existence and 
accident belong to the categories of cause and effect, and 
limitation is a species of negation, and belongs to that cate- 

Improved System of Categories, 

§ 95. Neither the divisions of Aristotle nor Kant are 
complete or generally satisfactory. The simple, original, 
and only possible modes of judgment ; and their precise 
character and number still remain, therefore, to be deter- 
mined. They are legitimate objects of inquiry, and fairly 
within the limits of the field of human knowledge. On a 
careful inspection of our judgments, it will be found that 
they possess the following universal characteristics. They 
are aflSu*mative, or negative ; and they relate to objects as 
causes and effects ; as one or more 5 and as necessary or 
contingent. Possibility and impossibility are species of 
necessity and contingency ; substances and qualities are 
species of causes^ and actions and phenomena of all kinds 
are both causes and effects, according to the relations in 
which they are viewed. 

These eight modes of thinking may be reduced to the 
four generic classes, of Quality, Reality, Quantity, and 
Modality, and exhibited as follows : 

Fundamental Laws of Tfiovght. 



§96. I. Quality or form of judgments. 
1. Affirmation ; 2. Negation. 
II. Reality of the objects of judgment. 



lation ; 2. Negation, 
the objects 
3. Cause ; 4. Effect. 
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in. Quantity of the objects of judgment* 

5. Unity 5 6. Plurality. 
IV. Modality of judgments. 

7. Necessity 5 8. Contingency ; or Possibility 
and impossibility. 

All conceptions of objects by which we judge affirmatively 
or negatively, may be generalized under the head of the 
quality or form of judgments ; all those in which we con- 
ceive of objects as causes or effects under the head of reality ; 
all those in which we conceive of objects as one or many 
under the head of quantity ; and all those in which we con- 
ceive of them as necessary or contingent, possible or im- 
possible, under the head of modality. Every object of 
thought is judged affirmatively or negatively ; as cause or 
effect ; as one or many ; and as necessary or contingent. 

& 97. An inquiry into the precise nature of judgments has 
hiuierto been undertaken by few, and has awakened but 
little general interest. Had the subject been more generally 
attended to, it might long since have been settled to the 
satisfaction of human reason and greatly to the benefit of 
mental and moral science. It is a subject which requires 
close attention, and the most accurate and refined analysis 
of all our judgments in order to ascertain precisely what all 
their points of agreement and all their points of diversity 
are. These points being accurately determined, a cor- 
responding division and classification of the elements of 
thought becomes easy and certain. A proper and satisfactory 
explanation of judgments requires this precise investigation 
of their nature and properties. 

Hence the logical mind of Aristotle was brought to attempt 
tlie perfect classification of all the elements of thought, by 
the same principles of reasoning and for the same practical 
purposes, that induced him to investigate and classify other 
objects. The same was true of Kant. Having obtained a 
distinct conception of the nature and end of knowledge 
generally, as a system of ideas having relation to things in 
tiieir subjective unities and diversities, and relating to them 
as at once the subjects of general properties, by which the 
whole aggregate of things can be reduced to a single class, 
and grasped in thought as a single object ; and as the sub- 
jects of less general and particular properties, by which 
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they can be divided into numerous subordinate clauses, cur 
individualized as single objects ; he applied the same modes 
of reasoning to the investigation of knowledge itself, and 
endeavored to determine with the utmost precision the ele- 
ments and nature of thought, in the same way that the mind 
determines the nature of other things. That this is the true 
method does not admit of a doubt, and it only needs to be 
pursued generally by Mental Philosophers to bring them 
to satisfactory and certain results. 

^ 98. The use of the highest generalizations of thoughf 
is analogous to those of other things. All knowledge exists 
in general and particular forms ; and consists of conceptions 
having relation to objects as possessing different orders of 
generic and particular properties. Perceptions of these 
properties as generic and particular, are the elements and 
essence of knowledge. To know ideas therefore, we must 
take cognizance of all their generic and specific properties, 
and must have conceptions of each idea as an individual 
thing, and as a part of all the generic unities into which 
it enters. In other words, to understand ideas correctly, 
we must comprehend them in the fewest possible genera 
according to the elements which they possess in common ; 
and divide them into the greatest possible number of species 
and varieties, according to their diversities and peculiarities. 

Ideas denote all the varieties of thought comprehended in 
one class, and considered as constituting one object. Ideas 
of quality, reality, quantity, and modality, denote all ideas 
considered as reduced to four distinct and different unities, 
and distributed into four subordinate genera. Positive ideas 
and negative, ideas of causes and of effects, and of absolute 
objects and contingent objects, comprehend all ideas in eight 
classes, and reduce them to eight unities. These again 
admit of being sub-divided indefinitely till we come down 
to particulars. 

Extent and Imitation cf the facility of mis-judging. 

§ 99. We have hitherto considered judgments as relating 
to things, and bearing a true correspondence to them ; and 
have thus far given the theory of correct judgments. But 
we are capable of forming incorrect judgments, and of en- 
tertaining ideas which have no real objects. What is the 
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theory of this class of ideas 1 And what are the extent and 
limitations of the faculty of forming them 1 Ideas which 
have no real ohjects are of two kinds 5 1. Erroneous judg- 
ments ; 2. Imaginations which are formed arhitrarily with 
a knowledge on the part of the imaginer that the objects 
of his ideas are not real. Lei ns first inquire how does the 
mind judge erroneously 1 And what is the extent and limi- 
tation of this power % On examination it will be found, 
that erroneous judgments consist entirely of erroneous gene- 
ralizations. We judge that a thing is, when it is not ^ that 
it is a cause, wh^m it is an effect ; that it is one, when it is 
many ; or that it \3 possible, when it is impossible. How 
then is it possible for the mind to make those mistakes % 
And what are the conditions and extent of these liabilities 1 
I answer, the mind makes these mistakes, by drawing its 
inferences hastily, and from partial views of the objects 
of its conceptions. For example, a judgment is to be pass- 
ed on a house, whether it is good or bad ,* or on an action, 
whether it is good or bad. If the mind obtains a complete 
and perfect conception of the house, in respect to' all the 
particulars- which constitute its goodness, and a perfect 
conception of the goodness which is predicated of house, 
it must judge correctly. It cannot, with adequate concep- 
tions of both these objects, deliberately decide contrary to 
the jfact. So if it obtains a perfect conception of the action to 
be judged, and of the goodness to be affirmed or denied of it, 
and judges deliberately after having obtained these ideas, 
it must judge correctly respecting the action. In the case 
of the house, good the genus, is compared with house, to 
see whether house possesses its appropriate generic qualities, 
and can be classed under it ; and in the case of the action, 
good the genus, is compared with a particular action, to see 
whether the action possesses the appropriate generic pro- 
perties. In these cases, objects are compared by means of 
conceptions relating to those objects. If the conceptions 
are perfect, the judgment will be true ; if the conceptions 
are imperfect, the ju<%ment will be liable to be false. Judg- 
ments cannot be wrong with perfect conceptions of the 
subject and predicate, if they are sufficiently deliberate. 
Conceptions which we reason from, are themselves a class 
of previous judgments traceable in the last term of the pro- 
gression to sensations and consciousness. The essential 
and ultimate condition of erroneous judgments, therefore. 
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IS inattention to the legitimate grounds of judgment, and 
an omission of some element, either from our conception 
of the subject, or our conception of the predicate. Having 
misjudged once, that false judgment is liable to vitiate all 
other judgments derived from it, and to plunge us into 
endless labyrinths of error.* Analytical judgments may be 
exercised in two ways. One is, by having a subject and 
predicate formally presented for our consideration and de- 
cision ; and the other is, by having simply the subject, and 
disengaging the predicate from it, by analysis. Both amount 
to the same thing. 

Synthetical judgments sustain the same relations to their 
appropriate conditions which analytical judgments do to 
theirs. 

§ 100. The formation of conceptions which are known 
at the time to have unreal objects, or objects which are not 
altogether real, remains to be accounted for. Since it is 
the main design of the faculty of ideas to give us ideas of 
objects corresponding to those objects, how is it that we 
form arbitrary conceptions at will, not corresponding to any 
known objects 1 What is the origin of such conceptions 1 
Ai^d what are the limitations of the faculty of forming them 1 
The origin of imaginations is similair to that of judgments, 
and the formation of them is a function of the same general 
faculty. In valid judgments we form ideas of things as they 
are, inferring their existence from appropriate conditions ; 
in imagining, we form ideas of supposed things, founding 
our suppositions on valid judgments, but modifying them 
to answer the purposes we have in view. 

Suppose for example, we wish to illustrate the exercise 
of love to our neighbor, and exhibit it to the admiration oi 
men ; to accomplish this, we reason from the effect which 
we wish to produce, to appropriate representations and 
conceptions for producing it. The idea of love, and ol 
the manifestation and exercise of love, by acts of kindness 
and humanity, suggests the idea of a sufferer and a bene- 
factor. To accomplish our object, we conceive of particular 
forms of suffering adapted to excite commiseration, and 
connect them with our supposed subject. Having formed 
the outline of the picture, we fill it up with parts adapted 
to that outline, and suggested by it ; and add appropriate 
incidents suggested by previous parts of the picture, or by 
the object which we wish to accomplish. The whole is a 
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fabric of imagination. There were no such men, no such 
incidents, no such combinations of circumstances and events, 
as we conceived, though every element of thought contained 
in the whole, might be such as was to be found in a thou- 
sand real objects. The whole exercise by which we formed 
the imaginary scene was an exercise of judgment, reasoning 
from a proposed object to well-adapted means for accom- 
plishing that object. The same is true in all analogous 
cases, snowing that imagination is but a department of rea- 
son, and imaginations a species of judgments having relation 
to objects as possible, but not altogether real. The power 
to conceive of objects as possible, is one of the elementary 
powers of reason, and is more or less exercised with relation 
to all contingent objects. We conceive of the world as 
existing, and conceive of its non-existence as possible. We 
judge affirmatively that it does exist ; we judge hypotheti- 
cally that it might not exist. In judging that it might not 
exist, we form conceptions of it as not existing, so that our 
hypothetical judgment has an imagination as one of its ele- 
ments. Conceptions having no objective validity, may be 
deduced from all our judgments, both by adding some ele- 
ment to the conclusion which is not conditioned on^the 
premised, or subtracting some element from it which is 
conditioned on the premises. Conceptions often occur as 
logical inferences, having respect to objects considered as 
possible, desirable, or agreeable, before they become judg- 
ments concerning things as real or unreal. Thus I see a 
distant object, and infer that it may be a man or animal, 
before I infer that it is actually such. I infer that particular 
men may be innocent or guilty, rich or poor, wise or un- 
wise, before I infer or judge that they really are so. 

We often judge objects to be desirable, undesirable, or 
possible, considered with respect to certain objects of judg- 
ment or knowledge, at the same time that we consider them 
as having no reality ; or without considering or judging 
whether they are real or unreal. 

All the limitations, therefore, of the power of forming 
conceptions are similar to those of fprming legitimate judg- 
ments, and depend on similar principles. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NATURE AND LAWS OF EYIDENCE. 

^101. It is characteristic of judgments to be inferred 
from certain premises, and to be adopted on the ground of 
evidence. Thus we judge a particular distant object to be 
a man or animal, on account of some resemblance which it 
bears to a man or animal, as an object of sights and judge a man 
to be innocent or guilty, rich or poor, wise or unwise, on ac- 
count of some indications of innocence or guilt, wealth or 
poverty, wisdom or folly. 

The immediate grounds of judgments are previous exer- 
cises, such as sensations, ideas, and emotions ; their remote 
grounds the objects of ideas. The former are subjective, 
and the latter objective. Objective grounds of judgment 
become effective only by means of the subjective ones which 
they produce. 

The objective grounds of synthetic^judgments are frequent 
matters of consideration and discussion, under the title of 
evidence. Evidence denotes objects and events, considered 
simply as the objective ground of judgments. 

As far as we have decisive evidence, we can pursue our 
judgments and extend our knowledge no farther. Where 
evidence fails entirely, or is in any degree indecisive, judg- 
ment is limited in an equal degree. When we push our 
conclusions beyond what is required by evidence, they 
cease to be valid, and become conjectures, hypotheses, and 
errors. 

§ 102. Evidence is either direct or indirect. Direct evi- 
dence tends directly to produce judgments without any in- 
tervening judgments. 

Indirect evidence tends to produce judgments by means of 
other intermediate judgments. In every chain of consecu- 
tive reasoning, the premises and conclusions which are in 
immediate proximity, are connected in the relations of direct 
evidence and truths evidenced 5 whereas, remote premises are 
indirect evidences of remote conclusions, deduced from them 
by intermediate direct ones. 

Objects may serve as single and associated direct evidences 
of various judgments, and ais single and associated indirect 
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eridences of various others, depending remotely on them. 

Single evidences may serve as the basis of a certain num* 
ber of judgments, depending immediately on each of them 
alone. Considered together, different evidences give rise to 
several additional direct judgments, which could not be 
deduced from either of them separately, and in this way 
become associated evidences of truth, which they do not 
reveal unassociated. 

It as necessary to evidence to produce judgments as it Li 
to sensible objects to produce sensations, or to exhibit sensa- 
tion-producing phenomena. That which is incapable of 
being, in any way, an object and producing cause of sensa- 
tions, is not a sensible object, and that which is incapable 
of producing judgments is not an evidence. Particular ob* 
jects are evidences considered with respect only to the 
judgments which they are capable of producing. 

§ 103. Some of the inferences to be deduced from evi- 
dence are obvious, and occur immediately to all. Persons 
can hardly avoid drawing them correctly. ^ 

Other inferences, which are equally legitimate, are not 
equally obvious, but require more protracted and vigorous 
attention, in order to their being drawn. Such escape the 
notice of superficial inquirers, and are often keenly disputed 
by them. They still, however, depend on evidence, and are 
capable of being proved to the satisfaction of the human 
mind, and of becoming objects of as much certainty as more 
obvious judgments. Least obvious judgments may be as 
certain as those which are most obvious but are less gen- 
eral. They are attained slowly and with labor, and only by 
the few ; whereas, the most obvious judgments which arise 
from the consideration of evidence, are the property of the 
manv* 

Tnere is a remarkable uniformity in the judgments of 
different persons, and of the same persons at different times, 
corresponding to the uniform nature of the human mind, 
and or the evidences by which human judgments are de- 
termined. There is also a manifest disconformity in the 
judgments of different persons, and in those of the same 
persons at different times, corresponding to the more or less 
improved state, and the more or less protracted and vigorous 
exercise of their minds, and to the number of evidences 
made use of. 
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To neglect the consideration of evidence, is to neglect 
the essential conditions of judgment. To consider evidence 
duly, is to lay ourselves under a necessity of judging cor- 
rectly. 

§ 104. Evidence may be distinguished as real or sup- 
posed, complete or imcomplete. 

Real evidence is that which sustains the judgments sup- 
posed to be deducible from it ; and from which those judg- 
ments are capable of being legitimately inferred. 

Supposed evidence is that which is supposed to be a 
legitimate basis, from which to draw certain inferences when 
it is not. Many of the facts attested in courts of justice, 
and many of the arguments adduced by controversialists, are 
of this description. 

Evidence is complete when it establishes the judgment 
based upon it ; or when it establishes all the parts of the 
judgment as truths. 

Evidence is incomplete when it does not establish the 
judgments based on it, but only renders them more or less 
probable. It may be incomplete, in some one article, in 
several articles, or in all. For example : the evidence that 
a particular event will occur to-morrow, or at any other 
particular time, may be incomplete, in not showing that the 
event will occur at the time specified ; or in not showing 
this conclusively 5 or it may be incomplete in not showing 
that the event referred to will occur at all ; or that any 
event will occur. So evidence that a particular event did 
occur at a particular time, may be incomplete, in not show- 
ing that the event occurred at the time specified 5 or in not 
showing this conclusively 5 or in not showing that the event 
in question ever occurred. 

§ K)5. Judgments are conformable to evidence, when they 
are what that evidence is adapted to make them, and neither 
more nor less. We know that they dire of this character, 
when the evidence in question produces them uniformly, 
and when it does this in conformity with our modes of judg- 
ing in analogous cases, and are still farther confirmed in this 
when we discover our own judgments to bear the same re- 
lations to given evidences which the judgments of others do. 

Judgments are not conformable to evidence, when they 
tte not what evidence is adapted to make them. We know 
that they are not of this character, when the evidence in 
question does not produce them uniformly, and when it 
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does not produce them in conformity with our established 
modes of judgment in- analogous cases. We are still farther 
confirmed in this, when we discover our own occasional 
judgments in question, not to bear the same relations to given 
evidences which the judgments of others generally do, who 
are equally well informed with ourselves. Correct judg- 
ments are confirmed by their agreement with previous and 
later judgments, depending on similar grounds ; and incorrect 
judgments invalidated by their corresponding disagreements. 

Our voluntary control over our judgments is similar to 
that which we exercise over our sensations, and is subject 
to similar restrictions. Both faculties are liable to abuse 
and j)erversion, but neither of them admits of being per- 
verted only to a limited extent. There are sensations which 
we cannot but feel in circumstances appropriate to the ex- 
perience of them, and judgments which we cannot but form. 

§ 106. In popular and judicial language evidence is con- 
sidered as capable of being measured by degrees, and per- 
suasion, or belief which is founded on it, is considered as 
admitting of a corresponding measurement. One, or a few 
degrees of evidence, are considered as not furnishing ade- 
quate grounds of inference, when several degrees would be 
sufficient for this purpose. Degrees, however, are not 
strictly predicable either of evidence or belief. 

Evidence does not properly admit of being measured or 
estimated by degrees. It either establishes certain conclu- 
sions or it does not establish them. Those conclusions 
which it establishes, it perfectly establishes. Those which 
it does not establish, it does not establish, and they ought not 
on such grounds, to be received as true, or to be adopted as 
judgments. T* infer from given evidence, judgments 
which they do not require and establish, is to judge incor- 
rectly ; or to form judgments which are not conformable to 
evidence. 

Those supposed degrees of evidence in favor of particular 
judgments, wnich do not fully establish them, are falsely called 
evidence. They approximate towards the nature of evidence, 
in the same degrees in which they are supposed to be of the 
nature of it ; when they become legitimate grounds of judg- 
ment, they become evidence j and all those judgments deduced 
from them which are not legitimate are erroneous 5 that is, 
not according to the evidence. 
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& 107. Evidence may be more or less obvious, but its re- 
lations to judgments is, in all cases, the same, and does not 
admit of being compared in respect to degrees. Perfect 
conviction does not vary in degree ; and imperfect convic- 
tion is not conviction in any degree. To be persuaded in 
any degree less than perfectly, is really to be not persuaded 
tt all ; and to believe in any degree less than confidently, is 
really not to believe at all. 

Persons never speak of degrees of evidence or of per- 
suasions, when they have certain convictions. Ideas which 
do not rest on satisfactory and decisive evidence, are the only 
class of judgments which we consider as capable of being 
measured by degrees. We have ideas that certain events 
will take place to-morrow. Whether they will really take 
place or not, we have no means of determining with cer- 
tainty. We judge that they are possible, periiaps probable, 
or more likely, so far as as we have the means of judging, 
to occur than not to occur. Perhaps there is a strong proba- 
bility, so far as our knowledge extends, that they will occur. 
We may see strong reasons to believe that they will occur, 
and none to believe that they will not occur. At the same 
time, we may know perfectly that our knowledge does not 
extend to all the causes, by the operation of wmch the oc- 
currence of these events is to be determined. We, therefore, 
cannot judge that they will occur, and can only judge that 
their occurrence is probable. 

§ 108. When we have no means of determining whether 
events will really occur or not, from an incapacity of in- 
vestigating all the causes that concur in producing them, we 
may still investigate the causes within the sphere of our know- 
ledge, and ascertain whether, so far as these are concerned, 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of the events in question 
is probable. In cases of this kind, we form certain judg- 
ments of such a kind as the evidences sustain. The evidences 
do not reveal the occurence or non-occurrence of the event to 
which they relate, considered absolutely, but its occurrence 
or non-occurrence, so far as particular causes are concerned, 
which come within the sphere of our knowledge. What 
the evidence proves, it proves conclusively. What it leaves 
unproved, we are incapable of concluding with certainty, 
or making an object of legitimate judgments. 

§ 109. We have numerous ideas respecting objects which 
^e not legitimate judgments. Many of these are described 
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as acts of persuasion and belief, when if strictly examined, 
they will be found not to be conformable to evidence, and 
to be capable of being clearly distinguished from those ideai 
which have substantial m)unds of inference. We distinguish 
this class of ideas fro^ others, as less certain, or in some 
degree uncertain ; and consider them as more or less certain, 
according as the ideas from which they are deduced, approxi- 
mate more or less to the character of complete evidence. 
In all cases ' in which the evidence of particular facts is in 
any degree incomplete, we are incapable of forming legiti- 
mate judgments that they have occurred. They may have 
occurred, but their occurrence, in these cases, cannot be ob- 
jects of legitimate judgment. We may judge that events 
have occurred without complete evidence of the facts i and 
these judgments may agree with the facts, but do not ajnree 
with the evidence, which by the supposition is not complete; 
the judgments, therefore, are not legitimate. When the 
evidence of facts is incomplete, we cannot form legitimate 
judgments respecting them. We may believe or not believe 
them, but have no warrant for belief or unbelief. We 
ought to judge them to be true, only as far as we have evi* 
dence in their favor, and to be more or less doubtful 
as far as any items are wanting to render the mass 
of evidence complete. 

§ 110. A legitimate judgment that any truth is probable, 
of which we have no certain evidence, implies the following 
conditions : 

1. A knowledge of an imperfect mass of evidence, which 
is, on the whole, favorable to the supposition in question. 

2. A knowledge of the fact, that the evidence in question 
is imperfect, and that some other items must be added to it, 
to make it decisive of the fact which it is considered as 
rendering probable. 

3. An impartial estimate of the evidence possesed, and an 
inference respecting the fact in question from this evidence, 
considered without respect to the supplement wanting to 
render it complete. 

All judgments of this kind are liable to be erroneous in 
cases where they are perfectly legitimate. A given mass of 
imperfect evidence may be in favor of one conclusion, when 
the same evidence, considered in connection with the other 
parts necessary to render it complete, would require an op- 
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posite one. Legitimate judgments, founded on incomplete 
evidence, are often reversed by later judgments, deduced 
from the same evidences considered in connection with others, 
when rendered complete. ^ 

§ 111. Where the evidence whicn sustains our judgments, 
is in any degree incomplete, we cannot form legitimate abso- 
lute judgments. We may form absolute judgments on the 
ground of incomplete evidence, and they may happen to be 
in accordance with facts, and may be confirmed and rendered 
legitimate and certain, whenever the evidence on which 
they rest is completed. But as long as the evidence on which 
they rest is incomplete, they are not legitimate judgments. 
Incomplete evidence cannot establish conclusions. The 
same evidence, however, that is incomplete, considered in 
respect to one conclusion, may be complete considered with 
respect to others. Thus a particular mass of evidence may 
be incomplete, considered with respect to the conclusion, 
that a particular man is guilty of any particular crime ; and 
yet may be complete, considered with respect to the con- 
clusion, that some man committed the crime in question ; or 
that the particular ihan in question did something, or exer- 
cised some agency in the case. 

Complete evidence may be redundant. So may particular 
parts of that which is incomplete. Redundant evidence, 
however, adds nothing to the legitimacy of our judgments 
or conclusions. 

Truths in geometry are no more true, on account of be- 
ing demonstrated by evidence derived from different sources, 
than they would be if capable only of single demonstrations. 
The same is true respecting all judgments of what is, what has 
been, and what is to be. A past or future event, which is 
indicated by a single mass of complete evidence, is as cer- 
tain as one which is indicated with equal clearness, by two, 
five, or ten such masses of evidence. There is no difference 
between necessary and contingent truths in this respect. 
Complete evidence of contingent truths, is as decisive and 
satisfactory in regard to them, as complete evidence of 
necessaiy truths is in regard to them. 

Belief and faith are appropriate titles of valid judgments ; 
and believing is synonymous with judging. We believe on 
the ground of evidence, and our belief is legitimate or ille- 
gitimate, according as it is conformable to the evidence on 
which it rests, or not. All that has been said of judgments 
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may be transferred to faith, which is but another name, ap- 
plied to denote the same phenomena. 

Testimony, 

§ 112. Testimony is a species of evidence which deserves 
especial consideration. All the laws which apply to evi- 
dence, generally apply to this species of it ; but testimony 
being in some respects peculiar, has several special laws 
which do not apply to other evidence. 

Testimony is the declaration of a witness respecting some 
fact ; and is itself a fact supposed to have a necessary de- 
pendence on the fact to, which it relates. The importance 
of this kind of evidence as a means of information respecting 
past and distant objects, and respecting all those facts which 
are beyond the sphere of our consciousness and sensations, 
entitles it to particular attention. 

The quality of testimony, considered as an evidence of 
the fects to which it relates, is denominated credibility. 
That which ought to be receive^ as true, is denominated 
credible ; and that which ought not to be received as true, 
incredible. The highest degree of credibility is denominated 
certainty. Testimony may be incredible, credible in some 
degree, or certain. It is of greater or less value, other 
things being equal, in proportion to the degree of its credi- 
bility 5 and when it ceases to be credible in any degree, 
it is of no value. 

The credibility of testimony is, in all cases, a matter of 
judgment. We judge it to be credible in different degrees, 
and we judge it to be incredible. Different persons judge 
differently respecting particular testimonies, when all the 
appropriate grounds of judgment are not obvious ; but in 
multitudes of cases, and those of the greatest importance, 
the judgments of all men are substantially the same \ and 
there is as great an agreement on this subject, as on most 
others. 

Testimony may be true, and not be credible ; and it may 
be credible m some degree, and not be true. To be credi- 
ble in the highest degree, it must be true ; and it possesses 
this character in a multitude of interesting cases, in which 
it is the substantial basis of general and undoubting belief. 
Testimony which possesses the highest degree of credibility, 
is as valid a ground of absolute judgments, as evidence of 
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any other kind. Other testimony may serve as grouncb 
of relative judgments, hut cannot serve as legitimate grounds 
of ahsolute ones. 

§ 113. Testimony is either original or derived. Original 
testimony, is that of witnesses who profess to have observed 
the facts which they attest. Derived testimony, is that 
which is professedly received hy witnesses, directly or in- 
directly, irom other witnesses. 

In respect to its form, testimony is either oral or written* 
Oral testimony is that which is spoken ; and written, that 
which is recorded by the witness. When oral testimony 
is recorded, the persons making the record become wit- 
nesses, considered with respect to the testimony which they 
record and attest. Testimony which is given near the time 
of the phenomena to which it relates, is of higher authority 
than that which is given at later periods ; and considered 
merely with reference to the time of its delivery, the credi- 
bility of testimony is in proportion to its nearness to the 
phenomena to which it relates. When oral testimony is 
transmitted from one generation to another, without being 
made a subject of record, it is denominated tradition. 
Much important information is of this description. 

§ 114. The principal circumstances which affect the cre- 
dibility of original testimony, given at proper times, may 
be comprehended under the following heads : the Nature 
of the facts ; Character and number of witnesses ; Respon- 
sibility of the witnesses ; Purpose and design of testimony j 
Consistency of the testimony with itself, and with other 
facts 

Nalvre of the Fuels. 

Some facts are of common occurrence 5 others are un- 
common ; some are easily distinguished ; and others inca- 
pable of beiug certainly known, without the greatest care 
and skill. Facts which are most uncommon, require the 
greatest amount of evidence to attest their occurrence ; and 
those which are most common, the least. Witnesses who 
testify concerning facts in respect to which they were liable 
in any degree to have been deceived, are required to show 
that they used the care and attention requisite to arrive at 
the truth, in order to make their testimony in the highest 
degree credible. Allowance is always to be made in esti- 
testimony for probable, and in some degree, for pos- 



sible errors and mistakes. Impossibilities and absurdities 
cannot be made credible by testimony of any kind. 

Chareteier and Number of Witnesses. 

$ 115. Some facts may* be fully substantiated by wit- 
nesses of almost any character, who possess common sense ; 
especially if they testify in sufficient numbers. But in 
many cases, testimony is more or less credible, according 
to the intelligence and discernment of the witness ; and in 
moat cases it is more or less so, according as his moral cha- 
racter is good or bad. The testimony of persons of known 
integrity and veracity, is often the object of confident reli- 
ance ; when perfectly similar testimony, givQ^ by persons 
known to be immoral and dishonest, would not be regarded 
as in any degree credible. The credibility of testimony, 
other things being equal, is in the ratio of the known inte- 
grii^ and honesty of the witness. 

The number of witnesses who concur in testifying to the 
same &cts, increases the credibility of the testimony, and 
when this testimony is given without any concert among 
the witnesses, and is found to agree in several important 
particulars, and not to disagree in any that are essential, its 
credibilify is thereby greatly increased. 

Responsibility of the Witnesses. 

§ 116. Responsibilities are of different kinds. They all 
involve known liabilities to injuries, on the part of wit- 
ne^es, in case of their testifying falsely. Loss of character, 
property, and of the Divine favor, are of this description. 
Kesponsible testimony is more credible than that which is 
not responsible ; and its credibility, other things being 
equal, is proportionable to the responsibility of the witness. 
The prospect of good and evil, as the consequence of having 
testified correctly or incorrectly, is one of the principal pro- 
ducing causes of correct testimony. The principal rewards 
of testifying correctly, are the favor of men and God. Ve- 
racity is honorable and advantageous, in many respects, to 
members of civil society ; and the benefits which it confers, 
are strong inducements to the exercise of it. False testi- 
mony is prejudicial to those who bear it, by exposing them 
to the displeasure and contempt of their fellow-men, to 
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the fltill more dreadful displeasure of Ood, and to Divine 
'punishments. The civil and social responsibilities of wit- 
nesses, comprehend those rei^ ards and punishments which 
are administered by mankind. Other things being equal, 
liability to social and civil punishment for false testimony, 
is proportionable to the liability of false testimony to be 
detected. Where great penalties are incurred by false testi- 
mony, and ample means are enjoyed to detect it, sensible 
persons are not likely to testify falsely, whether they have 
any sense of their responsibility to God, and their exposure 
to punishment from the administration of his government, 
or not. 

Purpose and' Design of Testimony. 

§ 117. Wbere persons have an interest of any kind in 
having their testimony believed, that testimony is propor- 
tionably less credible. On this ground, persons are not al- 
lowed, in courts of justice, to testify in cases where they 
are interested. Persons may testify falsely, to gain property, 
honor, or power ; to punish an enemy, and even to gratifV 
a friend. The manifest absence of any motives of this kind, 
increases the credibility of testimony ; and their presence 
may render it less credible than it would otherwise be, and 
in many cases incredible. When a regard for truth and 
righteousness is the obvious purpose and design for which 
testimony is given, its credibility is thereby greatly in- 
creased. 

Consistency of Testimony. 

§ 118. Testimony that disagrees with itself in any im- 
portant respects, is proportionably less credible. The same 
IS true of that which disagrees with other known truths. In 
cases where testimony relates to several particulars, and all 
the parts of it are consistent with each other, its credibility 
is thereby proportionably increased. The same is true of 
the conformity of the facts attested with other known truths. 
The credibility arising from this source is greatly increased, 
when the agreement of the facts attested, with other known 
truths, was not apprehended by the witness. 

§ 119. We are indebted to testimony for a large and im- 
portant part of our knowledge. It furnishes us with a great 
number of important facts, illustrative of the principles of 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy, &c. Of 
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this nature are all the accounts of observations and experi- 
ments, which are contained in the writings of scientific men. 
Every branch of science, with the exception of pure math- 
ematics, embraces phenomena which we receive as true on 
the evidence of testimony. History, however, is the field of 
knowledge, in which this class of evidences are the chief, 
and almost the sole foundations of belief. Historical truth 
is, in many cases, as certain as mathematical. Human tes- 
timony is an adequate basis for the belief of facts which 
transpired thousands of years ago; and gives to many of the 
phenomena of distant countries, and remote antiquity, all 
the certainty of those which transpired immediately previ- 
ous to our own age, and in immediate contiguity to the 
sphere of our own observation. 

Testimony is one of the main pillars of philosophy. It 
enables us to avail ourselves of the observations of others in 
every department of philosophical investigation, and to 
prosecute our inquiries immeasurably farther than would 
otherwise be possible. The facts attested by others, may 
often be of great use to us, when their theories are entirely 
erroneous ; and in availing ourselves of testimony, it is 
necessary to distinguish carefully between the facts ob- 
served, and the inferences drawn from them by the observer. 
Inferences and conclusions respecting phenomena, are not 
the phenomena themselves, and may be entirely erroneous, 
when the phenomena to which they relate are correctly 
narrated. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

NATUBS AND USES OF KN0WLSD6S. 

^ 120. Having determined the nature of judgments, we 
now proceed to the examination of knowledge. Judgments 
are divided into two classes, simple judgments and know- 
ledge. Knowledge consists of judgments made familiar and 
easy by exercise, and has the same elements as simple judg- 
ments, except that their exercise is made easy by use and 
familiarity. 

The habitual exercise of judgments leads to know- 
ledge. Judgments and knowledge are used to a considera- 
ble extent to denote the same class of ideas ; but they are 
most frequently distinguished from each other, and know- 
ledge is most usually restricted to denote a particular class* 
of judgments. Judgments that are formed and instantly dis- 
missed, seldom or never to be recalled^ are not usually 
reckoned as any part of our knowledge ; while those that are 
often repeated, so as to become fainiliar and be capable of 
being repeated with ease on all suitable occasions, are uni- 
formly £stinguished by the title of Knowledge. Thus, a 
knowledge of Arithmetic or English Grammar, consists of 
ideas in respect to the principles and practice of those arts, 
which have been made familiar by repetition, so that they 
are easily suggested on all occasions which render them ne- 
cessary. 

§ 121. The ideas which constitute knowledge are gener- 
ally distinguished from simple judgments by the title of 
cognitions. £[nowledge is divided into Arts, Sciences, Pro- 
fessions, Trades and Pursuits of various kinds. The number 
of Arts and Sciences has been greatly increased in modem 
times, and is continually increasing ; and at the same time 
the boundaries of each science are being continually en- 
larged. The attainment of knowledge commences in early 
infancy, and is prosecuted, to a greater or less extent, by 
most men, till the decline of the human faculties. 

The effect of repeating ideas of judgment, and retaining 
them for a time in the mind, is to establish an increased 
aptitude to receive them. This aptitude to receive particu- 
lar ideas depending on repetition, is in proportion to the 
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number of repetitions and the length of time during which 
the repeated ideas are distinctly entertained. Early exer- 
cise in forming habits of unremitted attention, and in disci- 
plining the mind to think and acquire knowledge, tend pow- 
erfully to increase its facility of making these acquisitions. 
The principal modes of acquiring knowledge are by study 
and practice. It may, in most cases, be acquired, to a cgbt 
siderable extent, by study without practice, and to some 
extent l>y practice without study ; but the most effectual 
means of acquiring it are by study and practice combined. 

§ 122. The progress of different persons with the same 
application in the acquisition of knowledge, is very unequal; 
owing, partly, to different natural abilities, but still more to 
different habits of attention, arrangement, classification, and 
association of ideas, and different modes of application. 
Withi equal powers of learning, very different degrees of 
progress are often made, solely by different modes .of appli- 
cation. Regular and systematic modes of application have 
decided advantages over irregular ones. The principal art 
of learning rapidly, is to learn thoroughly from the first. 
Some commence with learning a great number of princi- 
ples and rules imperfectly, intending to perfect the know- 
ledge of them as they advance. This is almost always 
injudicious. It is especially so in studying the elements 
and principles of any science. In the study of the liberal 
arts, persons are often so anxious to advance as to be strongly 
tempted to hurry over important principles without under- 
standing them, and still more without making them familiar. 
The effect of this may be great apparent progress, but little 
real progress. It is a great disadvantage to go over a rich 
field of knowledge and not become possessed of its stores. 

The multiplication and extension of the sciences in 
modem times present strong temptations to superficial 
scholarship. In their eagerness to learn every thing, per- 
sons sometimes fail to learn any thing properly. But it is 
much better to learn a few sciences thoroughly, than to un- 
derstand many imperfectly. Perfect knowledge improves 
the mind, and greatly enlarges its powers. Imperfect know- 
ledge accomplishes this object in a far less degree, if at all, 
and answers imperfectly any other useful purposes. The 
field of knowledge is so extensive, that persons must restrict 
themselves to limited portions of it. To explore the whole 
is impoisible. It is the part of wisdom to select those por- 
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tions of it which are most important for us, and to explore 
them thoroughly. ♦ 

§ 123. The increased knowledge of modern times, and 
the increased facilities for the attainment of knowledge, are 
effecting great changes in human affairs. The branches of 
knowledge most important to be generally known are, Re- 
ligion, Morality, the sciences and arts which belong to com- 
mon schools, and some profession, trade or honest business, 
by which a person may, if need be, earn a comfortable sup- 
port for himself and family. To this extent every human 
being ought to be well informed. 

The acquisition of knowledge to any great extent is labo- 
rious, and requires much effort and self-denial. It requires 
many years to be devoted to study, and many sacrifices of 
pleasure to be made. But while it costs labors and sacrifices, 
it affords pleasure, both in the enjoyment of its objects and 
in its beneficial uses. The rational pursuit of knowledge 
is one of the highest and noblest of human pursuits, and is 
rewarded in the case of the advanced student both with dis- 
tinguished pleasures and honors. 

§ 124. It is often said, that knowledge ought to be pur- 
sued mainly for its own sake, and for the pleasures which it 
affords, independently of any beneficial uses to which it is 
capable of being applied. But this is not true. Knowledge 
is not a suitable end of human actions ; it is only a means 
to other nobler ends. The principal value of knowledge, 
like that of money, and other objects, consists in the uses to 
which it is capable of being applied. Mere knowledge Is 
of little worth. Knowledge well used is of the greatest 
value. Knowledge ought to be loved and prized for the 
objects of delight which it reveals, for the enlargement of 
intellectual powers which it involves, and for all its benefi- 
cial uses both with respect to ourselves and others. 

The diversities of character in respect to the facility 
and pleasure of acquiring knowledge, are objects of ge- 
neral remark. One has a taste for study, and loves it; 
another has no taste for it. One advances with ease and 
rapidity ; another, with difficulty, and slowly. One learns 
mathematics easily, and with delight, and every thing else 
with difficulty, and with proportionably diminished satisfac- 
tion. Another has a decided taste for the study of lan- 
guages, and cares little for any other department of know- 
ledge. The taste of others incline them to chemistry and 
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the natural sciences, and in them alone they study with any 
considerable success. The reasons of these peculiarities 
are perhaps in some little degree natural, but they are 
chiefly accidental, depending in most cases on early im- 
pressions and early habits. Tastes for particular studies, 
like tastes for tobacco, come by use. Whatever study is 
property entered upon by a young mind, and made the 
object of its frequent attention, will become to it an object 
of proportionable interest, and of preference to most other 
studies. Friendship for arts and sciences has an origin, 
in most cases, analogous to that for bur fellow men. The 
arts that we are most familiar with, other things being the 
same, we love best. 

6 125. Knowledge is not permanent and imperishable. 
Like other things which have a beginning, it may have an 
end. What is learned and understood at one period of life, 
may be nearly or perhaps entirely lost at another. To 
preserve knowledge, it must be kept in use. The moment 
it ceases to be used, it begins to be impaired ; and the 
longer that disuse continues, the more imperfect will it 
become, till at last it is nearly or entirely lost. Hence it 
often occurs, that persons who study particular arts and 
sciences in their youth, lose their knowledge of them in 
more advanced periods of life, to such a degree, as to be 
under the necessity of learning them again, if they have 
occasion to us^ them. The revival of past knowledge in 
such cases however, is generally much easier than the 
attainment of knowledge at first. The mind having fami- 
liarized itself with particular judgments once, seems never 
to lose altogether an increased facility for the attainment 
of those ideas again ; and it often happens, that in learning 
anew a science or art which appeared to have been entirely 
forgotten, the parts which were difficult at first, become 
easy, and the progress of the student, which was slow and 
toilsome at first, becomes rapid and delightful. Know- 
ledge is capable of being lost through the effect of paralysis 
and other diseases. In a few cases this loss has been sus- 
tained, while the powers of acquiring knowledge have been 
left unimpaired ; and individuals have been obliged to com- 
mence anew the learning of their letters, after having once 
climbed to considerable elevations on the hill of science. 
Such occurrences, however, are rare, and the general rule 
is, that what is thoroughly learned once, is learned for life, 
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unless it is lost by long disuse. The destruction of know- 
ledge, and of the faculty of acquiring it, by paralysis and 
other diseases, should lead us carefully to avoid, as far as 
possible, the known causes of disease, and to surround both 
our knowledge and faculties of knowledge with the watchful 
guardianship of prudence and sound discretion, under the 
providence of God our only safeguards from other over- 
whelming evils. 

§ 126. The faculty of knowledge is dependent on judg- 
ment. We first judge, and by repeating our judgments 
and retaining them in exercise, till they become familiar 
and proportionably easy, we know. Kiiowledge, therefore, 
is built on judgments, and the exercise of knowledge is the 
highest oflSice of the judging faculty. In forming judg- 
ments at first, the progress of the mind is slow and toilsome. 
Considerable time is requisite to obtain single ideas, and 
when they are obtained, their objects are contemplated only 
in single points of view, and not m their numerous relations 
of agreement and diversity considered with regard to other 
objects. In knowledge we apprehend objects not as pos- 
sessing single properties only, but as subjects of all tneir 
principal generic properties, and as parts of the several 
generic orders of things to which they belong. Knowledge 
is the relative perfection of reason, and perfect knowledge 
its absolute perfection. It involves not only an increase of 
the mind's power of repeating familiar id^as, but also of 
forming other correct ideas on the same subjects. Very few 
of the mind's ideas at any one time, are exact repetitions 
of former ideas. Most of them, however, have a substantial 
agreement with former ideas, and are to a great extent de- 
pendent upon them. 

^ 127. Just in proportion as our knowledge is extended, 
our powers of correct and rapid thinking are increased. 
The man who understands one subject perfectly, considered 
with respect to a particular class of its qualities, is capable 
of thinkmg rapidly and correctly on that subject till he 
comes to the limits of his knowledge. In proportion as 
those limits are enlarged, the field of his rapid and accurate 
thinking in regard to that subject is enlarged. The same 
is true of all subjects, and of the entire fieW of ideas. 
The capacity of the human mind to think accurately and 
correctly, is restricted to the field of its knowledge. How 
few are the thoughts of the ignorant ! And within what 
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narrow limits are they circumscribed ! How numerous are 
the thoughts of the well-informed ! To what a yast yariety 
of objects do they relate ! And with what rapidity do they 
often occur in contemporaneous and successive arrange'^ 
ments I The amount and perfection of human knowledge 
attainable, are objects of wonder and admiration. 

§ 128. Knowledge, like other objects, admits of bein^ 
distributed into different species and genera. Considered 
as a department of ideas, it consists of judgments susceptible 
of the same generalizations as other judgments, and is com- 
prehended in the same categories, of Quality, Reality, 
Quantity, and Modality. Bnt considered as a particular 
kind of ideas, knowledge is capable of sub-divisions different 
from those of judgments. The chief sources of it, however, 
are the categories of Reality and Quantity. The categories 
of reality give us objects for all the physical and natural 
sciences, t^ether with the sciences of mind and morals ; 
and the categories of Quantity give us the entire science 
of pure mathematics. But the elements of thought are to 
a great extent blended and united in all complex ideas, and 
all the categorical exercises of judgment are more or less 
involved in our reasonings upon every class of objects. 
The division of it into sciences and arts, is that which is 
most common, and of most general use. . 

^ 129. Considered with respect to the readiness and com- 
pleteness of its suggestions, knowledge may be divided into 
perfect and imperfect knowledge. Perfect knowledge embraces 
a perce^ion of all the objects and principles of the sciences 
to which it relates, and a capacity to repeat and apply those 
perceptions on all appropriate occasions. A perfect know- 
ledge of Arithmetic embraces perceptions of all the princi- 
ples and rules of Arithmetic, and a capacity to form ideas of 
them on all appropriate occasi ons. The same is true of a perfect 
knowledge of other objects. Where any important principle* 
or facts of a science are not distinctly perceived and capable 
of being easily apprehended and applied by the mind, 
knowledge is imperfect. 

Absolute perfection does not in any case belong to the 
knowledge of men, and probably not to that of any class 
of created beings. It belongs, however, to the knowledge of 
Qod ; and though human knowledge is not capable of absolute 
perfection, it is capable of indefinite approximations towards 
lU The truly wise and well informed are distinguished 
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from others by the quality and perfection of their knowledse, 
still more than by its amount. Extensive knowledge is de- 
sirable and ought to be the object of continual pursuit, but 
perfection of knowledge, as far as it is attainable by created 
beings, is far the most desirable, and ought to be the ob- 
ject of proportionably the greatest regard. It is of vastly 
more use to know some things perfectly, than to know many 
things imperfectly. Perfection of knowledge ought to be 
earnestly pursued in the mechanical arts, in all branches of 
business and all departments of industry and learning, and 
especially in the departments of morality and religion. 

^130. In the accomplishment of our destinies we are 
thrown entirely upon our judgment and knowledge. With- 
out any assistance from previous knowledge we may in 
many cases on an emergency, apprehend by a successful 
exercise of judgment the objects which we need to perceive 
in order to understand our duty and interest. But we can- 
not be sure of being able to do this. Even if we inform 
ourselves most accurately and most extensively we shall be 
liable sometimes to err. How then is it possible for us, 
without accurate knowledge to apprehend on all occasions 
the objects which it is our duty and interest to perceive, and 
according to which we ought to regulate our conduct! 
Knowledge of a few things puts the mind in intelligent 
correspondence with a few things 5 knowledge of many 
things puts the mind in intelligent correspondence with 
many things. 

§ 131. We cannot have every part of an extensile fund 
of knowledge always in exercise, and it will often happen 
that what was necessary in one stage of life will cease to be 
necessary in others. Knowledge that we have no occasion 
to use, and are not likely to have in future, we may leave 
unexercised. That which is of some use to us at the time, 
or is likely to be of some use to us in future, we ought both 
to obtain and preserve. Here is an essential demand for the 
exercise of wisdom. We have not merely to determine 
what objects of our existing knowledge we will pursue, and 
what we will avoid ; but we have to determine what know- 
ledge we will obtain, with a ^iew to the better prosecution 
of our duties and interests. We have to decide in a measure 
what we will know before knowing it, and with a view to 
benefits of which we cannot at the time form any definite 
conceptions. 
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§ 132. Knowledge may be considered, as of higher or 
lower orders, according to its usefuhiess and the importance 
of the objects to which it relates. That which relates to 
trifles is of the lowest order ; and that which relates to ob- 
jects of great importance, and by means of which we can 
accomplish useful ends, possesses a dignity and importance 
corresponding to that of its uses. Some are largely supplied 
with knowledge which is of little use to them ; and others 
with a slender stock of general knowledge, may have large 
proportionable supplies of that which is in the highest de- 
gree useful. In the lowest states of improvement persons 
have but little knowledge of any kind, and what they do 
have is mostly of the lowest orders. This is the case with 
children and savages. In all the higher stages of improve- 
ment the amount of knowledge generally attained is in- 
creased and its quality, in respect to the dignity and im- 
portance of its objects, is proportionably improved. 

§ 133. The right exercise of the faculty of knowledge is 
one of our most important duties. This great faculty is 
given us, with all the laws and principles which regulate its 
exercise, for purposes in the highest degree useful and noble. 
If we exercise it aright we may take our place with the 
"wise and good, happy and honorable ourselves, and sources 
of happiness to others. There is no dignity to which we 
may not rise 5 no degree of happiness which we may not 
secure for ourselves ; and no amount of good which we may 
not accomplish for others. We are mainly interested in 
understanding ourselves ; in knowing our powers, characters, 
capacities, and liabilities, and in having similar knowledge 
in respect to others. Accurate self-knowledge lies at the 
foundation of all just views in respect to our supreme duties 
and interests. Next to ourselves we ought to know God 
and our fellow-men ; and to consider thoroughly the relations 
which we sustain to them. They are not only a part of thp 
universe to which we belong, but they are parts of it to 
whom we are intimately related, and upon whom our destinies 
chiefly depend. God is not only the source of our being, 
but the arbiter of all our destinies. He is with us working 
out his own plans ; accomplishing his high and holy pur- 
poses ; and receiving our co-operation with favor, or suffer- 
ing our resistance and opposition with displeasure. 

§ 134. While it s the province of knowledge to bring 
us into intelligent correspondence with the universe gene- 
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ally, it is especially its province to bring us into such cor^ 
respondence with other intelligent beings. We know our 
fellow-men and exchange our ideas with them. We derive 
our knowledge of them through the medium of perceptions 
founded on sensations, and improve that knowledge by re- 
peated observations and inductions, till we become, in some 
cases, almost as well acquainted with th^m as with ourselves. 
In a similar manner, though by a longer course of reasoning, 
we arrive at a knowledge of God. We find him with as 
much certainty as we find our fellow-man ; and having 
found him, investigate his character, plans, purposes, and 
works, in modes precisely analogous to those which we use 
in respect to our fellow-men. At a greater distance in 
some respects, but with equal certainty and reality, we con- 
verse with God, and receive the communications of his wis- 
dom and love. Having ascended to him we can ascend no 
higher, and having found him we can find nothing beyond 
or above him. Nor need we. In him we find the ultimate 
end of knowledge, and the infinite source of happiness. 

§ 135. It has been made a question whether we shall car- 
ry the knowledge acquired in this life into the next. The 
Scriptures seem to answer this question decidedly in the 
affirmative ; and all the views which they give us of the de- 
parted, are based on the assumption that they cah*y all the 
essential portions of their knowledge, and the rest of their 
intellectual and moral furniture, along with them to the 
wprld of spirits. This arrangement is in agreement with 
the strongest feelings and desires of our nature, and'seems 
necessary in order that our future state may be a proper 
counterpart to the present. It also affords inducements to 
prosecute to the greatest possible extent the attainment of 
those varieties of knowledge which relate to the absolute 
and unchangeable, and which must be in requisition in all 
possible states of conscious and rational existence. Espe- 
cially does this doctrine encourage the attainment of the 
greatest possible knowledge of God, and of ourselves, and 
others, as rational and moral beings. We need such know- 
ledge here for the proper direction of our conduct and the 
attainment of rational happiness for ourselves and others. 
We shall need it equally there for the same high purposes. 
The doctrines of a future general judgment, and of a state 
of final and perfect retribution in which the good will bs 
eternally rewarded and the wicked eternally punished, af- 
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ford additional confirmation to the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of knowledge. 

§ 136. The office of knowledge is important, both on ac- 
count of the interesting objects which it reveals, and on 
account of the increased powers of useful exertion which it 
confers. On the objects which its reveals, all the emotions 
and affections depend. To feel the sublime, we must have 
perceptions of sublime objects ; to feel the beautiful, we 
must have perceptions of beautiful objects ; and to feel pro- 
per emotions from the good and true, we must have per- 
ceptions of the good and true. The largeness of the human 
heart can never exceed the extent of human knowledge. 
Within the sphere of our knowledge the objects of our cus- 
tomary emotions and affections must all be found ; and be- 
yond what we know we cannot love or hate, hope or fear, 
desire or deprecate. 

The increased powers of useful exertion acquired by the 
attainment of useful knowledge, have been a subject of 
general remark in all ages. What vast differences does 
knowledge make in men's abilities for profitable and honor- 
able exertion ' A man's choice of pursuits is limited to 
the field of his knowledge, because he cannot act beyond 
what he knows how to do, and in the pursuits of his choice, 
the greater his knowledge, other things being equal, the 
greater will be his success. Knowledge is power; and 
other things being equal, the power of every man is propor- 
tionable to his knowledge, and is capable of being indefi- 
nitely increased by an increase of knowledge. 

§ 137. If we compare our capacities of knowledge with 
those of other beings, we find ourselves above some and be- 
low others. At the head of the universe and on the throne 
of its government we see Jehovah, with infinite know- 
ledge, comprehending in one idea the infinite past, the infi- 
nite future, and the ever-shifting present. What a mind is 
that ! What a knowledge is that ! And yet we find in our- 
selves its image, and have but to add indefinitely to our own 
limited ideas, to form a conoeption of Infinite Knowledge ; 
and so far from being stumbled with that conception, or 
feeling any sense of weakness to deter us from forming it, 
y^e are compelled to form it. From the finite conceptions 
of our own minds we reason necessarily to ideas of concep- 
tions that are infinite. But while we are impressed with 
emotions of grandeur and sublimity, in view of the more 
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powerful, and extensive, and far-reaching combinations and 
generalizations of human thought, how is our feeling of the 
sublime thrice sublimated in the contemplation of the one 
infinite idea that fills the mind of Jehovah, and that dwells 
forever there an imperishable revelation of every object 
and event of infinite duration and of boundless space ! 

That extensive power of conception by which God appre- 
hends every thing is wonderful, but it is not inconceivable. 
It is consistent with all the known laws of thought, and is 
no more inexplicable than the more limited faculties which 
belong to men. 

§ 138. The limitations of human knowledge deserve some 
special notice. Our knowledge begins with ourselves and 
with th^ present, and with objects immediately around us, 
operating upon our senses. From these points we reason to 
a more or less complete knowledge of ourselves, of our fel- 
low men, our world, other worlds in the solar system, and 
other systems at distances from us, which light itself, with 
its lightning speed, is hundreds of years in traversing. From 
these objects we ascend also to a knowledge of angels, of 
cherubim, and seraphim, and finally of God, the original 
and ultimate Cause of all causes, and Source of all being, 
independent, unchanging, and eternal. Having found the 
stream of time, we trace it back to a past eternity, and 
forward to an eternity to come. All these objects we can 
know, and many more. But how much is there connected 
with them and with ourselves which we cannot know ! 
How many dark passages in the universe which we cannot 
explore ! How many contingencies in the all-prolific future 
that we cannot resolve ! O my soul, thou bemg of bound- 
less hope ; of boundless fears ; thou pendulum betwixt 
smiles and tears ; whither art thou bound 1 And where is 
the path of thine everlasting travels 1 I would fain antici- 
pate the particulars of thy destiny, and explore the eternity 
before thee, with reference to what thou art yet to be, to 
feel, and to do. But there is a cloud on thy futurity that 
no eye can penetrate. On thou goest, and on ; not know- 
irg except vaguely, whither, or for what. Amid this dark- 
ness there is one cheering light, and. amidst this uncertainty 
one established fact, which draws after it many consolations, 
and authorizes cheering and transporting hopes. Thou art 
executing a mission ordained by Infinite Goodness, and art 
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travelling in darkness and sorrow to the presence of God 
and the joys at his right hand, which endure for ever. 

§ 139. The boundless extent of human knowledge in 
some directions is contrasted strongly with its narrow limits 
in others. We can go to immense distances in space and 
time, and make the most valid discoveries of real objects, 
at the same moment that we find objects at our hand, and 
directly under our eye, interesting and important to be 
known, which it is impossible for us to apprehend. We 
can extend our knowledge to the grasp of suns and systems: 
which the lightning's swift-winged arrows could not reach 
in ages, and yet we cannot be certain of the continuance 
of life and reason for an hour, or make the least discovery 
of a dear departed friend in his disembodied state. We can 
go back into immeasurable depths in the infinite past, and 
forward. to immeasurable heights in the infinite future, and 
and y.et what oceans of truth are around us, not a vestige of 
which we can reach ! 

§ 14-0. The spheres of knowledge, considered with respect 
to time, are the past, present, and future ; with respect to 
space, this world, the solar system, the visible creation gene- 
rally, and the invisible world. Of the beings, actions, and. 
events, which belong to time past, we know but little. Our 
own observations and experience conduct us back only a 
few yeai's. Sacred and secular history carry us consider- 
ably farther back. But even they fail us after a few thou- 
sand years, and of the periods through which they extend, 
they give us slight and imperfect notices. We can know 
but little of the beings and events which belong to this 
world, and which have preceded us in the drama of time. 
Still less do we know of the past history of other worlds, 
and of all the beings and events of innumerable past ages. 

The sphere of our present knowledge, shifting with each 
moment, is still more limited than that of the unfathomable 
past. It is limited to our consciousness, the materiaK ob- 
jects immediately around us, the spiritual objects around 
us, with which we are in communion by bcidies or other 
means, and ideal objects. The present is the smallest ap- 
preciable portion of time, and its sphere of knowledge, to 
man, is proportionably limited. 

Of the future, we have the means of knowing something. 
It opens before us a never-ending line of existences, and 
never-ending series of actions and events. What is to be, 
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we learn entirely from what is and what has heen. God is, 
and is to be for ever. God has caused what has been and 
what is, and may be expected to act on the same principles 
which he has heretofore acted upon, in causing what is 
to be. 

Our knowledge of this world comprehends the several 
sciences of geography, chemistry, natural and civil history, 
embracing politics, ethics, and religion. All that we know 
of other parts of the visible universe, is comprehended in 
astronomy. Of the immeasurable regions of space, the 
objects of which are too remote to be visible, we know 
nothing. 

§ 141. The sphere of our knowledge is not coincident 
with that of our thoughts at any one time. All actual 
cognitions are within the sphere of our knowledge, but not 
necessarily on its extreme limits. Conceptions may transcend 
the sphere of our knowledge. We imagine when we do 
not know. In thinking of the objects of our knowledge, we 
form different ideas of them, and those more or less specific 
and complete, according to our habits of thought, the pur- 
poses )ve have in view, and other circumstances. Thus, we 
think of a particular man at and one time as having a 
particular form and complexion, at another time, as having 
a particular disposition, at another, as engaged in particular 
pursuits ; at one time, as mortal,* at another, as immortal; and 
at another, as religious. 

We cannot think of all the qualities and relations of the 
most simple objects at one and the same time. Our ideas of 
the known qualities of objects, are to a great extent succes- 
sive. Persons most unlike, in respect to the extent of their 
knowledge on particular subjects, and in relation to particu- 
lar objects of thought, may, in particular circumstance^ 
have tne same ideas of those objects. Thus the most illite- 
rate and the most profound chemists and philosophers may, 
in given circumstances, form the same ideas of a piece of 
gold, or any other natural body. 

In thinkmg of particular objects we form ideas of them, 
having reference to one or more of their properties and re- 
lations, to the exclusion of others, according to the nature 
of the series to which our thoughts belong, and the objects 
we have in view. In this way, our ideas of the same objects 
may be indefinitely varied, without being contradictory, and 
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the trains of thought which they compose, be indefinitely 
diversified. 

§ 14-2. The sphere of knowledge is within that of ideas. 
We can have no knowledge without ideas, because cogni- 
tions are a class of ideas. Considered with reference to its 
subjective conditions, the sphere of knowledge depends en- 
tirely on those mental phenomena which are objects of con- 
sciousness, of which, in the case of men and animals, sensa- 
tions take the lead. Human and animal knowledge originates 
inhuman and animal consciousness; and the Divine know- 
ledge in states which are objects of the Divine conscious- 
ness. Neither God, man, nor animals, can have the sphere 
of their knowledge extended beyond the objects of their 
respctctive conscious exercises, and such other objects as may 
be inferred immediately or remotely from them. 

In the Divine mind, the spheres of actual and possible 
knowledge are the same. All knowledge that is possible to 
God, is in actual exercise by him. In human and animal 
minds, these spheres are widely different ; and those of actual, 
far less extended than those of possible knowledge. Men 
and animals do not, in any instance, know all that they are 
capable of knowing. The sphere of man's actual knowledge 
embraces but a small fraction of that which is possible. It 
is capable of indefinite extension, but is contained within 
narrow limits. 

The wisest and most learned know but little of what the 
human mind is capable of knowing, and the unwise and 
ignorant know incomparably less than they. The sphere of 
man's actual knowledge is capable of being indefinitely ex- 
tended by observation and reasoning. The more extensively 
and accurately we observe and reason, and the farther we 
pursue our observations and reasonings, the more we learn. 
Observation is first, then reasoning, and lastly, conclusions, 
which, when repeated, and tested till we obtain a perfect 
conviction of their correctness, and a capacity of repeating 
them indefinitely, constitute knowledge. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

STTGGESTION, ABSTRACTION, AND COMPARISON. 

Suggestion, 

§ 143. The power of individualizing and generalizing the 
objects of thought, has already been distinctly recognized 
as among the essential attributes of reason. Do these powers 
admit of a farther analysis 1 Viewed as objects of thought 
are they the last and simplest elements which the mind can 
grasp 1 Or can they be resolved into simpler elements % 
Is there any common element in the process of individu- 
alization and generalization! Or have they nothing in 
common 1 To determine this question with precision, let 
ns take an example. We individualize a particular object, 
as a man, our neighbor, our friend, bearing a particular 
name, occupying a particular position in society, engaged in 
particular pursuits, of a particular descent, holding particu- 
lar principles respecting religion, morals, and civil govern- 
ment, and the subject of particular virtues. In thinking of 
this man we pursue a continual process of individualization, 
adding element to element, and object to object, for the purpose 
of completing our conception of him. We consider the man 
as an individual, and we comprehend under our conception 
of him, his generic properties as a man, his inferior generic 
properties as our neighbor, his still more restricted generic 
properties as our friend, and so on till we have collected a 
large aggregate of objects, and comprehended them all undfer 
the more general conception of this man. 

§ 144. What then does this individualization of a par- 
ticular man amount to 1 And what does it involve 1 It 
amounts to this. It comprehends thinking of a particular 
man as the subject both of particular and general properties, 
and referring these properties to all their generic orders and 
species. It is a combination, therefore, of individualization 
and generalization, and every thought by which we regard 
him as an individual possessing more or less general proper- 
ties, has its twofold relation as an element of individualiza- 
tion, and an element of generalization. The individual man 
is a man ^ the individual neighbor is a neighbor i the indi- 
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vidual friend is a friend, and bo on. In every property, 
therefore, which we ascribe to him, there is a combination 
of individuality and generality. Individuality is the limita- 
tion of the thought on the one hand, generality its limitation 
on the other ; and each implies the union of the two. This 
brings us to the same conclusion at which we arrived in a 
former argument, that thought consists essentially in the 
combination of unities of different orders, and that all ideas 
of objects relate to them exclusively as units or single things 
of certain orders, having properties which are units or single 
things of other orders ; resolving every thing into unities, 
and comprehending every thing under unities. Individualiza- 
tion, therefore, implies generalization, and individualizing 
and generalizing are one and the same thing considered in 
difierent points of view. 

§ 145. The succession of elementary and complex con 
ceptions, is a phenomenon which has attracted the particular 
attention of philosophers, and is usually comprehended un- 
der the title of suggestion. We meet our friend, and think 
of him as such ; we observe his looks of cheerfulness and 
joy, and judge him to be cheerful and joyful ; and we ob- 
seiTe looks of sadness and dejection, and judge him to be 
sad and dejected From ideas of joy and sorrow we imme- 
diately think of some possible causes of these emotions, and 
are led off from object to object, to an indefinite extent. 
The occurrence of these thoughts in series after series, and 
thought after thought, is individualized as a single object 
of conception, and called suggestion ; and the production of 
thought is reduced to a single problem of suggestion. This, 
therefore, is substantially the same problem which under 
the titles of ideas and of judgments, has already been resolv- 
ed. The laws of suggestion are the laws of reason, and the 
principles of suggestion are the principles of reason. As 
the whole subject, however, is one of great interest and 
difficulty, it may not be amiss to resume the consideration 
of it, to some extent, under this head. 

Some philosophers divide suggestion in simple and rela- 
tive ; and refer to simple suggestion, all ideas of memory 
and imagination ; and to relative suggestion, all those of 
judgment. This implies that we judge according to one 
set of laws, and remember and imagine according to others ; 
it also implies that memory and imagination are different 
co-ordinate faculties from judgments, and not departments 
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of the same faculty ; neither of which is true. In remem- 
bering, we repeat our judgments and imaginations. But 
the same faculty by which we form judgments at first, must 
be exercised in every subsequent formation of them ; and 
imaginations are a species of judgments, which belong to 
the category of possibility. 

The natural antitheses of simple suggestion, would be 
complex suggestion ; and that of relative suggestion, would 
be absolute suggestion. As a matter of fact, however, all 
suggestion is relative in respect to the objects of thought 
suggested ; and is conditional in respect to the mode of the 
suggestion. All objects are relative in their nature, and in 
the essential elements of quality, reality, quantity, and mo- 
dality, to which thought corresponds. Our conceptions 
of the absolute do not preclude relation, but dependence 
and limitation. We conclude, therefore, that the laws of 
suggestion are the laws of thought, and that the principles 
of suggestion are the conditions of thought. 

Abstraction. 

§ I'l'G. Two principal modes of thinking which contribute 
to a great extent to control our suggestions, and to deter- 
mine the nature, objects, and succession of our thoughts, 
are abstraction and comparison. 

To abstract, means to separate or draw off; and to take 
one object away from others with which it was connected ; 
and abstraction means separation of a part from a complex 
object, so as to make it a distinct object. To apply this to 
intellectual processes we perform abstraction, when we 
individualize any part of a complex object, and view it not 
as a part, but as a whole. Thus in thinking of a man, we 
regard him as a being possessing body, soul, reason, affec- 
tions, form, size, complexion, age, moral character, and 
so on. These different qualities, with many others, are ob- 
jects of our complex notion of any particular man. Ideas 
of them arise in our minds to some extent contemporane- 
ously, and to some extent successively. They cannot all 
exist, and be objects of contemporaneous conception, nor 
are they entirely successive. They are partly contempo- 
raneous and partly successive. When we fix our attention 
on any one of these complex objects, and think of it to the 
exclusion of the rest, it becomes the complex object of other 
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thoughts, and the suggesting principle of other ideas. It 
was first suggested as a generic property of its object, man. 
By individualizing it, it becomes to our conception an object 
of a different kind from man, and the subject of appropriate 
generic properties. This process of abstraction and gene- 
ralization admits of being pursued to an indefinite extent. 
We think of man and his properties. Among these we 
select intelligence, and think of intelligence and^its proper- 
ties. Among these we think of subserviency to liappiness. 
We select happiness, and think of happiness and its con- 
ditions ; and so on. 

Abstraction, therefore, consists essentially in attention 
directing the mind from objects, to generic properties, and 
from generic properties, to objects ; or from unities of one 
order, to unities of other orders, in endless progression. 
Abstraction is an act of attention in which a quality or part 
of some object is individualized as a whole object of a dif- 
ferent kind, and viewed by the mind as itself the subject of 
generic qualities. The prosecution of this exercise by the 
human mind is without remission, and is common to all 
classes and orders of men. 



Comparison, 

§ 147. In the process of thinking, and in the continued 
series of suggestions which make up the succession of our 
thoughts, we do not reason from single thoughts or single 
objects only, but to a great extent from dualities of thoughts 
and dualities of objects to which our thoughts relate. We 
may take any number of objects to be the condition of our 
judgments, and principles of our suggestions, but we ordina- 
rily restrict ourselves to two, and if we have occasion to 
judge of more than these we group them into classes, and make 
them objects of more general ideas, by which we reduce 
them to unities of higher orders as the essential conditions 
of our contemperaneous judgments respecting them. But 
while it is the universal characteristic of reason to reduce 
pluralities to unities, it is also its province to distribute them 
into dualities in all its processes of thought. Every object of 
thought is grasped as one and two, as a unit of one order, 
and as a part of some unit of a higher order ; and the sim- 
ultaneous consideration of two things, observing at the 
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same time the qualities in which the^ agree, and those in 
which they differ, is called comparison. The process of 
thinking involves the formation of continual comparisons, 
and continual successions of ideas founded on comparisons. 
We never see objects together without instituting compari- 
sons to a greater or less extent between them, and forming 
judgments respecting their agreements and diversities ; and 
seldom thmk of objects together, without comparing them 
two and two, and forming comparative judgments respecting 
them. 

§ l-AS. To compare, means to observe the common quali- 
ties of objects, by viewing them together or viewing them 
in connexion with a common measure. In this manner, we 
compare quantities, causes, effects, rules, cloths, and articles 
of all kinds. The object of comparing different objects is 
to discover their common generic properties. Thus we 
compare rules to determine their relative lengths ; cloths, 
to determine their relative colors and qualities ; and all 
other objects, to discover what they have in common. In 
every instance of comparison, we must form contemporane- 
ous ideas of the objects compared ; and these ideas must co- 
exist in the mind. We cannot compare a thing which we 
think of now, with something which we had a conception 
of a moment since or the last year ; but must at the same 
time have in mind distinct conceptions of both the objects 
which we compare. If these conceptions are complete and 
accurate, the results of our comparisons will be proportion- 
ably complete and accurate j if they are incomplete and in- 
accurate, the results will be of a corresponding character. 
The more complete and accurate, therefore, our conceptions 
are of the objects which we compare, the more valuable 
will be the results of our comparisons. If they are perfect, 
the judgments to which they lead will be true ; if they are 
imperfect, the judgments to which they lead will be false ; 
and they will be nearer to the truth, or farther from it, in 
proportion as the conceptions on which they depend, are 
more or less accurate. A large proportion of human errors 
are the effect of comparisons, with imperfect and erroneous 
views of the objects compared. As it is the direct office of 
abstraction to develop from general properties, particular 
objects ; so it is the direct object of comparison, to develop 
from particular objects general properties. We particularize 
by abstraction, and generalize by comparison. Both are 
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powerful instruments of discovery, and fundamental modes 
of thought. Comparison especially is the main dependence 
of the human mind, both in the prosecution of original 
discoveries, and in acquiring a knowledge of the dis- 
coveries made by others, from their language and other 
symbols. 

§ 149. In comparing material objects, we usually place 
them side by side, or else make use of common rules which 
we apply to both. In this way we make all our estimates 
of quantity with a degree of accuracy, which is not com- 
mon in reasoning upon moral subjects. In comparing pow- 
ers and actions, which are not objects of perception, but of 
reasoning, we have no such external means of assisting our 
judgment. We must form conceptions of each from their 
essential conditions ; and bring those conceptions to be en- 
tertained simultaneously, steadily, and perfectly, without 
the omission or addition of a single element to vitiate our 
conclusions. Having done this, we are able to infer with 
precision the generic properties of the two. 



CHAPTER X. 

NATUKE AND USE OF LANGUAGE, AND ITS RELATION TO 

THINKING. 

§ 150. Our comparisons may be facilitated in all the 
higher departments of reasoning by the use of symbols. 
Diagrams, in Geometry, and Trigonometry, and letters, and 
other symbols in Algebra, and in the Differential and Inte- 
gral calculus, answer purposes of this kind. Every object 
of thought and every element of quantity designed to be 
taken into the account in mathematical reasonings, has its 
symbol. These symbols are of the most precise nature, and 
answer the most important purposes in aiding the mind to 
form precise conceptions of objects and to draw its conclu- 
sions with corresponding accuracy. Without them the 
prodigious achievments of mathematical reasoning which 
are now brought within the grasp of universal reason, could 
never have been accomplished. The most powerful of 
human intellects cannot follow the great masters of mathe- 
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inatical science in their refined analysis and extended trains 
of reasoning, without the continual aid of symbols ; and the 
Fast science of Mathematics is a standing demonstration of 
the continual and necessary use of symbols in all the higher 
departments of reasoning. 

§ 151. In moral reasoning, language answers the purpose 
of symbols as well as it can ; but answers it imperfectly. 
But little progress can be made in reasoning on general 
subjects without expressing our reasonings in words. For 
this purpose written language is usually the best. Silent 
reasonings are seldom as accurate or protracted as those 
which are pursued in connexion either with speaking or 
writing. By connecting with our thoughts the signs of 
thought, we usually conceive of their objects more distinctly 
and perfectly than otherwise, and retain them longer in our 
minds. When we write down our arguments we are able 
easily to review and re-consider them ; and often to detect 
errors which otherwise would escape our notice. We are 
also able, by this means, to estimate our progress, to secure 
permanently our conclusions, and to extend our reasonings 
indefinitely in progressive series. 

Words, being the signs of ideas, easily suggest them. By 
using words at every stage of our reasoning, to represent 
both our premises and conclusions, we secure our discove- 
ries, and advance from each new position thus attained, 
with increased facility and diminished liability to error. 
It is therefore useful in all diflScult and protracted investi- 
gations, to express our premises and grounds of inference 
in writing, and to draw our conclusions after having care- 
fully considered the premises as thus expressed. In this 
way we shall avoid injurious mistakes, which would other- 
wise occur, and greatly facilitate our investigations. 

Frequent and thorough reviews of our written argumeitts 
will enable us to detect errors, which escape our notice at 
first, and to extend our reasonings to still more remote con- 
clusions. 

§ 152. The use of language assists us in every department 
of thinking. It enables us to obtain distinct conceptions of 
our premises and grounds of inferences, to compare our 
inferences deliberatety with the premises, and thus to verify 
them, or perceive their inaccuracy, and to advance from 
one conclusion to others indefinitely. Besides promoting 
diftinctness and perfectness in our primitive conceptions, 
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and attention to all the processes of reasoning, symbols faci- 
litate all our abstractions and comparisons, and enable us 
to prolong and repeat them indefinitely. 

Written or verbal arguments assist the reasonings of 
others, by suggesting ideas to be abstracted, objects to be 
compared, premises to be reasoned from, and conclusions 
to be drawn ; and by facilitating all the legitimate exercises 
of attention, conception, comparison, and judgment. Lan- 
guage, therefore, is subservient to the perfection and exten- 
sion of our reasonings, by the facilities which it affords for 
reasoning correctly and clearly 5 and also for reviewing and 
verifying our conclusions. Errors are sometimes corrected 
in consequence of the clearer and more perfect conceptions 
which we form of objects while expressing them in words 5 
more frequently, while writing them ; snd most frequently 
still, in subsequent reviews. Speaking and reasoning have 
a natural alliance ; writing and reasoning have an alliance 
equally natural and still more important, both for the origi- 
nal reasoner and for others. It afibrds facilities for the per- 
fection of reasoning by continued attention and repeated 
reviews, and makes our reasonings permanently available. 

§ 153. Language is the creature of reason, and exists for 
the double purpose of serving both as an instrument of 
thought, and of communication. Words, either spoken or 
written, help us to think, at the same time that they serve 
as mediums for the expression of our ideas. The entire 
structure of language corresponds to the nature and laws of 
thought. Nouns and pronouns denote causes, effects, and 
quantities ; verbs denote affirmations and negations, and also 
actions and states considered with relation to their subjects. 
Uther words modify the meaning of nouns and verbs, and 
express connexions and relations j and the whole is one 
complex expression of thought. Virtue is good, may 
serve as an example of all simple affirmations. Virtue 
denotes the subject considered as a unit ; good the same sub- 
ject comprehended in a unit of a different order ; virtue is 
the individual, good the genus. God is good, time is shorty,, 
•in is evil, the earth is round, the universe is large; all admit 
of a similar analysis. The subject in each of these cases 
denotes an object considered as a unit of one order, and the 
predicate denotes the same considered as belonging to a unit 
of a higher order. In these and all analogous cases, think- 
ing commences with the individual and terminates in the 
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species or genu^. £vety affirmation, therefore, is an instance 
of classification comprehending an individual under a species, 
and a simple affirmation is the symbol of a single thought ; 
consquently thought regards an object as an individual, and as 
of some class of individuals. 

§ 154. Sentences which are not simple affirmations, but 
which express causes and effects, require a different 
analysis. Of these the following may serve as examples : 
The house decays. The house denotes a unit ; decays de- 
notes a change or effect of which that unit is the subject. 
In this case the entire thought consists of house, not 
comprehended under a genus, but being the subject of a 
change expressed by decays. House is one thing, decays is 
another, and the sentence is an affirmative judgment, not that 
bouse is a part of decays, but is the subject of decays. In 
this kind of sentences we do not think of things as indi- 
viduals and species, but as causes and effects. 

A good man loves his duty. A good man denotes an in- 
dividual ; loves denotes a state of which that individual is 
the subject, and duty an object of that state. A good man 
is viewed as a subjective cause, his duty as the objective 
cause, and loves as the effect. In this case there is no com- 
prehension of individuals under a species ; and no ideas of 
objects as having individual and generic properties 5 but an 
idea of one object as a subjective cause 5 of another, as an 
objective cause ; and of another, as an effect of their joint 
conditionality. 

§ 155. We thus arrive at two independent modes of think- 
ing ; one of which regards all objects as particular and 
generic 5 and the other regards all objects as causes and^ 
effects ; or as subjects and objects, and their states or condi- 
tions. It has been common to resolve these two kinds of 
sentences in the same way, and to view them as only 
different modes of generalization. But the method given 
above is evidently the true one ; and thoughts of things, as 
causes and effects, are just as original, and simple states of 
irimd, as thoughts of things as units of one- order, and parts 
of units of other orders, or as individuals and species. 
Spoken language consists of combinations of sounds ; and 
and written language of combinations of words expressive 
of ideas. We commence associating sounds and ideas as 
soon as we begin to understand conversation ; and we com- 
mence associating words and ideas as soon as we learn to 
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read, in respect to words in frequent use this association is 
intimate and uniform, and things are seldom thought of 
without accompanying thoughts of their names ; and names 
seldom thought of, without accompanying thoughts of the 
things which they represent. 

§ 156. The exact manner in which language expresses 
ideas is surprising, but not strange. Ideas are the pattern 
after which language has been made ; and the copy has 
been thousands and thousands of times compared with the 
original and corrected by it. Besides the general conformity 
of language to the general laws and modes of thought, we 
observe a particular conformity of the language of different 
persons to their particular habits of thought. Those who 
think clearly, speak and write clerfk-ly ; those who think 
loosely, speak and write loosely ; and almost all varieties in 
men's modes of thought are represented in their modes of 
expression. 

Every man's writings not only represent the general 
modes of thought common to the human mind ; but the par- 
ticular varieties of them which characterize individuals. To 
such a» Extent is this the case, that we imperceptibly ac- 
quire by studying the writings of original and powerful 
thinkers, their peculiar habits of thought. 

§ 157. While language generally assists our thinking, it 
is in some respects a disadvantage ; and all rapid and pow- 
erful thinking relates to things directly without any inter- 
vention of words. The mind goes from thought to thought, 
and from object to object, without any respect to words, 
and the suggestion of the appropriate words for expressing 
our thoughts depends on the thoughts. The main object of 
attention to public speakers is thoughts ; the same is true of 
writers. Language follows the thoughts, and is chiefly sug- 
gested by them ; but it not unfrequently happens while 
thoughts suggest thoughts directly, and language indirectly, 
that the language accompanying an existing thought sug- 
gests another thought which would not otherwise have oc- 
curred ; and that, others still ; and thus turns the course of 
our thoughts into new channels. 

§ 158. Thoughts ought to be associated with words for 
purposes of expression, for our own future use, and for that 
of others. This association ought to be so intimate, that 
when we wish to express our thoughts, the appropriate 
words- will be instantly suggested. Otherwise, thoughts may 
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occupy the mind exclusively, without words. The associa- 
tion of thoughts in trains, together with appropriate words 
for expressing them as they occur in all rapid and powerful 
extemporaneous speaking are truly wonderful. The gradual 
progress which the mind makes, both in learning to think 
consecutively and rapidly, and to express its thoughts with- 
out interrupting them, and diverting its attention from their 
objects, are among the most surprising and extraordinary of 
all the human powers. Some learn to do this to a much 
greater extent than others. Most may learn it to a sufficient 
extent to answer well all the practical purposes of such 
powers, if they begin in season, and prosecute the attain- 
ment of this capacity in a proper manner. It requires to be 
prosecuted both by study and practice. 



CHAPTER XI- 

THEORY OP COMMON AND PROPER NAMES, AND OF IDEAS OF 

SPECIES AND GENERA. 

§ 159. Language may be considered in two points of 
view ; first, as a collection of symbols representing ideas ; 
secondly, as a collection of symbols representing things 
which are the objects of ideas. As ideas are the intellectual 
symbols of things, language in representing ideas must of 
course denote the things to which ideas relate. Man de- 
notes the creature man, according to the idea which is form- 
ed of him by the human mind ; time denotes the thing time $ 
space, the thing space ; and virtue and vice denote virtue 
and vice. The great end of thinking is to bring us into 
intelligent relations to'the objects of thought ; that of lan- 
guage is the expression of thought. The thoughts which 
it expresses, are ideas of objects. Having been formed to 
represent ideas, and as far as possible to correspond to all 
the shades and objects of thought, and having been gradually 
improved and modified by the judgment of millions and of 
ages, it is brought to a degree of perfection among civilized 
and enlightened nations, which is truly astonishing. 

A single word is applied to denote a thing, as a unit of 
any particular kind, as a man, an animal, a mineral, an idea i 
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and all the properties of objects are so many things of other 
kinds denoted by other words. In representing things by 
words, two methods are conceivable ; first, that of having 
different symbols to denote every thing ; secondly, that of 
having different symbols to denote the different kinds of 
things, and repeating and combining them so as to mak6 
them have a due correspondence to the things which they 
represent. A language that should have different symbols to 
represent every thing, and admit no common names, would 
not correspond to things, or ideas of things, in representing 
them as species and genera. But things exist as species 
and genera; and ideas relate to them, considered as possess- 
ing generic properties 5 language, therefore, must recognizee 
these facts by a system of common names, to denote similar 
objects and common properties. 

§ 160. Most objects of thought are more or less complex, 
and possess properties which belong to them in common 
with other objects. Every conceivable quantity possesses 
elements which are common to it, and all other quantities ; 
and every conceivable cause possesses elements which are 
common to it, and all other causes. Nouns, both common 
and proper, denote things as the direct and principal objects 
of thought. The same is true of pronouns. Adjectives de- 
note the qualities or properties of things ; as, virtue is good ; 
goodness is a quality of virtue. In the first of these senten- 
ces, good expresses a quality of virtue, common to it and 
other objects ; in the second, goodness denotes a thing which 
is the principal object of thought. A comnon noun is appli- 
cable to different objects, and denotes them as the subjects 
of the same properties. All common names are descriptive 
of the objects which they denote, and describe them as pos- 
sessing certain properties common to them and other objects. 
The same is true of all generic appellatives which express 
the qualities of objects. In this respect common nouns and 
adjectives agree. Ideas of abstract qualities, such as white- 
ness, sweetness, goodness, and the like, have as valid objects 
as any other class of ideas ; and words which denote such 
objects, refer to them as individual objects, and as possess- 
ing generic properties of different orders. 

§ 161. The relation of subjects to their operations and 
states of being, are denoted by verbs ; as, I love, he loves, 
they love, men love ; I think, he thinks, men think. The 
states and operations denoted by verbs, arj similar to those 
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of nouns, except that they are considered with direct relation 
to their subjects. I love, denotes the action love considered 
in its relation to the person I, as a state or act of that per- 
son. The noun love, denotes the action or state of love, 
without respect to the person who exercises it. Verbs agree 
with their corresponding nouns in the generic character of 
the states and operations which they express. Their pecu- 
liar office, however, is to express causality. In the expres- 
sion, I love, he loves, men love ; love is expressed not as a 
thing considered absolutely, nor mainly as a thing possessing 
generic properties of any particular order, but as the state 
or effect of causes denoted by the words I, he, and men. 
When we wish to express these states of a subject as things 
of different generic orders, we represent them by nouns ; 
but when we wish to express them in their fundamental 
relations, as the states or operations of subjective causes, 
we represent them by verbs. Verbs, nouns, and pronouns, 
correspond, therefore, to the leading categories of reality 
and quantity; verbs, expressing states and operations as 
effects of subjective causes ; and nouns, denoting both causes 
and effects considered as the subjects of particular and gene- 
ric properties. The relation of active verbs to their objects, 
is similar to that of all verbs to their subjects ; the object 
being a concurring objective cause to the effect j as, good 
men love goodness ; wise men love wisdom. 

§ 162. All ideas of the properties of objects, have respect 
to them as identical in successive periods of time, and as 
diverse from other properties, "tnis is true of the resist- 
ances, attractions, and other phenomena of material objects. 
The same objects are known as the subjects of several differ- 
ent properties, and different objects as the subjects of similar 
properties. This . is the case with different particles of 
matter, different bodies, different minds, and different ideal 
objects. 

We observe one body, and ascertain several of its pro- 
perties ; and then observe another, and ascertain several of 
its properties. We then compare the properties of the 
two, and ascertain their relation to each other, as similar or 
dissimilar. Those which are similar, we call by similar 
names, and those which are different, by different names. 
A particular phenomenon of one body, we call attraction j 
similar phenomena of others, we call by the same name. So 
of repulsion and other phenomena. That which is the sub- 
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ject of attraction and repulsion in one case, we call matter ; 
the subjects of similar phenomena in other cases, we call by 
gimilar names. Such is the origin of all common names. 
We observe an object in one case, and give it a name ; we 
observe other similar objects, and designate them by similar 
names. These names are common to all the different objects 
to which they are applied ; and when applied to particular 
objects, represent them only as the subjects of common pro- 



the subjects of similar properties, afll they represent 
them as possessing those properties, considered without re- 
Bpect to others. Matter, mind, animal, man, and vegetable, 
are of this description. Man denotes a being possessing 
certain properties. It is applicable to thousands of indi- 
xriduals, but it denotes them considered merely as possess- 
ing common properties. Different objects possessing common 
Sroperties, and called by common names, constitute genera. 
[^1 constitute one genus ; beasts, birds, minerals, ideas, 
affections, and all objects which are the subjects of common 
properties, and which are called by common names, others. 
§ 163. Objects are named with reference to those proper- 
ties which are considered particularly important ; generally 
with reference to those which are obvious, or which are 
capable of being easily ascertained. All properties, how- 
ever, which belong to them in common, are the grounds of 
common appellatives and predicates, and of corresponding 
classifications. 

The properties of objects which are the foundation of 
common names, are more or less general. Names which 
denote objects, considered only as subjects of the most 
general properties, are applicable to all objects which possess 
properties. Those which denote them, considered as 
the subjects of less general properties, are applicable to all 
objects which possess those less general properties. Thus 
the name, being, is applicable to any object which exists, 
either material or spiritual ; man is applicable to any indi- 
vidual of the human race, either old or young, male or 
female ; wise man, to any man of the particular character 
denoted by this compound appellative. 

Names describe objects as the subjects of certain proper- 
ties, but they do not describe all their properties. Those 
which are common to the greatest variety of objects, em- 
brace the fewest properties, and those which are restricted 
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to the smallest variety of objects, the greatest number of 
properties. Being is applicable to a greater variety of ob- 
jects than man, or animal ; and denotes them, considered as 
the subjects of proportionably fewer properties. 

Proper names denote objects, as individuals, without 
reference to any properties which they possess in common 
with others, except individuality. When particular proper 
names, however, are appropriated to objects of particular 
classes, to the exclusion of others, they designate them, not 
merely as indivj|i|ial objects of thought, but individuals of 
particular classes. 

§ 164. Those objects which agree in the possession of 
common properties, and which are called by common names, 
constitute one genus or species. Beings are one genus, men 
another, ideas another. When the objects which constitute 
a genus are distinguished from each other by common 
names and common properties, they are denominated sub- 
ordinate genera or species. Thus spirits and bodies both 
belong to the genus of beings, and constitute subordinate 
genera or species of beings. 

Genera which comprehend other subordinate ones, are 
denominated higher or superior, and those which they com- 
prehend, lower or inferior. The highest genus is distin- 
guished from all others, under the title of ultimate. Those 
which are next in order to any other genus, are denominated 
proximate, and proximate inferior or superior Thus the 
genus of spirits is proximate inferior to that of beings, and 
the genus of beings proximate superior to those of spirits 
and bodies. 

Species is generally used to denote an inferior genus, and 
does not differ from genus in any other respect. The same 
class of objects is often called a species, considered with 
reference to the. individual objects which it embraces, and 
a genus, considered with reference to subordinate species or 
genera. 

Generic appellations and predicates, denote objects as in- 
dividuals, but as individuals possessing certain properties in 
common with other individuals of the same class. Those of 
the highest orders denote objects to which they are applied, 
considered as possessing only the properties common to all 
objects of those orders ; those of the lower orders denote 
objects, considered as possessing all the properties of the 
superior orders, together with additional ones. Generic 
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appcilatoins of the highest order denote objects, considered 
as possessing certain properties ; those of the proximate in- 
ferior orders denote them, considered as possessing all the 
properties denoted by those of the superior order, together 
with some additional ones, and so on ; appellations of each 
successive inferior order denote objects, considered as 
possessing all the properties of the next superior one, 
together with some additional ones. The highest genus 
comprehends every thing in one class. This is divided into 
different subordinate genera, and those into others still, and 
so on, till we arrive at the lowest order of things. 

§ 165. All names or appellatives, which are applicable to 
more than one object, are of a generic character, and denote 
objects as possessing properties which are common to a class 
of objects. The same is true of all the predicates which 
are affirmed or denied of subjects in propositions. Common 
predicates, of every kind, are similar to common names. 

Having formed ideas of individual objects, as possessing 
generic properties, we form ideas of genera, as consisting of 
a number of such objects ; and the idea of a single object, as 
possessing properties which are common to several, is the 
element of the idea of a genus. 

A number of similar objects, such as inches, feet, men, 
and beings, is just as legitimate an object of conception, as 
a single object of the same kind ; and is one thing consisting 
of individuals more or less numerous, all of which have 
certain properties in common. The power of forming such 
ideas is mysterious, but no more so than that of forming 
any ideas at all. Ideas of several objects, considered as 
constituting one class, are of the same nature as ideas of 
single objects, considered as possessing different properties, 
or of an object possessing only a single property, if any 
such exists. 

Generic appellatives and predicates correspond to generic 
properties and phenomena. Language is the creature of 
ideas, and is neither more nor less than they make it. Ideas 
which embrace common elements, or which relate to objects 
having common properties, are represented by common 
names and predicates. Common names and predicates are 
the principal vehicles of verbal communication, into which 
nearly all discourses may be resolved, ^s their only essential 
elements. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

NATURE AND VARIETIES OF MEMORY. 

tl66. Memory is a department of the generic faculty 
nowledge which is exercised in repeating our past ideas, 
under conditions different from those on which they origi- 
nally depended. We see a man to-day, and remember to 
have seen him yesterday, or years ago. Our sight of him 
to-day is a perception ; our remembrance of having seen 
him before, and our ideas of him derived from that source, 
are ideas of memory. Both these classes of ideas may exist 
to some extent contemporaneously, and may accompany 
each other in succession, but they have a different origin. 
Perceptions depend on sensations, and direct judgments, on 
previous ideas considered as conditions of judgment ; but 
ideas of memory are perceptions of the objects of past ideas 
depending on those past ideas. We infer the existence of 
a material object from our sensations ; and from ideas of 
that object, we form ideas of it as an object which we saw 
yesterday, or years ago. In the same manner, from percep- 
tions of one object we form ideas of another, which was 
formerly an object of our perceptions. From perceptions 
of things we form ideas of their possessors as we. have pre- 
viously known them; and from perceptions of beings of 
any one order, we form ideas of beings of other orders 
which have been the objects of our previous thought. I saw 
a man yesterday ; to-day, on seeing his card, his name, or 
any object that belonged to him, I remember him, aivd 
remember to have seen him. 

^ 167. On a strict analysis, ideas of memory are found 
to consist of ideas of objects which we have formerly thought 
of, accompanied with a reference of those ideas to the coa- 
d.itions of previous ideas of those objects, as their proper 
cause. We think of a man whom we saw yesterday, and 
refer our ideas of him to the conditions of our previous ideas 
o£ him as their proper cause. The essential distinction, 
therefore, which the mind makes between its original ideas 
and its ideas derived from memory, is, that its original ideas 
are based upon existing conditions from which they are 
directly inferred, and its ideas of memory are based on the 
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conditions of the similar previous ideas, as the.y formerly 
existed. 

The faculty of knowledge may be resolved into two facul- 
ties j that of repeating ideas from original grounds of infer- 
ence, with increased facility ; and that of repeating ideas 
£rom past conditions of thought. Knowledge consists, to a 
grea' extent, of ideas which are repeated with increased 
facL'ity from original grounds of judgment ; and we are said 
to know sciences, not because we can repeat ideas of their 
various objects from memory, but because we can repeat 
tbem promptly and accurately, by inferring them from their 
appropriate conditions in regular orders of succession. A 
highly valuable and extensive part of our knowledge is of 
this description, and enters largely in all the sciences. But 
there is a portion of human knowledge lyhich cannot be 
resolved in this manner, the generic source of which is de- 
noted by memory. 

§ 168. All the sqiences and arts embrace ideas which are 
derived from memory, as well as those which depend on the 
increased development of the powers of judgment. Memory 
is a power supplementary to judgment, and furnishes us 
with numerous valuable ideas from our past experience, 
which simple judgment could not grasp. 

All ideas of the objects of our previous thoughts depend- 
ing directly on those thoughts as their cause, are ideas of 
memory. Remembrance may be resolved into ideas of the 
objects of our past thoughts ', and accompanying ideas of 
them as having been the objects of our past thought. 

§ 169. The qualities of memory are capacity, perma- 
nence, and accuracy. Capacity has respect to the number 
and variety of objects remembered in given circumstances 
and conditions j permanence, to the length of time during 
which recollections. occur ; and accuracy, to the correspond- 
ence of ideas of memory to the original ideas on which they 
depend. Every thing which is an object of thought, may 
be an object of memory. 

Memories may be either direct or indirect, complete or 
incomplete, correct or erroneous. We remember directly, 
when existing ideas suggest an object of our past per- 
ceptions without the intei-vention of any other idea. We 
remember indirectly, when existing ideas suggest the objects 
of our past perceptions through intermediate ideas. Remem- 
brances are complete, when they embrace all the elements 
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of the previous ideas to which they correspond ; and are 
incomplete, when some of these elements are left out. 

Completeness or incompleteness is predicated of memories 
considered singly or as consisting of trains of associated 
ideas. Memories are correct, when the ideas of which they- 
consist correspond to the original ones on which they de- 
pend J and when their objects are the same as those of their 
originals ; otherwise they are incorrect. Correct and incor- 
rect memories are analogous to correct and incorrect per- 
ceptions. 

§ 170. Memory is an essential adjunct of reason, and 
connects us internally with our entire past experience. 
The faculty of memory belongs equally to men and animals, 
and the possession of it is co-extensive with that of ideas. 
A capacity for ideas without memory, would fail entirely 
of accomplishing the ends of ideas. 

There are instances of men who have possessed the 
faculty of memory to a much greater extent than is usual. 
Those who have been considered prodigies of calculation 
have usually been indebted to remarkably capacious and 
retentive memories for this distinction. The relation of 
memory to reasoning and other mental exercises is a sub- 
ject of great speculative and practical interest. Each mind 
exhibits idosyncrasies of reasoning and memory peculiar to 
itself, but all have strong points of resemblance. The 
subjects on which men employ chiefly their reasoning pow- 
ers, will also occupy chiefly their memories. If men are 
constantly reasoning about the relations of quantity as in 
mathematics, they will frequently remember their past con- 
clusions. The more they reason on these subjects the more 
easily and rapidly they will advance in their reasonings, 
and the more they remember their past ideas on these sub- 
jects, the more retentive and capacious their memories for 
.them will become. Those great geniuses for mathematics 
which have astonished mankind by the celerity and extent 
of their calculations, have generally pursued them almost 
incessantly. The effect of this, wnen prosecuted day after 
day, month after month, and year after year, almost without 
remission, is to make mathematical reasonings as easy and 
rapid and as easily remembered as our customary percep- 
tions of external objects. 

§ 171. Superior judgment and powers of reasoning and 
imagination are always accompanied with a corresponding 
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§ 172. ** Kepl^•^, a c-l'-^r^i^.-d Cirrtfia/» .M j.»h^. .-•. ♦• ..i^. 
could repeat the whole of V I r^i I '» ;l-.u*'ul, *n^\ «■.«» r^ o.,* 
first and last linen on "Vt-ry [»^'Ji*' <»< ih** «*»|'y v>^.« •. < *-** 
Henry de Mesn*ei could nr|i»'at th** whulcol l|viiAt«. •*-•> ••** 
celebrated Paacal 11 laid rari'ly Ui Imvn IcuKi/Hm <m<x <A«<«<tf 
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of the previous ideas to which they correspond ; and are 
incomplete, when some of these elements are left out. 

Completeness or incompleteness is predicated of memories 
considered singly or as consisting of trains of associated 
ideas. Memories are correct, when the ideas of which they- 
consist correspond to the original ones on which they de- 
pend ; and when their objects are the same as those of their 
originals ; otherwise they are incorrect. Correct and incor- 
rect memories are analogous to correct and incorrect per- 
ceptions. 

§ 170, Memory is an essential adjunct of reason, and 
connects us internally with our entire past experience. 
The faculty of memory belongs equally to men and animals, 
and the possession of it is co-extensive with that of ideas. 
A capacity for ideas without memory, would fail entirely 
of accomplishing the ends of ideas. 

There are instances of men who have possessed the 
faculty of memory to a much greater extent than is usual. 
Those who have been considered prodigies of calculation 
have usually been indebted to remarkably capacious and 
retentive memories for this distinction. The relation of 
memory to reasoning and other mental exercises is a sub- 
ject of great speculative and practical interest. Each mind 
exhibits idosyncrasies of reasoning and memory peculiar to 
itself, but all have strong points of resemblance. The 
subjects on which men employ chiefly their reasoning pow- 
ers, will also occupy chiefly their memories. If men are 
constantly reasoning about the relations of quantity as in 
mathematics, they will frequently remember their past con- 
clusions. The more they reason on these subjects the more 
easily and rapidly they will advance in their reasonings, 
and the more they remember their past ideas on these sub- 
jects, the more retentive and capacious their memories for 
.them will become. Those great geniuses for mathematics 
which have astonished mankind by the celerity and extent 
of their calculations, have generally pursued them almost 
incessantly. The effect of this, wnen prosecuted diy after 
day, month after month, and year after year, almost without 
remission, is to make mathematical reasonings as easy and 
rapid and as easily remembered as our customary percep- 
tions of external objects. 

§ 171. Superior judgment and powers of reasoning and 
imagination are always accompanied with a corresponding 
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superioritj of memory. The man that conceives of objects 
clearly, and reasons vigorously, remembers most perfectly. 
Those whose conceptions are indistinct and dim, and whose 
reasonings are confused and inconclusive, remember imper- 
fectly. The principal varieties of memory are the casual 
and the Philosophical. A casual memory is founded chiefly 
on associations arising from contiguities of time or place, 
and suggests objects and incidents, with little regard to their 
hiffher relations. A Philosophical memory is founded 
chiefly on the relations of cause and efft^ct, premises and 
conclusions; grounds of inference, and inferenc(*s ; with little 
reCT.rd to their chronological or topical relations. 

The greatest perfection of memory requires that it should 
be conformed as nearly as possible in its operations to the 
faculty of judgment. It is the province ol rt?ason to view 
object in all their relations and offices, and to l;estow on 
each a degree of thought proportioned to its importance. 
It is the province of memory to suggest objects by means 
of all their known properties and relations and with most 
readiness and facility by those which are most important. 
The best voluntary use of reason is that which applies it to 
investigate the most important objects, and the best use of 
memory is that which applies it to remember the most im- 
portant ideas. 

The extent to which memory is capable of being im- 
proved, when confined chiefly to particular classes of ideas, 
appears in the case of those prodigies whose achievments in 
tnis line have excited universal admiration and astonish- 
ment. Seneca was able to repeat thousands of words pro- 
nounced in any order, after hearing them once. His friend 
Porteus Latro remembered all the declamations he had ever 
spoken, without forgetting a word of them. Hannibal knew 
many thousand soldiers by name, and Lucius Sapio knew 
all the citizens of Rome. Carneades would repeat a volume 
after reading it once. Dr. Wallis, Magliabechi, Jede- 
diah Buxton, and some others in modern times, have been 
scarcely less distinguished for retentive and capacious 
memories than the ancients. 

§ 172. "Kepler, a celebrated German Mathematician, 
could repeat the whole of Virgil's -^neid, and specify the 
first and last lines on every page of the copy which he used. 
Henry de Mesmes could repeat the whole of Homer, and the 
celebrated Pascal is said rarely to have forgotten any thing 
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of the previous ideas to which they correspond ; and are 
incomplete, when some of these elements are left out. 

Completeness or incompleteness is predicated of memories 
considered singly or as consisting of trains of associated 
ideas. Memories are correct, when the ideas of which they 
consist correspond to the original ones on which they de- 
pend ; and when their ohjects are the same as those of their 
originals ; otherwise they are incorrect. Correct and incor- 
rect memories are analogous to correct and incorrect per- 
ceptions. 

§ 170. Memory is an essential adjunct of reason, and 
connects us internally with our entire past experience. 
The faculty of memory belongs equally to men and animals, 
and the possession of it is co-extensive with that of ideas. 
A capacity for ideas without memory, would fail entirely 
of accomplishing the ends of ideas. 

There are instances of men who have possessed the 
faculty of memory to a much greater extent than is usual. 
Those who have been considered prodigies of calculation 
have usually been indebted to remarkably capacious and 
retentive memories for this distinction. The relation of 
memory to reasoning and other mental exercises is a sub- 
ject of great speculative and practical interest. Each mind 
exhibits idosyncrasies of reasoning and memory peculiar to 
itself, but all have strong points of resemblance. The 
subjects on which men employ chiefly their reasoning pow- 
ers, will also occupy chiefly their memories. If men are 
constantly reasoning about the relations of quantity as in 
mathematics, they will frequently remember their past con- 
clusions. The more they reason on these subjects the more 
easily and rapidly they will advance in their reasonings, 
and the more they remember their past ideas on these sub- 
jects, the more retentive and capacious their memories for 
.them will become. Those ^reat geniuses for mathematics 
which have astonished mankind by the celerity and extent 
of their calculations, have generally pursued them almost 
incessantly. The effect of this, wnen prosecuted diy after 
day, month after month, and year after year, almost without 
remission, is to make mathematical reasonings as easy and 
rapid and as easily remembered as our customary percep- 
tions of external objects. 

§ 171. Superior judgment and powers of reasoning and 
imagination are always accompanied with a corresponding 
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guperioritj of memory. The man that conceives of ohjects 
clearly, and reasons vigorously, remi.*mbprs most pt'rft'ctly. 
Those whose conceptions are indistinct and dim, and whose 
reasonings are confused and inconclusive, rcmemhor imper- 
fectly. The principal varieties of memory are the casual 
and the Philosophical. A casual memory is founded chielly 
on associations arising from contiguities of time or place, 
and suggests objects and incidents, with little n*gard to their 
higher relations. A Philosophical memory is founded 
chiefly on the relations of cause and eflect, pre mist's and 
conclusions; grounds of inference, and inferences ; with little 
re^rd to their chronological or topical relations. 

The greatest perfection of memory requires that it should 
he conformed as nearly as possible in its operations to the 
fiiculty of judgment. It is the province ol reason to view 
objects in all their relations and offices, and to bestow on 
each a degree of thought proportioned to its importance. 
It is the province of memory to suggest objects by means 
of all their known properties and relations and with most 
readiness and facility by those which are most important. 
The best voluntary use of reason is that which applies it to 
investigate the most important objects, and the best use of 
memory is that which applies it to remember the most im- 
portant ideas. 

The extent to which memory is capable of being im- 
proved, when confined chiefly to particular classes of ideas, 
appears in the case of those prodigies whose achievments in 
this line have excited universal admiration and astonish- 
ment. Seneca was able to repeat thousands of words pro- 
nounced in any order, after hearing them once. His friend 
Porteus Latro remembered all the declamations he had ever 
spoken, without forgetting a word of them. Hannibal knew 
many thousand soldiers by name, and Lucius Sapio knew 
all the citizens of Rome. Carneades would repeat a volume 
after reading it once. Dr. Wallis, Magliabechi, Jede- 
diah Buxton, and some others in modern times, have been 
scarcely less distinguished for retentive and capacious 
memories than the ancients. 

§ 172. "Kepler, a celebrated German Mathematician, 
could repeat the whole of Virgil's ^neid, and specify the 
first and last lines on every page of the copy which he used. 
Henry de Mesmes could repeat the whole of Homer, and the 
celebrated Pascal is said rarely to have forgotten any thing 
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of the previous ideas to which they correspond ; and are 
incomplete, when some of these elements are left out. 

Completeness or incompleteness is predicated of memories 
considered singly or as consisting of trains of associated 
ideas. Memories are correct, when the ideas of which they- 
consist correspond to the original ones on which they de- 
pend ; and when their ohjects are the same as those of their 
originals ; otherwise they are incorrect. Correct and incor- 
rect memories are analogous to correct and incorrect per- 
ceptions. 

§ 170. Memory is an essential adjunct of reason, and 
connects us internally with our entire past experience. 
The faculty of memory belongs equally to men and animals, 
and the possession of it is co-extensive with that of ideas. 
A capacity for ideas without memory, would fail entirely 
of accomplishing the ends of ideas. 

There are instances of men who have possessed the 
faculty of memory to a much greater extent than is usual. 
Those who have been considered prodigies of calculation 
have usually been indebted to remarkably capacious and 
retentive memories for this distinction. The relation of 
memory to reasoning and other mental exercises is a sub- 
ject of great speculative and practical interest. Each mind 
exhibits idosyncrasies of reasoning and memory peculiar to 
itself, but all have strong points of resemblance. The 
subjects on which men employ chiefly their reasoning pow- 
ers, will also occupy chiefly their memories. If men are 
constantly reasoning about the relations of quantity as in 
mathematics, they will frequently remember their past con- 
clusions. The more they reason on these subjects the more 
easily and rapidly they will advance in their reasonings, 
and the more they remember their past ideas on these sub- 
jects, the more retentive and capacious their memories for 
.them will become. Those great geniuses for mathematics 
which have astonished mankind by the celerity and extent 
of their calculations, have generally pursued them almost 
incessantly. The effect of this, when prosecuted ddy after 
day, month after month, and year after year, almost without 
remission, is to make mathematical reasonings as easy and 
rapid and as easily remembered as our customary percep- 
tions of external objects. 

§ 171. Superior judgment and powers of reasoning and 
imagination are always accompanied with a corresponding 
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superiority of memory. The man that conceives of objects 
clearly, and reasons vigorously, remembers most perfectly. 
Those whose conceptions are indistinct and dim, and whose 
reasonings are confused and inconclusive, remember imper- 
fectly. The principal varieties of memory are the casual 
and the Philosophical. A casual memory is founded chiefly 
on associations arising from contiguities of time or place, 
and suggests objects and incidents, with little regard to their 
higher relations. A Philosophical memory is founded 
chiefly on the relations of cause and effect, premises and 
conclusions; grounds of inference, and infen>nces ; with little 
re^rd to their chronological or topical relations. 

The greatest perfection of memory requires that it should 
he conformed as nearly as possible in its operations to the 
£BMnilty of judgment. It is the province ol reason to view 
objects in all their relations and ofRct^s, and to bestow on 
each a degree of thought proportioned to its importance. 
It is the province of memory to suggest objects by means 
of all their known properties and relations and with most 
readiness and facility by those which are most important. 
The best voluntary use of reason is that which applies it to 
investigate the most important objects, and the best use of 
memory is that which applies it to remember the most im- 
portant ideas. 

The extent to which memory is capable of being im- 
proved, when confined chiefly to particular classes of ideas, 
appears in the case of those prodigies whose achievmcnts in 
this line have excited universal admiration and astonish- 
ment. Seneca was able to repeat thousands of words pro- 
nounced in any order, after hearing them once. His friend 
Porteus Latro remembered all the declamations he had ever 
spoken, without forgetting a word of them. Hannibal knew 
many thousand soldiers by name, and Lucius Sapio knew 
all the citizens of Rome. Carneades would repeat a volume 
after reading it once. Dr. Wallis, Magliabechi, Jede- 
diah Buxton, and some others in modern times, have been 
scarcely less distinguished for retentive and capacious 
memories than the ancients. 

§ 172. "Kepler, a celebrated German Mathematician, 
could repeat the whole of Virgil's ^neid, and specify the 
first and last lines on every page of the copy which he used. 
Henry de Mesmes could repeat the whole of Homer, and the 
celebrated Pascal is said rarely to have forgotten any thing 
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of the previous ideas to which they correspond ; and are 
incomplete, when some of these elements are lefl out. 

Completeness or incompleteness is predicated of memories 
considered singly or as consisting of trains of associated 
ideas. Memories are correct, when the ideas of which they* 
consist correspond to the original ones on which they de- 
pend ; and when their objects are the same as those of their 
originals ; otherwise they are incorrect. Correct and incor- 
rect memories are analogous to correct and incorrect per- 
ceptions. 

§ 170. Memory is an essential adjunct of reason, and 
connects us internally with our entire past experience. 
The faculty of memory belongs equally to men and animals, 
and the possession of it is co-extensive with that of ideas. 
A capacity for ideas without memory, would fail entirely 
of accomplishing the ends of ideas. 

There are instances of men who have possessed the 
faculty of memory to a much greater extent than is usual. 
Those who have been considered prodigies of calculation 
have usually been indebted to remarkably capacious and 
retentive memories for this distinction. The relation of 
memory to reasoning and other mental exercises is a sub- 
ject of great speculative and practical interest. Each mind 
exhibits idosyncrasies of reasoning and memory peculiar to 
itself, but all have strong points of resemblance. The 
subjects on which men employ chiefly their reasoning pow- 
ers, will also occupy chiefly their memories. If men are 
constantly reasoning about the relations of quantity as in 
mathematics, they will frequently remember their past con- 
clusions. The more they reason on these subjects the more 
easily and rapidly they will advance in their reasonings, 
and the more they remember their past ideas on these sub- 
jects, the more retentive and capacious their memories for 
.them will become. Those great geniuses for mathematics 
which have astonished mankind by the celerity and extent 
of their calculations, have generally pursued them almost 
incessantly. The effect of this, when prosecuted day after 
day, month after month, and year after year, almost without 
remission, is to make mathematical reasonings as easy and 
rapid and as easily remembered as our customary percep- 
tions of external objects. 

^ 171. Superior judgment and powers of reasoning and 
imagination are always accompanied with a corresponding 
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superiority of memory. The man that conceives of objects 
clearly, and reasons vigorously, remembers most perfectly. 
Those whose conceptions are indistinct and dim, and whose 
reasonings are confused and inconclusive, remember imper- 
fectly. The principal varieties of memory are the casual 
and the Philosophical. A casual memory is founded chiefly 
on associations arising from contiguities of time or place, 
and suggests objects and incidents, with little regard to their 
higher relations. A Philosophical memory is founded 
chiefly on the relations of cause and eflect, premises and 
conclusions; grounds of inference, and inferences ; with little 
regard to their chronological or topical relations. 

The greatest perfection of memory requires that it should 
he conformed as nearly as possible in its operations to the 
faculty of judgment. It is the province ol reason to view 
objects in all their relations and offices, and to bestow on 
each a degree of thought proportioned to its importance. 
It is the province of memory to suggest objects by means 
of all their known properties and relations and with most 
readiness and facility by those which are most important. 
The best voluntary use of reason is that which applies it to 
investigate the most important objects, and the best use of 
memory is that which applies it to remember the most im- 
portant ideas. 

The extent to which memory is capable of being im- 
proved, when confined chiefly to particular classes of ideas, 
appears in the case of those prodigies whose achievments in 
this line have excited universal admiration and astonish- 
ment. Seneca was able to repeat thousands of words pro- 
nounced in any order, after hearing them once. His friend 
Porteus Latro remembered all the declamations he had ever 
spoken, without forgetting a word of them. Hannibal knew 
many thousand soldiers by name, and Lucius Sapio knew 
all the citizens of Home. Carneades would repeat a volume 
after reading it once. Dr. Wallis, Magliabechi, Jede- 
diah Buxton, and some others in modern times, have been 
scarcely less distinguished for retentive and capacious 
memories than the ancients. 

§ 172. "Kepler, a celebrated German Mathematician, 
could repeat the whole of Virgil's -^neid, and specify the 
first and last lines on every page of the copy which he used. 
Henry de Mesmes could repeat the whole of Homer, and the 
celebrated Pascal b said rarely to have forgotten any thing 
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which he ever knew. Cyrus knew the name of every sol- 
dier in an army of many thousands, and Themistocles, a dis- 
tinguished Athenian, had the same knowledge of the twenty 
thousand citizens of Athens. These are instances of per- 
sons in health who possessed extraordinary mnemonic pow- 
ers, and enjoyed them during a large portion of their lives.*' 

Several instances have occurred, in which things long for- 
gotten have been revived, by certain forms of disease, to an 
extent which is in the highest degree surprising. This is 
frequently the case in diseases attended with considerable 
cerebral excitement. Persons in this condition not only re- 
member things which they had long forgotten, and been 
perfectly unable to recall, but remember them with a cir- 
cumstantial particularity, and have a vividness and com- 
pleteness of conception in regard to them, which is scarcely 
inferior to original perception. 

§ 173. The relation of Memory to the future state has 
often been a subject of speculation. The perpetuity of 
consciousness seems to imply that of knowledge, and the 
perpetuity of knowledge implies that of memory. That we 
shall survive the dissolution of our bodies, as the subjects of 
consciousness, of thought, reason, memory, and the affec- 
tions and will, is placed beyond all doubt by the Scrip- 
tures. 

But how far we shall carry into our state of immortality 
the ideas and affections of this life, we are not informed. 
The doctrine of future retribution, however, and of future 
rewards and punishments, extending to every action of the 
present life, not excepting the most idle words, favor the 
assumption that our recollections will be perfectly distinct 
and complete. It is hardly supposable that we should enjoy 
forever the rewards of virtuous actions, and lose the know- 
ledge of those actions ; or that we should suffer forever the 
punishments of sinful actions without being forever re- 
minded of the causes of our sufferings. 

§ 174. The extensive voluntary exercise of memory is in- 
volved in the acquisition of every branch of learning 
Learning is familiarizing ourselves with ideas to a sufficient 
extent to be able to remember them. Children learn their 
letters, then learn to read, and after that learn geography 
and other branches of knowledge, by committing the princi- 
pal facts and elements of these sciences to memory. 
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The cultivation of memory and judgment ought to be 
prosecuted contemporaneously and incessantly. It is an in- 
jury to both, to crowd the mind with ideas. The mind can- 
not dispose of a great many ideas at once, or of an indefinite 
number of ideas in a limited time. To overload the mind 
by reading or thinking too rapidly, is as injurious to it as it 
is to the body, to overload the stomach with food and drink. 
It is a disadvantage to students to take too long lessons, and 
it is a disadvantage to any person to read books very rapidly, 
and to read a great many books in limited periods of time. 
The mind is not enriched at all by having ideas pass through 
it ; but by having them intercepted in their passage, and 
retained as a part of its permanent stores. One able work, 
one master production of genius, thoroughly and patiently 
considered till its views become familiar, is of more use in 
the improvement, both of the reason and memory, and of 
the entire character, than the cursory reading of a thousand 
works. 

Memory is developed early in life, in connection with 
reason. The development of memory does not precede that 
of reason 5 but is accomplished simultaneously with it ; and 
may continue to be advanced till the bodily health and 
vigor begin to decline with age. 

§ 175. During every stage of life memory and judgment 
inrmpathize with the nealth. Whatever tends to prostrate 
the energy of the nervous system, impairs the memory and 
judgment. This effect is more easily observed in respect to 
memory than in respect to judgment, and is more readily 
perceived, both by the subject and by others. But memory 
seldom fails alone, and the moment it begins to decline, the 
entire faculty of ideas declines with it. Intemperance, ir- 
regularity, and excess of every kind, impair both reason and 
memory. This effect may easily be observed by reflecting 
persons, after occasional indulgences in those vices. But 
when they become habitual, the wreck of the mind becomes 
total and complete. Lewdness universally impairs both 
reason and memory, just in proportion as it is indulged, 
and in every mode of its indulgence. 

It is important to preserve the mental faculties from de- 
cline on account of age, as long as possible. This is to be 
done by avoiding all debilitating excesses, by cultivating 
habitual cheerfulness and good humor, and avoiding, as far 
as possible, depressing passions ; and by continuing the 
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habitual and vigorous exercise of all the mental powers. 
Persons who early retire from business generally suffer an 
early decline of their mental faculties. The reason, is, that 
on retiring from business they lose their customary incen- 
tives to mental effort ; and a remission of effort leads to a 
decline of the powers of jexertion. 

A long^ disuse of powers at any period of life tends to 
impair tnem, and this tendency increases with increasing 
years. 

§ 176. The relation of the intellectual powers of Eeason, 
Imagination, and Memory, to the condition of the body is 
a subject of .great interest. Some states of the body ar^ 
favorable to the development of these powers, and some are 
unfavorable to them. Every student is aware of this from 
experience. Some days students make little progress in 
their studies, other days they advance rapidly and with in- 
creased facility and pleasure, chiefly on account of diversi- 
ties in their physical conditions. A good condition of the 
body is favorable to the development of the intellectual 
powers I and a bad condition of the body is unfavorable to 
it. A proper care of the health is dictated by a regard to 
the most perfect development of the intellectual powers, in 
addition to all the other considerations of comfort and ad- 
vantage, which demand the same thing. A regard to health 
and the adoption of effectual measures for its preservation 
are particularly important in that critical period of life, 
which is usually devoted to study. To sacrifice health to 
study, or to any species of transient gratifications, is to 
place the highest degrees of intellectual vigor and skill, and 
the highest degrees of earthly enjoyment forever beyond 
our reach. By trying to reach an end too soon, or by im- 
proper means, we disqualify ourselves ever to reach it. 
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CHAPTER Xlll. 

EATIONAL MNEMONICS. 

§ 177. Mnemonics is the art of pememberin^ things ; and 
like other arts involving the exercise of the mental faculties, 
is founded in the general principles and laws of the human 
mind. Rational mnemonics is distinguished from those 
sjrstems of memory which are founded in arbitrary prin- 
ciples, and whicli are on the whole either impracticable, or 
on other accounts inexpedient and undesirable. The natural 
tendency of the human mind is always towards a rational 
system of mnemonics ,* and practical recollection is an art 
founded on established and uniform principles, and prose- 
cuted in i^egular modes of ^'ittention and consideration. The 
exercise of this art, like that of most others, is capable of 
being prosecuted with different degrees of success propor- 
tionable to the skill and application of the artist. 

The faculty of memory, like other mental faculties, has 
its laws of development and operation which it must obey, 
and which it cannot transcend. Some remember more, 
and others less ; some possess this power in higher degrees 
of perfection, and some more imperfectly ,• but the laws of 
memory are substantially the same for all. 

§ 178. Some of our remembrances occur spontaneously, 
unsought, undesired, and not unfrequently unwelcome. 
They crowd themselves upon us, and in some cases cannot 
easily be avoided. But a large class of our most important 
recollections are the objects of voluntary pursuit, and are 
obtained in pursuance of voluntary exertions directed to 
their attainment. The dependence of memory on the will 
is similar to that of other departments of the faculty of 
ideas. We cannot create recollections by volitions, but we 
can direct our attention to objects adapted to produce them j 
and thus, in many cases, obtain them when they would not 
otherwise occur. Voluntary recollection is exercised by 
pursuing trains of thought adapted to suggest the desired 
ideas. We wish to recollect a text, and direct our attention 
to the discourse and other related objects, with a view to 
obtain from them ideas of the text 5 so we commence 
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recollecting a sermon by thinking first of the text and then of 
the different parts in the order of their announcement and 
delivery. 

In like manner we prevent the recurrence of disagreeable 
ideas, by exclusive attention to objects not adapted to sug- 
gest them. 

§ 179. Committing to memory is a process designed to 
secure the suggestion of particular trains of thought on 
future occasions. The acquisition of knowledge in all its 
departments, involves this to a considerable extent, and in 
some of them to a very great extent. The studies of geo- 
graphy and history are principally exercises of memory. 
The process of committing to memory, consists in forming 
ideas of particular objects in particular orders of succession, 
and retaining them in exercise, and repeating them, till on 
commencing the series, and forming the first ideas of these 
series, the next will be suggested by the fii-st, and those 
which follow, by them 5 and so on ; till the whple series 
has been passed through. In this way, we commit to me- 
mory hymns, songs, treatises on the arts and sciences, and 
sill kinds of discourses. 

§ 180. The identity of ideas of memory, with those of 
perception and judgment on which they depend, is to be 
admitted with considerable limitations. The ideas agree in 
relating to the same objects, and in relating to them as the 
same ; but the ideas themselves are not the same ; nor can 
perfect identity be predicated of successive judgments form- 
ed from the same premises. When any idea ceases, it ceases 
forever, and can never resume its existence, though it may 
be followed by others in all respects like it. 

The nature of ideas as transient states or actions of the 
mind, is incompatible with any theory of the renewal of 
former ideas in a strictly literal sense ; and what is gene- 
rally described as the revival or renewal of former ideas, 
is the formation of new ones like them. 

The idea that I now have that two and two are equal to 
four, is not identical with similar ideas deduced from the 
same premises five minutes ago, or at any previous period. 
It is a mental exercise which never existed before, and will 
never exist again. Similar ideas have occurred before, and 
will continue to occur for ever ; and they may be called the 
same in a general sense, considered as relating to the same 
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objects ; but strictly speaking, they are transient and sue- 
cessive^ and each member of the succession is a new idea. 

Laws of Mtmory. 

The fundamental laws of memory may be generalized 
under the single head of the principle of suggestion de- 
pending on previous co-existence and succession of ideas. 
This principle is applied in three distinct modes ; first, in 
the suggestion of ideas, by subsequent ideas of the same 
objects ; secondly, in the suggestion of ideas by ideas that 
previously existed in connection with them as contempo- 
raneous or successive exercises 5 thirdly, in the suggestion 
of ideas by ideas, which have one or more elements in 
common with them. To these may be added the suggestion 
of ideas indirectly by intermediate ideas. 

§ 181. The office of memory is one of great importance ; 
and the boundless stores of knowledge which it places at 
our disposal, are in the highest degree necessary, and useful. 
The loss of this faculty, which sometimes occurs as the effect 
of paralysis, disqualiiies the subject entirely for business, 
and restricts the wide field of rational pleasures almost to 
a point. Without memory we could have no knowledge 
of the past ; and with no knowledge of the past, we could 
have none of the future. The past is the exponent of the 
future, and the past and future divide all time, leaving an 
indivisible point for the present. 

Much of the knowledge derived from memory is as cer- 
tain as any other class of ideas ; and when memory is uncer- 
tain, it is proportionably indistinct. When clear and dis- 
tinct, memory is a valid ground for perfect faith. Many of 
the' events and transactions of yesterday and of past years, 
are remembered with as much certainty as characterize the 
judgments that two and two are four. The certainty and 
uncertainty of memory are objects of consciousness. 

§ 182. Ideas of given . objects suggest previous ideas of 
them, in cases where we have known and considered them 
before. Thus the sight of a man to-day, suggests the idea 
that I saw him yesterday, or in some other past time. So 
of landscapes, buildings, works of art, and every thing. 
The recollection of objects from seeing them, or from ideas 
of them obtained by other means, is one of the most common 
modes of the exercise of memory. 
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^ 183. Ideas suggest other ideas which formerly co-ex- 
isted with them. Single ideas seldom occupy the mind 
alone ; and several are generally in exercise at the same 
time. This usually occurs in the case of vision. The same 
prospect and the same contemporaneous exercise of vision 
generally embraces a large number of objects, several of 
which are simultaneously and successively perceived. 
Things perceived simultaneously and successively will be 
objects of simultaneous and successive thought. Having 
seen and contemplated a group of objects together for any 
considerable time, if on a subsequent occasion, we meet 
with any considerable part of that group, the rest will 
be almost sure to be remembered. I see two strangers, am 
introduced to both, and have a variety of contemporaneous 
and successive thoughts of them. To-morrow the sight of 
one of them instantly recalls the other. The same is tnle 
of other objects. Things of every kind which are seen 
together and are objects of frequent, simultaneous and suc- 
cessive thoughts, mutually suggest each other. Things 
which have been the exclusive objects of attenticm in asso- 
ciations of two or three, have a greater tendency to suggest 
each other, than in cases where they have been associated 
with a larger number of objects. Things which we have 
contemplated together, other things being equal, will have 
a tendency to suggest each other proportionable to the fre- 
quency and length of time during which we have contem- 
plated them together ; and when we have contemplated ob- 
jects long and often together, we can hardly have ideas of 
one of them, without the suggestion of the rest. 

§ 184*. In committing discourses to memory, the operation 
of contemporaneous and associated ideas in suggestion, 
is beautifully illustrated. The student reads a sentence or 
two and repeats them, till he can do it readily and with 
certainty, without looking on the book. He then adds to 
the end of this passage another, of about the same length, 
and repeats that, till it becomes familiar, joining the two. 
Then perhaps he goes back to the beginning, and repeats 
the whole a few times, till he can repeat the whole from 
the commencement without difficulty. The same process 
of attention and progression is continued, till the whole is 
pierfectly committed to mem<§ry. In this case, co-existence 
and succession persisted in, aiid repeated for a certain time, 
establish a tendency to a continued series of suggestions, 
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by which all the ideas and expressions of the entire discourse 
are suggested in due order. The strength and permanence 
of this tendency to suggestion, is in proportion to the time 
during which the preliminary co-existence and succession 
of ideas is persisted in ; or the number of times that they 
are deliberately repeated, 

§ 185. This tendency may be counteracted by different 
associations, taking place during the same periods of time. 
If an idea co-exists with one or any given number of ideas 
to-day ; with another to-morrow ; and the next day with 
another still ; and these difierent associations continue to 
occur at irregular intervals ; neither of them will be as 
strong and certain as either would have been, had not the 
others occurred ■; and in many cases they fail entirely of 
establishing any considerable tendency to produce the cor- 
responding suggestions. 

The succession of ideas is in a great measure determined 
by suggestions which take place on account of the previous 
co->existence of the suggested with the suggesting idea. The 
example just referred to, affords a striking illustration of 
this, where, in remembering a discourse, or section, each 
phrase and sentence suggests the succeeding one in order, in 
consequence of their having been contemporaneously objects 
of previous thought and attention. 

The first sentence does not suggest the third, but only the 
second ; the second does not suggest the fourth or fifth, 
but only the third ; and so on according to the previous 
co-existence of the ideas in the mind. In all successions of 
thought, there is a co-existence of the different ideas, which 
succeed each other, with those immediately preceding and 
following. This co-existence produces the tendency of 
ideas belonging to a series, to suggest those occupying the 
next place in the same. Successive ideas are to some extent 
contemporaneous ; the one that is first in the succession con- 
tinuing till after that which follows is produced, and co-ex- 
isting for a time with it. 

§ 186. The tendency of ideas to suggest former x)nes, in 
consequence of previous co-existence in the mind, conforms 
the production of ideas by memory, to their primitive oc- 
currence by the exercise of the other mental faculties ; and 
by this means, answers in some degree, the purpose of 
permanent ideas In consequence of this law, the memory 
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of different persons varies according to corresponding vari- 
eties in their capacities of reason and imagination. 

The same objects occasion different contemporary percep- 
tions and apprehensions, according to the genius of the indi- 
vidual observer and reasoner ; and this diversity in the 
original acquisition of ideas, creates a corresponding one in 
their reproduction. 

Those who notice most particularly points of agreement 
or disagreement in the form, structure, positions, or other 
relations of objects, experience a recurrence of ideas, in 
conformity with those habits of perception. Those who 
notice most particularly the relations of causality, and 
whose apprehension of other objects have respect to them 
chiefly, as causes and effects, experience a corresponding 
recurrence of ideas, in conformity with their different habits 
of original perception. 

The same ideas being differently associated on their oc- 
currence, by the primary exercises of the mind, acquire a 
tendency to suggest different associates. Thus the same 
objects which to some minds suggest only ideas of similar or 
different objects, to others suggest those of causes and effects, 
antecedents and consequents ; and to others still, those of 
time. 

The reminiscences of the same mind are greatly diversi- 
fied, partaking of the diversified character of the primary 
trains of thought ; and ideas of one class or other predomi- 
nate according to the predominance of the same in our 
primary trains of thought. 

§ 187. Ideas suggest previous ideas, which had one or 
more elements in common with them. Most ideas of mem- 
ory are complex. Very few of them are perfectly simple.* 
Different complex ideas may have some element or elements 
in common, corresponding to the similar qualities and rela- 
tions of their objects. These common elements serve as 
principles of suggestion, in the same way as ideas which 
have previously existed together. By this means, objects 
which we see and form ideas of, for the first time, suggest 
similar ones never seen or contemplated with the same be- 
fore. Thus new scenes remind us of those we have viewed 
before ; ideas of strangers suggest those of friends and ac- 
quaintances ; and new ideas in the various departments of 
knowledge, suggest previous ones. 

Suggestion, in consequence of the similarity of suggesting 
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objects, depends on the principle of co-existence. In all 
cases of this kind, sorae element or elements of the sug- 
gesting idea have co-existed in combination with other ele- 
ments, forming different complex ideas. These former com- 
binations, therefore, are suggested by elements in existing 
ideas, wjiich before existed in ideas they now suggest. 

§ 188. Ideas suggest previous ideas, by means of inter- 
mediate ones which formerly co-existed with them, or 
which had one or more elements in common with the sug- 
gesting ideas. This mode of suggestion bears the same re- 
lation to that which is direct and immediate, which remote 
inferences do to immediate ones, or demonstrations to in- 
tuitions. Thus one idea may suggest another, some or all 
of the elements of which have previously co-existed with 
it ; and the suggested idea, others, which sustain the same 
relation to it, which it does, to the first suggesting idea ; and 
so on. The last of any such train of suggestions may have 
no elements in common with the first ; but those which 
stand in immediate proximity to each other, must, in all 
cases, have some elements in common, to serve as principles 
of suggestion. 

§ 189. Objects are more or less capable of being re- 
membered, according to the degree of emotion and affection 
which they excite. 

Objects which excite little or no feeling of any kind, are 
seldom remembered at all, and continue to be capable of 
being remembered only for a short • time. Many such ob- 
jects are perceived and forgotten daily and hourly. Ob- 
jects which excite some degree of emotion and affection 
continue, longer than others, to engage our attention when 
we first attain a knowledge of them, and ar^ remembered 
with a degree of frequency, and during a length of time 
proportionable to the intensity of the feelings which they 
excite. 

Those which excite strong feelings are long objects of 
thought, at the time of their producing such excitement, 
and are often and long remembered. As long as they con- 
tinue to excite strong feelings, we continue to think of them 
and remember them. When they cease to produce any ex- 
citement of this kind, we soon cease to think of them, and 
in many cases forget them entirely. 

Objects of the strongest present excitement may be for- 
gotten, if the remembrance of them from time to time 
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ceases to be attended with any perceptible degree of feeling; 
those of comparatively slight present excitement, may be 
long remembered, if the reminiscence of them never ceases 
to awaken some preceptible degree of feeling. 

§ 190. Familiar objects are more easily remembered than 
others, in proportion to the degree of familiarity which the 
mind has with them. Those who are familiar with num- 
bers, remember them most easily and perfectly, and for the 
longest time j those familiar with colors, remember colors ; 
and those familiar with sounds, remember sounds. For the 
same reason, persons not familiar with numbers, find great 
difficulty in remembering them ; and those not familiar 
with variations and diversities of sound, find greit difficulty 
in remembering them. A man that understands an art, will 
remember any thing relating to it, with comparative ease ; 
while one who is ignorant of it, will find such recollections 
difficult, and in many cases impossible. The same is true 
in respect to language. The first elements of any language 
are difficult to be remembered, because we are not familiar 
with them ; and in proportion as our familiarity with them 
increases, this difficulty becomes diminished, till it entirely 
disappears. 

§ 191. Unremitted attention to reasoning and imagining 
will in many cases prevent us from remembering. This 
occurs on the principle that the mind cannot be engaged to 
any great extent, in different independent exercises at the 
same time. When earnestly engaged in reasoning, we can- 
not to any great extent be engaged in successful imaginings ; 
and when earnestly engaged iii- either of these exercises, 
we cannot be engaged to any great extent in the exercise of 
memory. Hence we often forget appointments and other 
engagements, and fail to remember every variety of objects, 
through excessive engagedness in study. 

^ 192. Order and system in our arrangements and ideas 
operate favorably on the exercise of memory, by promoting 
the attainment of clear and distinct ideas, deliberation and 
permanence of ideas, and the perfection and extension of 
our knowledge. Artificial systems of association are of 
little use, and in most cases are worse than useless. The 
true system is that of nature and reason, which consists 
mainly in contemplating objects in their most important 
and useful relations, and in respect to their most important 
and useful properties and purposes ; and in making these so 
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fEimiliar, tbat ideas Will readily be suggested on all appro- 
priate occasions, in consequence of these associations. 

§ 193. The improvement of the faculty of memory is a 
prominent object of pursuit in every department of the pre- 
vailing systeiAs of education. It is commenced in early 
childhood ih the teaching of letters, words, and other simple 
elements of knowledge ; and continues to be prosecuted in 
the study of languages and other departments of literature 
and the sciences, and in that of business during a large por- 
tion of life. 

The general direction of attention determines the charac- 
ter of memory ^ and the principal varieties of character in 
this respect, depend upon corresponding varieties in the 
development of Reason and Imagination. A mathematical 
reasoner acquires a modification of memory adapted to ma- 
thematical reasoning ; a philosophical reasoner acquires one 
adapted to philosophical reasoning ; and a mere observer 
of facts and objects acquires a memory adapted to such 
observations. 

§ 194. Children learn to remember by experience and 
early instruction, and are capable of making considerable 
proficiency in this art. Their knowledge and practice of 
Mnemonics is at first imperfect, but both are gradually im- 
proved by practice and instruction, till in many cases they 
are brought to a high degree of perfection. Some children 
become much greater proficients in the art of memory than 
others *with apparently equal advantages, and acquire pro- 
portionably increased powers of recollection. 

Bad memories are generally to be accounted for on the 
same principles as bad practice of the other arts, and admit 
of being improved in the same way. The faculty of memory 
is capable of being improved to an indefinite extent by 
proper exercise. 

The relation of memory to knowledge generally has been 
distinctly recognized. Its relation to the acquisition of lan- 
gunges deserves more particular notice. 

^ 195. Language is one of the most important of all the 
objects of human knowledge, considered both as an instru- 
ment of communication and a complex symbol of thought 
and feeling. It is a faithful chart of most that men have 
thought and felt. The study of i t therefore, involves that 
of ideas and affections, and of all the objects of ideas and 
affections. A knowledge of language, and a capacity to 
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understand the productions which it contains, implies, there- 
fore, an extensive knowledge of things. The attainment 
of this knowledge requires the continual exercise of judg- 
ment, and in many cases its most powerful exercises. 

The objects which words express, must be understood, 
in order to be associated with their appropriate words. 
The acquisition of this knowledge may be abstracted from 
the aggregate involved in the acquisition of a language, and 
denommated a knowledge of things. What remains, will 
be an association of things with words, so that they will be 
readily suggested by them. The first of the above elements 
belongs chiefly to judgment ; the last, to memory. 

A large part of the labor of learning a language is the 
association of words with the things which they represent, 
and is chiefly an exercise of memory. 

§ 196. The art of learning languages depends in a nearly 
equal degree on judgment and memory. Judgment is exer- 
cised in determining the meaning of words and sentences, 
and memory in recollecting our determinations, so as to 
be able to apply them to future use. The faculty of lan- 
guage, therefore, which is recognized by phrenologists as 
one of the elementary powers of the human mind, is a 
complex faculty, involving the exercise both of judgment 
and memory, and is capable of being resolved into these 
two faculties as its elements. 

We have no faculty of language different from that of 
judgment and memory ; and the entire knowledge 'of any 
language may be resolved into judgments and recollections. 
The art of acquiring languages involves the two arts of 
judging and remembering ; the first of which is exercised 
in determining the meanings of words, and the last, in re- 
membering them. The art of determining the meaning of 
words, may be denominated interpretation, and admits of 
various degrees of perfection and imperfection on the part 
of the interpreter. No one learns a language rapidly who 
does not interpret it correctly and with precision. Correct 
and precise interpretation is to be first acquired ; rapidity 
is the effect of practice, aided by memory. 

Persons who interpret correctly and with precision, and 
who exercise proper attention, seldom fail of becoming 
good linguists, and of making rapid proficiency in acquiring 
this branch of knowledge. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NATURE AND OFFICE OF IMAGINATION. 

§ 197. Imagination is a department of the faculty of ideas, 
by which we foriji conceptions of objects independently 
in some degree, of grounds of inference from whicn they are 
necessarily inferred. The exercises of this faculty differ 
from simple judgments in relating to objects which are in 
some degree imaginary ; or in being deduced from grounds 
which do not prove their objects to be altogether true. The 
acts of judging and imagining, however, are not altogether 
different from each other. From sensations we infer the 
presence of a man, as an act of judgment j or from any given 
premises we infer a conclusion. From less definite sensa- 
tions we imagine the presence of a man, and from less com- 
plete premises we deduce, by imagination, the same conclu- 
sions that we before inferred. Imaginations are ideas de- 
pendent *on appropriate conditions, as really as judgments 
that certain things are true. But in judgments we infer 
certain things as true, in imaginations as possible. Imagi- 
nations, therefore, are judgments which belong to the cate- 
gory of possibility ; and imagination is that department of 
the faculty of judging, by which we form judgments of things 
as possible or impossible, not as true or false. The depart- 
ment of possibility and impossibility embraces a wide field 
for the exercise of the faculty of ideas, entirely distinct and 
different from the department of the real and unreal. 

§ 198. The capacity of forming ideas of things as possible 
or impossible, is an essential department of the faculty of 
ideas ; and is more or less exercised in all our reasonings. 
Without it, we could not prosecute the simplest trains of 
argument, by which we arrive at important truths, and all 
our conceptions would be meager and imperfect. Simple 
conceptions of things, without passing any judgment upon 
them, as real or unreal, are a species of imaginations. Judg- 
ment is concerned entirely with things, and cannot transcend 
the limits of reality ; imagination is concerned with possi- 
bilities, and embraces the whole range of possibilities as its 
appropriate field. In imaginations and conceptions, how- 
ever, we do not contemplate objects merely as Dossible, but 
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as sustaining the relations of causes and effects, and parts 
and wholes, to actual things ; and as fulfilling all the other 
conditions of real objects. 

It has been common to define imagination as the faculty 
of forming conceptions of sensible objects, and most usually 
of visible ones; and to restrict it to the formation of new 
complex wholes from elementary perceptions and judg- 
ments derived from the other faculties. But imagination is 
not a constructive faculty only ; it is ci%ative. It does not 
borrow from the other exercises of judgment, any more than 
any one department of the exercises of judgment borrows 
from others. Judgments are the conditions of its exercises ; 
but do not furnish their elements. 

§ 199. The conceptions of imagination are scarcely less 
numerous or less important than judgments ; and really 
constitute the entire class of hypothetical judgments, in 
which we form ideas of things not as real, but as possible. 
They may be comprehended under the following heads : 

1. Conceptions of the objects of our knowledge, which do 
not relate to them as real ; as of men, animals, and vegeta- 
bles. 

2. Conceptions of inanimate objects, in which we ascribe 
to them the properties and actions of living beings ; as of a 
weeping willow, a smiling landscape, and a cheerful 
morning. 

3. Conceptions of objects of one kind, in which we attri- 
bute to them the qualities of other kinds of objects ; as an 
iron constitution ; a benighted mind, and a frozen heart* 

4. Conceptions of past and future events as present ; as 
David escapes from Saul and is finally made king in his 
stead. 

5. Conceptions of objects which are purely imaginary 
but which are conformable to certain fixed principles. Of 
this description are ideas of most of the characteis and inci- 
dents of fiction. 

6. Conceptions of individual objects grouped together in 
different modes from those which actually occur. Of this 
description are many of the characters and incidents brought 
together in works of fiction. 

§ 200. Every possible imagination is derived, in some 
way, frotn previous ideas ; or from other conditions analo- 
gous to those of judgments, belonging to the category of 
reality. We judge an object to be present and imagine it 
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to be absent ; we judge it to -be in one place and imagine it 
to be in another ; we judge it to possess certain qualities 
and imagine it to possess others. In all these cases imagi- 
nations are connected with judgments, as their antecedents 
and exciting causes. If we had not first judged, we should 
not subsequently have imagined. 

All the objects of imagination are similar to those of 
judgment. Visible and tangible objects are first objects of 
perception, then of imagination. 

If we had never become acquainted with color by sight, 
we never could have imagined it ; if we had never become 
Acquainted with sound by hearing, we never could have im- 
agined it ; ' if we had never become acquainted with visible 
and tangible bodies, we never could have imagined them. 

Hence it is impossible to imagine a sensation different 
from any which we have experienced ; or a being which is 
not material or spiritual. The sphere of imagination, there^ 
fore, is so far limited to that of knowledge, that all imagin- 
ations must be derived, from the same conditions as judgments. 
We may form the elements derived from these sources, into 
various compounds ; and all imaginations which we do not re- 
cognize at the time, as such, are erroneous judgments ; but we 
never confound our known imaginations with judgments. 

§ 201. Novels, and poems of every description, are gen^ 
eralily denominated works of imagination. They consist of 
narrative or dramatic compositions, many of which do not 
describe objects and events as they have appeared, by a care- 
ful deduction from evidences ; but in attitudes and colors, 
and with properties and relations, more or less imaginary. 
Persons are imagined of different characters, and moving m 
different spheres of public and private life. Different cir- 
cumstances and events are imagined and described in par- 
ticular orders of succession. Almost every object and event 
are in some of their features imaginary ; and many are so 
in all. The most pure wdrks of imagination, however, are 
works of judgment too. Judgment acts as the guide of 
imagination, in every part of the narrative or dialogue, the 
novel or poem. All parts of the most fictitious character 
are objects of judgment, and many of them considered by 
themselves, objects of accurate knowledge to the writer 5 and 
in selecting, associating, and modifying them, he was 
guided by judgments respecting their qualities as effects of 
certain causes, and means to certain ends. 
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It is the office of the biographer and historian, to describe 
persons and events as they have actually existed. It is that 
of the novelist, to describe them as they may be supposed 
to have existed. The former is restricted to what has been 
and is capable of being ascertained as true, the latter to 
what may be supposed to have been true, whether it can be 
demonstrated in the particular cases where it is assumed or 
not. Both require the exercise of judgment, and are de* 
veloped only by means of this faculty. In the former, we 
infer what actually did occur from certain premises ; in the 
latter, we infer what may, or might have occurred, from cer- 
tain other and different premises, and what is adapted to 
certain ends. 

The biographer and historian infer, from certain facts, 
certain judgments respecting particular individuals, and 
several important transactions in which they were con- 
cerned. From certain other facts of a more general nature, 
and obtained from a great variety of sources, the novelist 
draws his inferences respecting what might have been, and 
expresses them in laiiguage similar to what he would use, if 
he had inferred them as realities, rather than as possibilities 
or fictions. The historian has his facts to reason from, and 
his rules of judgment from which he deduces one set of con- 
clusions ; and the novelist his facts and his similar rules of 
judgment, from which he deduces another set of conclu- 
sions. The former concludes by reasoning, what was, in 
conformity with certain evidences ; and the latter concludes 
by reasoning, what may or might have been in certain con- 
ditions, agreeable to general and particular principles of 
human nature. 

& 202. Imaginations and slegitimate judgments often co- 
exist as parts of the same complex state of mind, and mingle 
impreceptibly in successive trains of thought. We judge 
and imagine, and judge correctly and incorrectly in thou- 
sands of instances daily. Some of our judgments and 
imaginations continue only for an instant. Others continue 
during longer or shorter periods of perceptible length. 
Some are never repeated, and others are repeated more or 
less frequently. 

Judgments which depend directly on sensations are gene- 
rally more or less protracted, and more or less frequently 
repeated. While we look at sensible objects, we naturally 
protract our perceptions of them as objects of sight; and as 
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often as we look at such objects, we repeat our perceptions 
of them. Imaginations which depend on uniform causes, 
occur and are repeated, according to the same laws, as per- 
ceptions. When the cause operates, the imagination occurs ; 
when it ceases to operate, the imagination ceases ; and when 
it is renewed, the imagination is renewed. Sensible objects 
which are habitually present, produce habitual judgments j 
and those which are occasionally present, occasional ones. 
Habitual judgments and imaginations are formed with much 
greater facility than others ; and on proportionably h»ss ob- 
vious grounds. The rapidity and completeness with which 
we form them, are among the wonders of mental science. 

When sensations are in exercise, they comi el us to form 
ideas more or less conformable to them. With sensations 
of sight, we are compelled to form corresponding ideas of 
visible objects ; with those of touch, to form corresponding 
ideas of tangible objects ; and so of all other sensations. 
On the same ground upon which we are compelled to form 
ideas, we are compelled to entertain them more or less per- 
manently ,* and to repeat them more or less frequently. 
With particular grounds of judgment we must judge, and 
with elements of imagination we must imagine. The extent 
to which we prosecute our judgments, and the time during 
which we protract them, depend more or less on our wills ; 
but not to form or protract them at all, is in many cases 
impossible. The same is true of imaginations. 

.§ 293. The exercise of one class of ideas, prevents or 
impedes that of others at the same time. Judgments pre- 
vent or impede the exercise of imaginations, and imagina- 
tions prevent or impede the exercise of judgments. The 
action of sensible objects on the senses, tends to excite ideas 
respecting them, and to prevent the simultaneous occurrence 
of other ideas, either of imagination or judgment ; and re- 
stricts us to perceptions, as prominent and commanding ideas, 
in all those trains of thought which occur in our waking 
hours. Some perceptions we must have ; others we may 
have or not ; and other ideas still, we may have or not, ac- 
cording as they are compatible with pre-existing ideas. 

The capacitv of having different simultaneous ideas, is 
restricted within narrow limits ; and ideas of any particular 
class in considerable numbers are incompatible with other 
ideas, on account of the extent to which they occupy the 
attention, and often on other accounts. Imaginations 
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having fome degree of yariety and permanence, may mingle 
with perceptions as separate, or be incorporated with them 
as parts of the same complex of ideas. But this can occur 
only to a limited extent. 

In order to have imaginations of considerable complexity, 
and to retain them for any considerable time, we must cease 
from the exercise of complex and continued perceptions, 
and from that of all other ideas ; and in order to have per- 
ceptions and judgments of other orders, of considerable 
complexity, and to retain them for any considerable time, 
we must cease from the exercise of complex and continued 
imaginations. 

§ 204«. The distinctness of ideas depends upon the degree 
of attention with which they are exercised, and the continu- 
ance of these exercises without remission, during periods of 
perceptible duration. Simple ideas are generally distinct ; 
complex ones are more or less indistinct. - When several 
ideas occur contemporanedusly, or in immediate and rapid suc- 
cession, some of them are almost always indistinct. This 
is the case with most of the imaginations which occur during 
our waking hours. They are transient, indistinct, and im- 
perfect, from the co-existence of other ideas, which pre-oc- 
^cupy the mind ; when, but for those other ideas, they would 
naturally have had the permanence, distinctness, and com- 
pleteness of corresponding perceptions and judgments. Th« 
imaginations which occur in sleep are more distinct and 
complex, and more complete than those which ordinarily 
occur in our waking hours, from the exclusion of other sim- 
ultaneous ideas by means of the relaxed condition of the 
or^ns of sensation. 

The capacity of the mind to imagine, is the same, con- 
sidered absolutely, whether we are asleep or awake. But 
in our waking hours, we are seldom or never completely 
disengaged from sensations and corresponding perceptions. 
During those periods of sleep in which we have ideas, and 
are the subjects of consciousness, we have few or na sensa- 
tions 5 and consequently, few of the perceptions which 
would inevitably occur at the time if we were awake. 

Consequently those imaginations which occur in sleep, 
possess advantages for being continued, distinct, and com- 

e!te, which similar ideas do not possess in our waking 
urs. 
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When awake, we are constantly employed in judging and 
imagining. The consequence of this employment is the at* 
tainment of the various ideas, which we easily distinguish, 
as judgments and imaginations. The same processes are 
carried on in those portions of our sleeping hours, in which 
we are the subjects of consciousness. 

Our waking ideas are more or less permanent and com- 
plete, according to the interest which they excite. Those 
which excite no interest vanish instantly ; and others con- 
tinue during longer or shorter periods, according as they 
are objects of greater or less interest. The same is true of 
the ideas which occur in sleep. Some vanish instantly on 
account of not exciting any interest, and others continue for 
minutes, and with slight remissions, for hours, through the 
contemporary influence of the emotions and affections which 
they excite. 

dreams consist, to a great extent, of erroneous judgments 
or ideas, not known to be imaginary at the time. We find 
it impossible to correct these judgments till we wake, when 
we easily correct them by means of other later judgments 
based on sensations, and on ideas of sensible objects, which 
sensations excite. 

§ 205. Almost all outlines which are given us by judg- 
ment as realities, are filled up by the imagination. We 
see something, and imagine more ; we hear something, and 
imagine more ; and we infer something, and imagine more. 
In all these and in all analogous cases, imagination supplies 
as far as possible the defects of judgment ; and judgments 
of what is possible are just as legitimate for the purposes 
which they are designed to answer, as judgments of what 
is real. The categories of reality give us a particular field 
of ideas, within which we may range at will, but the limits 
of which we cannot transcend ; the category of possibility 
enlarges the sphere of our thoughts indefinitely, and gives us 
in addition to real worlds, possible worlds, and in addition 
to real objects, possible objects without number. Ideas of 
objects as possible, facilitate judgments respecting them as 
real or unreal, and contribute largely to extend the sphere 
of our knowledge. Invention implies imagination giving us 
ideal patterns of instruments and machinery, previous to 
our construction of them. Imagination performs a similar 
office in all kinds of reasoning, giving us conceptions of 
things as possiUe from which we reason, to such as are real. 
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^ 206. In most imaginations there is a combination of 
elementary ideas, each of which corresponds to real objects ; 
and the formation of objects of thought, which are not real, 
but which represent real ones. The objects of imagination, 
therefore, are in many cases the symbols of things, and 
represent them truly. Of this description are the parables 
of the New Testament, and the numerous creations of poets 
and novelists in all ages. Poetry is full of the creations 
and colorings of the imagination ', and consists of a con- 
tinued series of imaginary objects, which are used as the 
symbols of things. Imaginations may be grave or gay; 
serious or sportive ; comic or tragic. Every department of 
polite literature is characterized with some degree of the 
exercise of the imagination, and all the ornaments and graces 
of style are derived from this source. In writing on the 
most grave subjects, it is necessary to incorporate into our 
reasonings the creations and colorings of the imagination, 
in order greatly to interest or instruct mankind. A narra- 
tive of facts may be placed before us, without any adorn- 
ment from this source, and be regarded with indifference. 
The same facts may be presented as an outline, filled up 
and amplified by the creations of the imagination, and be- 
come omnipotent to charm and please, without being in any 
degree less true and instructive. 

Fancy. 

§ 207. Fancy is a departfhent of the faculty of imagina- 
tion which is exercised in forming conceptions adapted to 
excite feelings of the ludicrous ; and sometimes rising into 
the tender and pathetic. Imaginations of a playful and 
sportive character, are attributed to Fancy ; while those of 
a serious character, and which involve the higher exer- 
cises of the intellect, are attributed to the Imagination. 
This distinction prevails to a considerable extent in English 
literature, and is founded on the same principles of classifi- 
cation, as the distinction between reason and imagination. 
Imagination is a department of Reason ; and Fancy, of Ima- 
gination. 

It is to a considerable extent the office of the imagination 
to complete the imperfect sketches and outlines given by 
judgment respecting the real ; and to supply elements which 
are wanting, and which cannot be supplied by other means. 
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While universal reason is at work in forming ideas of the 
real, and in tracing the relations of real objects ; universal 
imagination is also at work in forming ideas of the possible, 
and in furnishing conceptions by which the mind may 
generalize and grasp most perfectly, and with most delight, 
all the multiplied objects of its knowledge. 

The three great departments of human knowledge which 
are particularly distinguished by the creations of imagina- 
tion, are History, Poetry, and Novels. 

Relation of Imagination to History. 

§ 208. In history, the imagination is exercised in con- 
ceiving of past scenes as present ; and inanimate objects as 
personal and animated ; and in representing past objects 
and events by a great variety of images. The pillar of state, 
the thunderbolt of war, the besom of destruction, the sun- 
shine of peace, and golden and iron ages, are specimens of 
a vast number of splendid and powerful conceptions, which 
the mind makes use of to represent to itself and others the 
great realities of the past. Considered in themselves, these 
conceptions are pure creations of the imagination, judging 
of the possible from the real 5 but considered in relation to 
their purposes, they are the images and symbols of real 
things, which the mind cannot perfectly grasp by the sober 
deductions of reason ; and which it effectually reaches and 
truly apprehends by these kindred exercises. There are 
characters and events developed in the history of the past 
which the mind grasps imperfectly, but of which it cannot 
form adequate conceptions. It seizes the object in part, 
and embraces one and another of its points ; and perceives 
clearly that all which it has apprehended, and all which it 
can apprehend by the categories of reality and quantity, are 
but a part and often the smallest part of the entire object. 
Having exhausted its powers of judgment in the categorical 
perceptions of reality and quantity, the mind proceeds natu- 
rally and almost necessarily to try upon the same object its 
higher powers of judgment which belong to the category of 
possibility. These higher exercises give a completeness 
and strength to our complex conception of great objects, 
which we cannot otherwise attain. We do not properly 
know an object till we have perceived it in all its possible 
relations, and apprehended it by its most remote analogies. 
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Imagination, therefore, is a department of the general faculty 
of judgment, and its exercises a part of knowledge. 

§ 209. History is a representation of persons and events. 
It cannot, however, represent them perfectly, but must 
restrict itself to points which it has the means of knowing ; 
and within these confined limits it must restrict itself atill 
farther, by selecting from known points those which possess 
certain degrees of importance. Having selected the points 
to be presented in any particular history, the next thing is 
t6 present them clearly, forcibly, and attractively, in their 
mutual relatione and dependences. Such a presentation 
cannot be effected without the aid of subordinate concep- 
tions derived from the imagination. Heroes, statesmen, 
courtiers, and all the various classes of men, must be exhi- 
bited in their peculiar characters and offices ; and such con- 
ceptions of them must be given as will afford both pleasure 
and instruction. To accomplish this object, the historian 
tasks all his powers both of reasoning and imagination. 
He gives us not facts merely, but facts in their mutual con- 
nections and relations, defined and classified by the severest 
exercises of reason ; and illustrated, embellished, and repre- 
sented by the most distinct and comprehensive creations 
and colorings of the imagination. He makes the past, pre- 
sent ; brings the distant, near ; places us in the society of 
great men, and rehearses to us their conversation ; places us 
on eminences which overlook mighty battles, and exhibits 
before us the impetuous charge, the determined resistance, 
and all the dreadful stages and results of the battle's earth- 
quake shock. 

He then conducts us into courts and cabinets, and enter- 
tains us with all the peaceful operations and developments 
of human industry and enterprize. He traces the effects 
of causes long past ', and develops the operations of othera 
now at work ; combining the whole into one varied picture 
of things, having the greatest possible correspondence to the 
reality ; and representing that reality both to the reason and 
ima^nation of the reader, in thoughts that breathe and words 
that bum. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

KATUKB OF FOSTEY AND OTHER WORKS OF intAOINATIOIf. 

$ 310. Imagination is the soul of poetry ; and gives form 
8Bd ^ie to erery line. Personifications, metaphors, interro- 
gations, metonymies, and comparisons, are its household 
words, and denote its usual modes of conception. The fol- 
lowing hymn may serve as an example : 

« Descend from Heaven, immortal Dove, 

Stoop down, and take us on thy wings ; 
And mount and bear us far above 

The reach of these inferior things ; 
Beyond, beyond this lower sky, 

Up where eternal ages roll, 
Where solid pleasures never die. 

And fruits immortal feast the soul. 

O for a sight, a pleasing sight. 

Of our Almighty Father's throne ! 
j» There sits our Saviour, crowned with light. 

Clothed with a body like our own. 
Adoring saints around him stand. 

And Thrones and Powers before him fall j 
The Grod shines gracious through the man, 

And sheds sweet glories on them all. 

O what amazing joys they feel. 

While with their golden harps they sing ; 
And sit on every heavenly hill. 

And spread the triumphs of their King ! 
When rfiall the day, dear Lord, appear. 

That I shall mount to dwell above 1 
And stand and bow among them there, 

And see thy face, and sing thy love t"' 

WATTfi 

This beauliful hymn consists of a continued series of con- 
oeptiofts, which belong to the imagination. The descending 
fr0ia Heaven, the immortal Dove taking us on the wing, 

I 
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mounting and bearing us away, the throne, the Saviour 
crowned with light, and sitting upon that throne clothed 
with a body, the circle of adoring saints, and the other objects 
which follow, are all of this description. The whole, how- 
ever, is most true, and every conception in it is a symbol 
of some great idea, that cannot be as well expressed, by any 
possible deductions of reason, from the categories of reality. 
The following hymn is another perfect specimen of the 
jacred ode, and of the exercise of the imagination in poetic 
thought : 

"When the great Builder arched the skies, 

And formed all nature with a word, 
The joyful cherubs tuned his praise, 

And every bending throne adored. 
High in the midst of all the throng, 

Satan a tall archangel sat y 
Amid the morning stars he sung, 

Till sin impaired his heavenly state." 

WATTS. 

§ 211. The great poets of ancient and modern times were 
men of uncommon powers of reasoning and of extensive 
knowledge ; but their distinguishing characteristic h^js al- 
ways been a predominance of the imagination. We may 
refer to Milton, as an illustrious example of the whole class 
in this respect. He was an accomplished scholar, thoroughly 
acquainted with all the departments of Greek and Eoman 
literature, and with that of the Hebrews 5 and he understood, 
in addition to this, nearly every language of modern Europe. 
Previous to the production of Paradise Lost, he had partici- 
•pated largely and long in the great political struggles of his 
time, and had entered into deep and protracted controver- 
sies on religious and moral subjects. All the faculties of 
his mighty mind had received their fullest and most perfect 
development; and his sense of the beautiful, of the sublime, 
and of the good, had been exercised in the contemplation 
of a vast variety of appropriate and soul-stirring objects. 

Having been for a time the companion and counsellor of 
princes, and a prime mover in the direction of all the great 
affairs of states and nations throughout Europe, by a counter 
revolution in the government of Great Britain, he was set 
entirely aside from any participation in public affairs, sub- 
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ject to the displeasure of his sovereign and of the party in 
power, and reduced to a condition of want and dependence. 
In addition to this, he had passed through a series of severe 
domestic trials, and had sudered an entire loss of his sight. 

With all the stores of knowledge at his command, with a 
discipline of fhe affections which had penetrated their un- 
fathomable depths, and developed to an unusual degree their 
endlessly varied powers, shut out from the light of day 
and from the general favor and affection of his fellow-men, 
he set himself at work to compose Paradise Lost. 

§ 212. The plan ot that immortal poem is a work of im- 
agination, and also of reason. The same is true of all the 
parts of that plan ; and also of their execution. The beings 
represented are real beings j the events represented, real 
events I and the representations are, to a great extent, con- 
ceptions whose whole significance consists in their adapta- 
tion to express realities, and bring them within the delighted 
grasp of ordinary minds. 

The following are some of the creations of Milton's 
genius: 

No sooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number 5 sweet, 
As from bless'd voices uttering joy ; heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud hosannas fill'd 
Th' eternal regions. Lowly reverent 
Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground 
With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns, inwove with amaranth and gold 5 
Immortal amaranth ! a- flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life. 
Began to bloom 5 but soon for man's offence 
To heaven remov'd, where first it grew, there grows, 
And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life 5 
And where the river of bliss thro' midst of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elysian flowers her amber stream. 
With these, that never fade, the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks, inwreath'd with beams, 
Now in loose garlands thick thrown off; and bright 
Pavements, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Impurpled with celestial roses, smil'd. 
Then crown'd again, their golden harps they took. 
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Harp9 ever tun'd, tfaat^ glittering bj their sidb, 
Like quiyers hung, azki with preamble sweet. 
Of ckutrming syraphonj they introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high ; 
No voice exempt ; no voice but well could join 
Melodioufr part, such co&cjrd is in heaven. 

On th' other side, Satan alarmed, 
Golleeting all his mi^t, dilated stood,. 
Like Tenerifife or Atlas unremov'd : 
Mis statitre reach'd the sky, ai^ on his crest 
SaA horror plum'd ^ noc wanted in his grasp 
What seem d both spear and shield. 
Now the third saci ed morn began to dbine 
Dawning through heaven : forth rush'd with whirlwind 

round 
The chariot of paternal Deity^ 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Itself instinct with spirit, but convey'd 
By four cherubic shapes ; four faces each 
Had wondrous ; as with stars their bodies all 
And wings- were set with eyes, with, eyes the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between 5 
And o'er their heads a crystal firmament 
Sustained a sapphire throne inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colors of the showery arch. 
He in celestial panoply all arm'd 
Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought. 
Ascended ; at his right hand victory 
Sat eagle-winged ; beside him bun? his bow 
And quiver with three-bolted thunder stor'd j 
And from about him fierce effusion rollM 
Of smoke and bickering flames and sparkles dire : 
Attended with ten thousand thousand saints. 
He onward came ; far oflT his coming shone ; 
And twenty thousand (I their number heard) 
Chariots of God, half on each hand were seen : 
He on the wings of cherub rode sublime 
On thft crystaHne dcy, in sapphire thron'd, 
Illustrious, far and wide. 

So spake the Son, and into terror chang'd 
His coMdenance, too severe to he beheld. 
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And i\ill of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once the Four spread out their starry wings, 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his iierced chariot roll'd, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night ; under his burning wheels 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout. 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arriv'd,- in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls infix'd 
Plagues ; they, astonish'd, all resistance lost, 
All courage ; down their idle weapons droppM 5 
O'er shields, arnd helms, and helmed heads he rode 
Of thrones, and mighty seraphim prostrate. 
That wish'd the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 
Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 
His arrows, from the fourfold- visag'd Four 
Instinct witli eyes, and from the living wheels 
Instinct alike with multitudes of eyes ; 
One spirit in them rul'd, and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among th' accurs'd, that wither'd all their strength, 
And of their wonted vigor left them drain'd, 
Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fall'n. 
Yet half his strength he put not forth, but ch^dt'jd 
His thunder in mid volley : for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root fiiem out of heaven : 
The overthrown he rais'd, and, as a herd 
Of goats or timorous floc|t together throngM, 
Drove them before him thunder-struck, pursued, 
With terrors and with furies, to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heaven, which opening wkte 
Soll'd inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasetful deep ; the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 
Urg'd them behind ; headlong themselves they threw. 
Down from the verge of heaven ; eternal wral^ 
Bum'd after them to the bottomless pit« 
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^213. These are specimens of a poem which describes 
the fall of man ; traces its connexion with the fall of the 
sinning angels, and exhibits its remote dependence on that 
event ; and which aims to teach just and reasonable views 
of God, angels and men, and of the Divine government in 
all its dispensations. This poem exhibits objects of unpa- 
ralleled interest, in a manner which is adapted to give us 
some just conceptions of them; and its end throughout is 
the exhibition of truth, as far as it was understood by the 
author, not by the slow deductions of reason, but by the 
symbolical conceptions of the imagination. 

Milton lived to see two editions of this immortal work, 
for which he received ten pounds. It was at first severely 
criticised and denounced, as wanting both in originality and 
power. The voice and heart of subsequent ages have 
judged and decided very differently. 

The object of all poetry is substantially the same. It 
aims to represent the true, and exhibit the beautiful and 
sublime, both in human character and actions, and in the 
character and works of God. As far as it falls short of this, 
it falls short of accomplishing its true end ; and is of pro- 
portionably diminished value. As far as it accomplishes 
this object, it subserves the same high purposes, as those ex- 
ercises of reason which belong to the categories of reality 
and quantity, and is like them an instrument of truth, 
knowledge, and happiness. 

The great poets of ancient and modern times have exe- 
cuted a mission which has as much respect for truth as that 
of the historians, and just as far as they have failed of ex- 
hibiting truth, they have failed of accomplishing the legiti- 
mate objects of their art. Homer's Iliad ; Virgil's jEneid ; 
Milton's Paradise Lost ; and Byjyn's Childe Harold, are pro- 
ductions which have their respective imperfections, as all 
human productions have ; but they represent a vast variety 
of realities ; and teach vast bodies of truth, which plain 
history cannot teach ; and which the human mind cannot 
represent to itself or to others, without the aid of poetic 
imagery. 

§ 214. The principal works of imagination besides poe- 
try, are novels and romances. A novel is a narrative of 
persons and events, which are more or less imaginary. A 
romance is another name for a novel ; and is sometinves ap- 
plied to denote a species of novels, devoted particularly to 
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the illustration of love and gallantry. Novels and roman- 
ces are often comprehended with poetry, under the general 
title of works of imagination. 

The object of novels is similar to that of poetry, to repre- 
sent truth ; and to place realities which cannot be reached 
by the categories of reality, within the grasp of the mind. 
The great masters of this department of literature have, been 
distinguished by habits of extensive observation, and by 
profound investigations of human character and passions. 

§ 215. Cervantes, the author of Don Quixotte, was, in 
the early part of his life, a soldier, with a full measure of 
the chivalrous spirit of the times in which he lived. In this 
capacity he visited the principal countries in the south of 
Europe, and passed five years as a captive at Algiers. After 
a pi:olonged period of hardship and sufferings, he returned 
to^ his country, poor in respect to property, but rich in the 
knowledge of men and manners. After having executed 
some smaller works of little consequence, Cervantes pub- 
lished the first part of Don Quixotte, at the age of fifty. 
The first part of this work was begun in prison, and was 
published in 1605. It was directed against the deep-seated 
prejudices of his countrymen, and of the world ; and was 
designed to serve as an antidote against the love of the mock 
heroic, and of the marvellous, which was then the rage ; 
and to put an end to the excessive refinements of chivalry. 
The creations of that powerful work all have a meaning, 
and represent things in a manner that enabled the mind to 
grasp and appreciate them. It was a asatire gainst false taste 
and false practice ; and so powerfully did it delineate, and 
so thoroughly did it expose the errors against which it was 
directed, that it formed the epoch of their decline, and was 
the commencement of anew era in modern literature. 

^ 216. Walter Scott was born in 1771. He early became 
interested in poetry, and in narratives of romantic adven- 
tures, and early began to exercise his talents in composing 
extemporaneous narratives of a romantic character. His 
taste for romance was increased by frequent visits to ancient 
and decaying castles, and other places made interesting by 
the legendary lore of his country. 

At a later period he studied law, but nothing could divert 
him from the romantic tastes imbibed in his childhood, and 
strengthened with every revolving year of his advancing 
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age. He commenced his literanr career as a poet, in two 
volumes of Border Minstrelsy, m 1802. This work was 
followed bv his Lay of the Last Minstel, in 1805 ; with 
which he had great success. He subsequently published 
Harmion ; and in 1811, the Lady of the Lake ; the last of 
which carried his fame to the most brilliant height, and 
yielded him a pro£t of more than 9,000 dollars. 

The appearance of Childe Harold the next year so entirely 
absorbed public attention, and so far exceeded in depth and 
power any other work of that period, that after one more 
trial in the composition of the Lord of the Isles, Scott re- 
linquished poetry, and devoted his undivided attention to 
writing works of imagination m prose. 

^217. He commei^ced by the composition and publica- 
tion of Waveiiy, a Tale of Sixty Years Since, and one of 
the most interesting narratives in the annals of literature. 
It embraced many original and masterly delineations of 
character interwoven with historical associations of great 
interest, and executed in a style of great classic purity and 
elegance. This production was followed by others of the 
same high character, going back hundreds of years into 
English and Scottish history, and illustrating the manners 
and principles of former times, with great spirit and power. 
They comprehend several of the ablest productions of the 
human mind ; and have been read by millions with intense 
and thrilling interest. On a strict analysis these immor- 
tal works will be found to be precisely what poetry is, 
delineations of imaginary objects and events belonging to 
the category of possibility, considered as types and sym- 
bols of realities. The same is true of the works of the 
other great masters in this department of literature. Their 
legitimate aim is the representation of the true, by concep- 
tions of the possible and imaginary. In the accomplish- 
ment of this object, some are more successful, imd others 
less so 9 cmd some are wiser, and others less wise, in the 
selection of truths which they make it their aim to develop. 
In tills reject, worics of imagination, both in prose and 
poetry, bear a strict analogy to history and other works of 
reason. Histories are important and useful ; in proportion 
to the importance of the objects and events which they 
deicribe, and* of the principles which they illustrate ; and 
being the same, in proportion to the clearness and 
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force of their illustrations. The same is true of worirs of 
imagination. They comprehend the noblest, most true, 
and most useful productions of the human mind ; and also 
the vilest, meanest, and most pernicious. 



CHAPTER XVI, 

6SMERAL PURPOSES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

§ 5218. The Saviour of the world subordinated the crea* 
tioBs of the imaginations to the promotion of just views 
on moral and religious subjects ih the parables of the New 
Testament; and by this means made the most grave and 
senoMS truths not only intelligible, but attractive. The 
same thing has been done by others, in imitation of lus 
example, and in pursuance of the principles which it in- 
volves. The collective mind of the human race, testifies 
its interest in this mode of instruction, and of moral disci- 
pline, by the patronage which has been accorded to it in all 
ages. U comes home to the heart of childhood with almost 
absolute power ; later youth and mature years submit to its 
sway, ami are conducted, spell-bound, into its green fields 
of beauty, and among the towering cliffs and profoufid 
depths of its sublimity. All ranks and conditions are among 
its votaries, and all the unfathomed depths of the humian 
heart respond to the truth and reality of its objects. 

Supposed decline of Imagination in modern times, 

§ ^9. It is a common opinion, that as civilization and 
science advance, poetry and works of imagination in prose 
decline. The origin of such a sentiment, so directly at 
variance with facts, is difficult to be accounted for, except 
by referring it to the utterly erroneous and absurd theories 
generally adopted in regard to the precise nature and office 
of the imagination. Nothing can be more false than the 
theories generally adopted on this subject. Never was a 
noble object more entirely misapprehended. But though 
entirely misconceiving the end and purpose as well as the 
nature of this noble faculty, the mind still continued to 
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exercise it, both in its solitary and social hours, and on all 
subjects, from the gay and sportive, to the most magnificent 
and sublime. Just in proportion as civilization and refine- 
ment have advanced, have the operations of the imagination 
been extended and improved. The dim outlines of reason 
in the natural world, are but the starting points of the ima- 
gination. Where they stop, imagination starts ; and the 
sublimest elevations in which they terminate, are but the 
foundation of her beautiful and boundless structures. 

§ 220. Imagination is not in her decline, as some suppose. 
She has no affinities for ignorance and superstition, and is 
no child of weakness, but is the first-born child of knowledge 
and truth. In the twilight of the mind, she shines forth 
illustrious and brilliant ; like a beautiful gem in the diadem 
of night ; but as the morning breaks, and light from the sun 
of reason increases, she also increases the brilliancy and 
power of her rays, till she lights up a brighter morning, 
and makes the day trebly glorious. The imagination of the 
ancients was developed proportionably to their reason 5 and 
their immortal works correspond t«o that development. The 
imagination of men in modern times is developed propor- 
tionably to modeq;! reason, and its creations are of a 
corresponding order. The great works of imagination in 
modern times are the works of men disciplined by all the 
methods of science and philosophy. Paradise Lost, the 
living fires of passion and the breathing spirit of sentiment 
and affection in Shakspeare, and the unrivalled majesty and 
might of Byron, as he swept all the chords of feeling and 
plunged into the heart's deepest recesses, borne himself and 
bearing others on ocean tides of soul-stirring melody, have 
no parallels in ancient literature, and are a standing and 
unanswerable refutation of the calumny that the progress 
of reason is the decline of the imagination. 

Imagination bears the same relation to Painting and Sta- 
tuary- which it does to Poetry and Romance ; and is the 
handmaid of Reason in all the improvements of civilized 
life. 

Relation of Imagination to the Affections, 

J 221. Imagination is the special servant of the affections, 
acts a conspicuous part in their development. We love 
and hate, are attracted and repelled, to some extent, by the 
eareftil and guarded deductions of reason 3 but the great tide 
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of our feelings rises only as objects are touched by the magic 
wand of imagination. This is true to some extent of the love 
of inanimate objects. Flowers and plants, minerals and 
gems, mountains and plains, and lands and oceans, are beau- 
tiful and sublime, in some degree, to the serious eye of rea- 
son. But to the imaginative observer, they are objects of 
passion. Under his eye they smile and frown ; to his ear 
they sing and shout, or lament and wail ; to his heart they 
perceive and feel. Hence his love for them is proportion- 
able to the heart-moving conceptions by which he appre- 
hends and converses with them. But it is in the love of 
living and moral beings that imagination acts her most con- 
spicuous and noblest part. Here she is mistress of the 
noblest scene that has yet been developed to the human 
mind, and one which can never be surpassed. 

§ 222. Moral beings are objects of interest from what we 
can know of them by the categories of reality ; but when 
we advance on the conclusions derived from this source, to 
the category of possibility, and bring the immense powers 
of conception to bear upon them ; and when we look into 
their secret souls by the light of imagination, we acquire 
an intimacy with them, and make actual discoveries of their 
capabilities which would otherwise be impossible. The 
moment we begin to love we begin to decorate the loved 
objects from the stores of imagination. Every decoration 
which we add increases our love ; and every increase of our 
love causes us to bring forth new and superior decoratons to 
adorn the loved object. By the wise, this is wisely done ; 
by the foolish, foolishly ; but it is done by all, just in pro- 
tion as the heart's deep fountains are stirred. Hence the 
alliance between love and poetry. The lover makes the 
poet ; and the poet makes the lover. Minds unimaginative 
and unpoetic before, catch the inspiration of the muses from 
the kindlings of the heart ; and hearts unwakened, learn to 
glow under the burning beams of the imagination. The 
ideas of the imagination are not illusions, as some erroneously 
suppose. They have as certain and constant a relation to 
realities as ideas of judgment. Both may be erroneous and 
mislead their erring subject, but both may be true and serve 
as instruments of virtue and happiness. 

§ 223. The connexion between imagination and the hiffher 
exercises of the affections is constant and unremitted. Men 
cannot attain these aSections except through the medium of 
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Htrp0 eTcr tim'd, that, glittering by their side, 
Like quiTen htm^, aaid with preamble sweet 
Qi charaung synaphoaj thej intnxluce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high; 
No voice exempt ; no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, such, coacjrd is in heaven. 

On tb' othe? side, Satan alarmed, 
Gollecting all his mi^t, didated stood. 
Like Teneriffe er Atlas unremov'd : 
His statttre reach'd the sky, and on his crest 
Salt horreor plum'd ; noi; wanted in his grasp 
What seem d both spear and shield. 
Now the third sacied morn began to shine 
Dawning through heaven : forth rush'd with whiiiwdnd 

round 
The chariot of partemal Deity, 
Flashing thick names, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Itaelf instinct with spirit, but convey'd 
By four cherubic shapes ; four faces each 
Had wondrous ; as with stars their bodies all 
And wings- were set with eyes, with eyes the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between ; 
And o'er their heads a crystal firmament 
Sustained a sapphire throne inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colors of the showery arch. 
He in celestial panoply all arm'd 
Of ndsant Urim, work divinely wrought. 
Ascended ; at his right hand victory 
Sat eagle*winged ; beside him hun^ his bow 
And quiver with three-bolted thunder stor'd ; 
And from about him fierce effusion roll'd 
Of smoke and bickering flames and sparkles dire : 
Attended with ten thousand thousand saints. 
He onward came ; far off his coming shone ; 
And twenty thousand (I their number heard) 
Chariots of God, half on each hand were seen : 
He on the wings of cherub rode sublime 
On the crystaline sky, in sapphire thron'd. 
Illustrious &r and wide. 

So spake the Son, and into terror chang'd 
His cottiBtenance, too severe to he beheld. 
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force of their illustrations. The same is true of works of 
imagination. They comprehend the noblest, most true, 
and most useful productions of the human mind ; and also 
the vilest, meanest, and most pernicious. 



CHAPTER XVI, 

6SMERAL PURPOSES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

§ 5218. The Saviour of the world subordinated the crea- 
tions of the imi^nations to the promotion of just views 
on moral and religious subjects ih the parables of the New 
Testament ; and by this means made the most grave and 
serioiis tr^iths not only intelligible, but attractive. The 
same thing has been done by others, in imitation of hua 
example, and in pursuance of the principles which it in- 
volves. The collective mind of the human race, testifies 
its interest in this mode of instruction, and of moral disci- 
pline, by the patronage which has been accorded to it in all 
ages, li comes home to the heart of childhood with almost 
absolute power ; later youth and mature years submit to its 
sway, and are conducted, spell-bound, into its green fields 
of beauty, and among the towering cliffs and profoufid 
depths of its sublimity. All ranks and conditions are among 
its votaries, and all the unfathomed depths of the human 
heart respond to the truth and reality of its objects. 

Supposed decline of Imagination in modern times. 

§ ^9. It is a common opinion, that as civilization and 
science advance, poetry and works of imagination in prose 
decline. The origin of such a sentiment, so directly at 
variance with facts, is difficult to be accounted for, except 
by referring it to the utterly erroneous and absurd theories 
generally adopted in regard to the precise nature and office 
of the imagination. Nothing can be more false than the 
theories generally adopted on this subject. Never was a 
noble object more entirely misapprehended. But thouffb 
entirely misconceiving the end and purpose as well as the 
nature of this noble faculty, the mind still continued to 
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^213. These are specimens of a poem which describes 
the fall of man ; traces its connexion with the fall of the 
sinning angels, and exhibits its remote dependence on that 
event ; and which aims to teach just and reasonable views 
of God, angels and men, and of the Divine government in 
all its dispensations. This poem exhibits objects of unpa- 
ralleled interest, in a manner which is adapted to give us 
some just conceptions of them ; and its end throughout is 
the exhibition of truth, as far as it was understood by the 
author, not by the slow deductions of reason, but by the 
symbolical conceptions of the imagination. 

Milton lived to see two editions of this immortal work, 
for which he received ten pounds. It was at first severely 
criticised and denounced, as wanting both in originality and 
power. The voice and heart of subsequent ages have 
judged and decided very differently. 

The object of all poetry is substantially the same. It 
aims to represent the true, and exhibit the beautiful and 
sublime, both in human character and actions, and in the 
character and works of God. As far as it falls short of this, 
it falls short of accomplishing its true end ; and is of pro- 
portionably diminished value. As far as it accomplishes 
this object, it subserves the same high purposes, as those ex- 
ercises of reason which belong to the categories of reality 
and quantity, and is like them an instrument of truth, 
knowledge, and happiness. 

The great poets of ancient and modern times have exe- 
cuted a mission which has as much respect for truth as that 
of the historians, and just as far as they have failed of ex- 
hibiting truth, they have failed of accomplishing the legiti- 
mate objects of their art. Homer's Iliad ; Virgil's jEneid ; 
Milton's Paradise Lost ; and Byp^n's Childe Harold, are pro- 
ductions which have their respective imperfections, as all 
human productions have ; but they represent a vast variety 
of realities ; and teach vast bodies of truth, which plain 
history cannot teach ; and which the human mind cannot 
represent to itself or to others, without the aid of poetic 
imagery. 

§ 214. The principal works of imagination besides poe- 
try, are novels and romances. A novel is a narrative of 
persons and events, which are more or less imaginary. A 
romance is another name for a novel ; and is sometimes ap- 
plied to denote a species of novels, devoted particularly to 
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the illustration of love and gallantry. Novels and roman- 
ces are often comprehended with poetry, under the general 
title of works of imagination. 

The object of novels is similar to that of poetry, to repre- 
sent truth ; and to place realities which cannot be reached 
by the categories of reality, within the grasp of the mind. 
The great masters of this department of literature have, been 
distinguished by habits of extensive observation, and by 
profound investigations of human character and passions. 

§ 215. Cervantes, the author of Don Quixotte, was, in 
the early part of his life, a soldier, with a full measure of 
the chivalrous spirit of the times in which he lived. In this 
capacity he visited the principal countries in the south of 
Europe, and passed five years as a captive at Algiers. After 
a pi:olonged period of hardship and sufferings, he returned 
to^ his country, poor in respect to property, but rich in the 
knowledge of men and manners. After having executed 
some smaller works of little consequence, Cervantes pub- 
lished the first part of Don Quixotte, at the age of ^ity» 
The first part of this work was begun in prison, and was 
published in 1605. It was directed against the deep-seated 
prejudices of his countrymen, and of the world ; and was 
designed to serve as an antidote against the love of the mock 
heroic, and of the marvellous, which was then the rage ; 
and to put an end to the excessive refinements of chivalry. 
The creations of that powerful work all have a meaning, 
and represent things in a manner that enabled the mind to 
grasp and appreciate them. It was a asatire gainst false taste 
and false practice ; and so powerfully did it delineate, and 
so thoroughly did it expose the errors against which it was 
directed, that it formed the epoch of their decline, and was 
the commencement of anew era in modern literature. 

^ 216. Walter Scott was born in 1771. He early became 
interested in poetry, and in narratives of romantic adven- 
tures, and early began to exercise his talents in composing 
extemporaneous narratives of a romantic character. His 
taste for romance was increased by frequent visits to ancient 
and decaying castles, and other places made interesting by 
the legendary lore of his country. 

At a later period he studied law, but nothing could divert 
him from the romantic tastes imbibed in his childhood, and 
strengthened with every revolving year of his advancing 
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age. He commenced his literal^ career as a poet, in two 
volumes of Border Minstrelsy, m 1802. This work was 
followed by his Lay of the Last Minstel, in 1805 ; with 
which he had great success. He subsequently published 
Hajmion ; and in 1811, the Lady of the Lake ; the last of 
which carried his fame to the most brilliant height, and 
yielded him a profit of more than 9,000 dollars. 

The appearance of Childe Harold the next year so entirely 
absorbed public attention, and so far exceeded in depth and 
power any other work of that period, that after one more 
trial in the ccHmposilion of the Lord of the Isles, Scott re- 
linquished poetry, and devoted his undivided attention to 
writing works of imagination m prose. 

^217. He commei^ced by the composition and publica- 
tion of Waveiiy, a Tale of Sixty Years Since, and one of 
the most interesting narratives in the annals of literature. 
It embraced many original and masterly delineations of 
character interwoven with historical associations of great 
interest, and executed in a style of great classic purity and 
elegance. This production was followed by others of the 
same high character, going back hundreds of years into 
English and Scottish history, and illustrating the manners 
and principles of former times, with great spirit and power. 
They comprehend several of the ablest productions of the 
human mind ; and have been read by millions with intense 
and thrilling interest. On a strict analysis these immor- 
tal works will be found to be precisely what poetry is, 
delineations of imaginary objects and events belonging to 
the category of possibility, considered as types and sym- 
bols of realities. The same is true of the works of the 
other great masH;ers in this department of literature. Their 
legitimate aim is the representation of the true, by concep- 
tions of the possible and imaginary. In the accomplish- 
ment of this object, some are more successful, imd others 
less so 9 and some are wiser, and others less wise, in the 
selection of truths viiich they make it their aim to develop. 
In^is reject, works of imagination, both in prose and 
poetry, bear a strict analogy to history and other works of 
reason. Histories are important and useful ; in proportion 
to the importance of the objects and events which they 
describe, and* of the principles which they illustrate ; and 
being the same, in proportion to the clearness and 
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force of their illustratioiis. The same is true of worirs of 
imagination. They comprehend the noblest, most true, 
and most useful productions of the human mind ; and also 
the vilest, meanest, and most pernicious. 



CHAPTER XVI- 

6SMERAL PT7RF0SE8 OF THE IMAGINATION. 

§ 5218. The Saviour of the world subordinated the crea- 
tioBs of the imaginations to the promotion of just views 
OB. moral and religious subjects ifi the parables of the New 
T^tament ; and by this means made the most grave and 
senous truths not only intelligible, but attractive. The 
same thing has been done by others, in imitation of buM 
example, and in pursuance of the principles which it in- 
volves. The collective mind of the human race, testifies 
its interest in this mode of instruction, and of moral disci- 
pline, by the patronage which has been accorded to it in all 
ages. U comes home to the heart of childhood with almost 
absolute power ; later youth and mature years submit to its 
sway, aim are conducted, spell-bound, into its green fields 
of beauty, and among the towering cliffs and profoufid 
depths of its sublimity. All ranks and conditions are amoi^ 
its votaries, and all the unfathomed depths of the human 
heart respond to the truth and reality of its objects. 

Supposed decline of Imagination in modern times, 

§ ^9. It is a common opinion, that as civilization and 
science advance, poetry and works of imagination in prose 
decline. The origin of such a sentiment, so directly at 
variance with facts, is difficult to be accounted for, except 
by referring it to the utterly erroneous and absurd theories 
generally adopted in regard to the precise nature and office 
of the imagination. Nothing can be more false than the 
theories generally adopted on this subject. Never was a 
noble object more entirely misapprehended. But thougli 
entirely misconceiving the end and purpose as well as tho 
nature of this noble faculty, the mind still continued to 
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exercise it, both in itf solitary and social hours, and on all 
subjects, from the gay and sportive, to the most magnificent 
and sublime. Just in proportion as civilization and refine- 
ment have advanced, have the operations of the imagination 
been extended and improved. The dim outlines of reason 
in the natural world, are but the starting points of the ima- 
gination. Where they stop, imagination starts ; and the 
sublimest elevations in which they terminate, are but the 
foundation of her beautiful and boundless structures. 

§ 220. Imagination is not in her decline, as some suppose. 
She has no affinities for ignorance and superstition, and is 
no child of weakness, but is the first-bom child of knowledge 
and truth. In the twilight of the mind, she shines forth 
illustrious and brilliant ; like a beautiful gem in the diadem 
of night ; but as the morning breaks, and light from the sun 
of reason increases, she also increases the brilliancy and 
power of her rays, till she lights up a brighter morning, 
and makes the day trebly glorious. The imagination of the 
ancients was developed proportionably to their reason j and 
their immortal works correspond to that development. The 
imagination of men in modern times is developed propor- 
tionably to modeq;! reason, and its creations are of a 
corresponding order. The great works of imagination in 
modem times are the works of men disciplined by all the 
methods of science and philosophy. Paradise Lost, the 
living fires of passion and the breathing spirit of sentiment 
and affection in Shakspeare, and the unrivalled majesty and 
might of Byron, as he swept all the chords of feeling and 
plunged into the heart's deepest recesses, borne himself and 
bearing others on ocean tides of soul-stirring melody, have 
no parallels in ancient literature, and are a standing and 
unanswerable refutation of the calumny that the progress 
of reason is the decline of the imagination. 

Imagination bears the same relation to Painting and Sta- 
tuary- which it does to Poetry and Romance ; and is the 
handmaid of Reason in all the improvements of civilized 
life. 

Relation of Imagination to the Affections. 

J 221. Imagination is the special servant of the affections, 
acts a conspicuous part in their development. We love 
and hate, are attracted and repelled, to some extent, by the 
careful and guarded deductions of reason ; but the great tide 
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of our feelings rises only as objects are touched by the magic 
wand of imagination. This is true to some extent of the love 
of inanimate objects. Flowers and plants, minerals and 
gems, mountains and plains, and lands and oceans, are beau- 
tiful and sublime, in some degree, to the serious eye of rea- 
son. But to the imaginative observer, they are objects of 
passion. Under his eye they smile and frown ; to his ear 
they sing and shout, or lament and wail ; to his heart they 
perceive and feel. Hence his love for them is proportion- 
able to the heart-moving conceptions by which he appre- 
hends and converses with them. But it is in the love of 
living and moral beings that imagination acts her most con- 
spicuous and noblest part. Here she is mistress of the 
noblest scene that has yet been developed to the human 
mind, and oiie which can never be surpassed. 

§ 222. Moral beings are objects of interest from what we 
can know of them by the categories of reality ; but when 
we advance on the conclusions derived from this source, to 
the category of possibility, and bring the immense powers 
of conception to bear upon them ; and when we look into 
their secret souls by the light of imagination, we acquire 
an intimacy with them, and make actual discoveries of their 
capabilities which would otherwise be impossible. The 
moment we begin to love we begin to decorate the loved 
objects from the stores of imagination. Every decoration 
which we add increases our love ; and every increase of our 
love causes us to bring forth new and superior decoratons to 
adorn the loved object. By the wise, this is wisely done ; 
by the foolish, foolishly ; but it is done by all, just in pro- 
tion as the heart's deep fountains are stirred. Hence the 
alliance between love and poetry. The lover makes the 
poet ; and the poet makes the lover. Minds unimaginative 
and unpoetic before, catch the inspiration of the muses from 
the kindlings of the heart ; and hearts unwakened, learn to 
glow under the burning beams of the imagination. The 
ideas of the imagination are not illusions, as some erroneously 
suppose. They have as certain and constant a relation to 
realities as ideas of judgment. Both may be erroneous and 
mislead their erring subject, but both may be true and serve 
as instruments of virtue and happiness. 

§ 223. The connexion between imagination and the higher 
exercises of the affections is constant and unremitted. Men 
cannot attain these aSections except through the medium of 
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the universe tide after tide and wave after ware of an 
speakable, inconceivable, ecstacy and joy. 

The future opens wide fields for the rational exercise of 
imagination, and spreads out stores of enjoyment, boundless 
as the soul's desires and aspirations. Into that field it is our 
duty to enter ; over every acre of it we ought to roam ; and 
into the unfathomable depths of its circumambent oceans, 
we ought to plunge, and their broad surfaces to explore, till 
our pent-up spirits acquire an enlargement of comprehension 
corresponding to the magnitude of their destinies and de- 
sires ; and to the boundless purposes of infinite love which 
have called them into being, and adapted the illimitable 
universe to their transcendent powers. 

§ 230. To be exercised to advantage, however, in any 
department of the vast field of ideas, imagination must be 
retained in due subordination to reason, and like reason, 
her aim and end must be the representation and apprehen- 
sion of the true and the good. The end of all things is 
good ; the goodness of all things is their subserviency to 
that good, which is their end and purpose. This end it is 
the province of a well developed and well regulated ima- 
gination to subserve, on the largest scale and to the greatest 
extent. But if perverted by ignorance, or by depraved ap- 
petites and affections, or governed by arbitrary principles, 
this noble faculty which is given us for the best purposes 
becomes an instrument of infinite evil. 

§ 231. Great and noble characters have generally been 
distinguished for powerful and well developed imaginations. 
This is especially the case with regard to the examples of 
moral greatness. David, the illustrious type of Christ, the 
shepherd poet, and subsequently the royal poet, whose im- 
mortal songs have touched the heart of the human race, and 
breathed into it the deepest inspirations of powerful feeling 
and ennobling sentiment, is a remarkable example of the 
ennobling and exalting influence of a powerful and well 
directed imagination. His odes are poems of the imagina- 
tion and of the heart. They proceed from his heart, pene- 
trated and moved by the objects of his own clear and pow- 
erful conceptions, and by means of those conceptions reach 
effectually the hearts of others. 

Imagination has in all ages been the handmaid of philoso- 

2iy and religion, and has been developed to an unusual 
gree in the authors of great philosophical and religious 
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iiio¥*einentB. Peter the Hermit, who called out the millionji 
of Europe to a series of Crusades for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the protection of pious pilgrims against 
infidel insult and injury ; Ignatius Loyola the founder of 
the order of Jesuits ; Martin Luther the great asserter of 
the essential rights of private judgment in religious matters, 
and the apostle of liberty and improvement in modem times : 
Columbus the great discoverer of America, who displayed 
in the accomplishment of that discovery the greatest energy 
and force of character, and the greatest clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of conception, were no less distinguished for 
their powers of imagination, than for their great achieve- 
ments. 

§ 232. The proper cultivation and direction of the imagi- 
nation is an object of great and general importance ; and ought 
Id be prosecuted simultaneously with that of reason ; and at 
the same time that we endeavor to bring forward our children 
to be in the highest possible degree rational beings, we ought 
also to bring them forward to be in the highest possible 
degree the subjects of a well-regulated and well-directed 
imagination. The proper method of accomplishing this, 
is to furnish children with exercises for their imaginations 
as well as for their reason and memories. Psalms and 
hymns, and songs of sentiment and affection, may serve as 
lessons for this purpose ; and after some little progress has 
been made, the student may be directed to the study of 
more extended works of imagination, both in poetry and 
prose. 

The study of works of imagination ought to be embraced 
in every system of liberal and general education. It ought 
not to be pursued to the excluaipn of other studies, or to the 
iieglect of them ; but it ought to accompany them as an 
essential branch of the great family of useful sciences, and 
«n indispensable means of perfecting the development of 
the mental faculties, both of ideas and of the afiections. 
The mind whose imagination is not developed, has its faculty 
of useful ideas but naif improved, and the deep fountains 
of its afiections undiscovered and unreached. The study 
of the most perfect works of the imagination has the same 
relation to the development of imagination, which that of 
the most perfect works of judgment, have to the development 
of reason. Both are useful, and in most cases necessary. 
But they are not always indispensable. The mind may 
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exercise its powers, and attain their development to an extra- 
ordinary degree, with little aid from these sources ; but in- 
stances of this are extremely rare ; and as a general rule, 
the works of the great masters of any art and of all depart- 
ments of thinking, are the indispensable means of great pro- 
gress by others, in the attainment of those arts and in the 
acquisition of corresponding powers. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

NATUBE AND PUBPOSES OF BEASONINO. 

§ 233. Reason is an exercise of the faculty of ideas di- 
rected to the discovery and communication of truth. It 
constitutes a large part of the business of life, and is the 
indispensable condition of the attainment of knowledge, 
virtue, and happiness. All men are reasoners from their 
earliest infancy to their latest age ; and all branches of busi- 
ness, all the arts of civilized life, and all professions and 
employments, make continual demands for the prosecution 
of this exercise. Like other employments, reasoning is an 
art, which has its general and particular principles and rules, 
and which admits of different degrees of skill in their appli- 
cation to practical purposes. 

This art is learned to some extent by all men, and prac- 
ticed by all ; but there is great inequality among men in 
their knowledge of it, and in their habitual modes of redu- 
cing it to practice. The iiimplest act of reasoning is that 
by which we infer one truth from another ; as the existence 
of a subject that thinks, from thought ; or that of an object 
that resists, from resistance. From single ideas we infer 
the existence of objects sustaining certain relations to the 
objects of those ideas ; as in the cases above ; in which 
from thought, we infer a subject that thinks; and from 
resistance, an object that resists. From two ideas enter- 
tained simultaneously, we are capable of drawing important 
inferences which cannot be drawn from one. A large pro- 
portion of our reasonings involve inferences from a duality 
of ideas, that is, from ideas associated in ranks of two and 
two. The contemplation of objects in associations of two 
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and two, is the foundation of our ideas of them as similar 
and diverse, and leads to ideas of the points, both of simi- 
larity and diversity. The points of similarity become 
grounds of aggregation into the same classes ; those of diver- 
sity, grounds of separation into different classes. We dis- 
cover men, compare them two and two, and on the ground 
of their points of agreement, in form, size, and charjicter, de- 
nominate them men. We compare them again, with a view 
to discover their diversities, and refer them to as many 
classes as we find points of diversity in which any two 
agree. On this principle we divide them into men and 
women ; men and children ; wise men and foolish ; learned 
men and ignorant ; good men and bad ; and so on. A know- 
ledge of men involves a perception of their similarities and 
diversities of character, and is expressed by referring them 
to their generic divisions and sub-divisions. To know a 
particular man, is to know in what class of men to place 
him, and to be able to specify his various generic pecu- 
liarities. 

' § 234. Seasoning is of several kinds, and has been the 
subject of much discussion both in ancient and modern 
times. The most important kinds of reasoning are, the 
Analytical and Synthetical, corresponding to analytical and 
synthetical judgments. These kinds of reasoning differ 
essentially from each other, both in their objects and me- 
thods. The object of analytical reasoning is the communi- 
cation and establishment of truth ; that of synthetical reason-. 
ing, is its discovery. Where the method of discovery is 
made use of for the purpose of communication, it is gene- 
rally called the inductive method. The inductive method 
is another name for the synthetical, and is applied to it in 
allusion to the manner of drawing conclusions from an 
aggregate of particular facts. In analytical reasonings, we 
infer less general conclusions fromlnore general ones ; and 
reason from the greater, to the less ; from the higher, to 
the lower ; and from wholes, to parts. In synthetical rea- 
soning we infer one object from another, or from several 
others ; and form general ideas from particular ones ; or 
more general ideas from less general ones. Each mode 
of reasoning has its principles and rules; and men may 
excel in one of them, at the same time that they are indif- 
ferent reasoners in the other. 
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exercise it, both in its solitary and social hours, and on all 
sulnects, from the gay and sportive, to the most magnificent 
and sublime. Just in proportion as civilization and refine- 
ment have advanced, have the operations of the imagination 
been extended and improved. The dim outlines of reason 
in the natural world, are but the starting points of the ima- 
gination. Where they stop, imagination starts ; and the 
sublimest elevations in which they terminate, are but the 
foundation of her beautiful and boundless structures. 

§ 220. Imagination is not in her decline, as some suppose. 
She has no affinities for ignorance and superstition, and is 
no child of weakness, but is the first-born child of knowledge 
and truth. In the twilight of the mind, she shines forth 
illustrious and brilliant ; like a beautiful gem in the diadem 
of night ; but as the morning breaks, and light from the sun 
of reason increases, she also increases the brilliancy and 
power of her rays, till she lights up a brighter morning, 
and makes the day trebly glorious. The imagination of the 
ancients was developed proportionably to their reason ; and 
their immortal works correspond to that development. The 
imagination of men in modern times is developed propor- 
tionably to moden;]L reason, and its creations are of a 
corresponding order. The great works of imagination in 
modern times are the works of men disciplined by all the 
methods of science and philosophy. Paradise Lost, the 
living fires of passion and the breathing spirit of sentiment 
and affection in Shakspeare, and the unrivalled majesty and 
might of Byron, as he swept all the chords of feeling and 
plunged into the heart's deepest recesses, borne himself and 
bearing others on ocean tides of soul-stirring melody, have 
no parallels in ancient literature, and are a standing and 
unanswerable refutation of the calumny that the progress 
of reason is the decline of the imagination. 

Imagination bears the same relation to Painting and Sta- 
tuary- which it does to Poetry and Romance ; and is the 
handmaid of Reason in all the improvements of civilized 
life. 

Relation of Imagination to the Affections, 

§ 221. Imagination is the special servant of the affections, 
and acts a conspicuous part in their development. We love 
and hate, are attracted and repelled, to some extent, by the 
careful and guarded deductions of reason ; but the great tide 
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of our feelings rises only as objects are touched by the magic 
wand of imagination. This is true to some extent of the love 
of inanimate objects. Flowers and plants, minerals and 
gems, mountains and plains, and lands and oceans, are beau- 
tiful and sublime, in some degree, to the serious eye of rea- 
son. But to the imaginative observer, they are objects of 
passion. Under his eye they smile and frown ; to his ear 
they sing and shout, or lament and wail ; to his heart they 
perceive and feel. Hence his love for them is proportion- 
able to the heart-moving conceptions by which he appre- 
hends and converses with them. But it is in the love of 
living and moral beings that imagination acts her most con- 
spicuous and noblest part. Here she is mistress of the 
noblest scene that has yet been developed to the human 
mind, and one which can never be surpassed. . 

^ 222. Moral beings are objects of interest from what we 
can know of them by the categories of reality ; but when 
we advance on the conclusions derived from this source, to 
the category of possibility, and bring the immense powers 
of conception to bear upon them ; and when we look into 
their secret souls by the light of imagination, we acquire 
an intimacy with them, and make actual discoveries of their 
capabilities which would otherwise be impossible. The 
moment we begin to love we begin to decorate the loved 
objects from the stores of imagination. Every decoration 
which we add increases our love ; and every increase of our 
love causes us to bring forth new and superior decoratons to 
adorn the loved object. By the wise, this is wisely done ; 
by the foolish, foolishly ; but it is done by all, just in pro- 
tion as the heart's deep fountains are stirred. Hence the 
alliance between love and poetry. The lover makes the 
poet ; and the poet makes the lover. Minds unimaginative 
and unpoetic before, catch the inspiration of the muses from 
the kindlings of the heart ; and hearts unwakened, learn to 
glow under the burning beams of the imagination. The 
ideas of the imagination are not illusions, as some erroneously 
suppose. They have as certain and constant a relation to 
realities as ideas of judgment. Both may be erroneous and 
mislead their erring subject, but both may be true and serve 
as instruments of virtue and happiness. 

§ 223. The connexion between imagination and the higher 
exercises of the affections is constant and unremitted. Men 
cannot attain these affections except through the medium of 
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the imagination. The unimaginative are cold and calcs- 
lating 5 they do not feel the glow of the heart ; neither do 
they greatly rejoice or grieve. To them the cheerful morn- 
ing is without a smile, or smiles faintly ; and the face and 
heart of men are only commonplace affairs. The soul is 
to them only a being of slight consequence to be noticed or 
unregarded, as may suit their convenience. They look upoA 
it, and see not its glories ; they listen to it, and near not its 
melodies 5 they converse with it, and feel not its powers ; 
they form no adequate conception of its joys and sorrows. 
They are men without hearts, not because they have not the 
heart's deep fountains within them, but because those foun- 
tains are locked up in ignorance, and their minds are un- 
furnished with heart-stirring conceptions. Objects that 
God loves with infinite affection, and that he deems fully 
worthy of his love, they love not, because of the slumber of 
their imaginations. 

§ 224j. When the imagination is misdirected'it leads the 
heart proportionably astray ; and the lover of vanity and 
sin gives enchantment to the objects of his perverse affec- 
tions, by a perversion of this Divine faculty. Imagination 
is the minister of sin, not by any defect in its nature, or 
fault of its constitution, but by a perversion precisely simi- 
lar to that by which reason is subordinated to a similar 
ministry. Its natural office, like that of reason, is to serve 
virtue and happiness, by subserving the development of 
affections for the true, the beautiful, the sublime, and the 
good. 

The enchantment which the imagination sometimes lends 
to vice, the gorgeous glories with which it adorns and beau- 
tifies the darkest systems of superstition and bigotry, and 
the dignity and splendor with which it invests arbitrary 
principles and powers, are matters of general knowledge, 
and afford occasion for the deepest regret. But these are 
not the end and purpose of this Divine faculty. They are 
incidental evils resulting from the lodgment of such tran- 
scendent powers in erring hands. They are evils which can 
and ought to be avoided j they are evils which can and must 
be corrected ; and instead of militating against the dignity 
and excellence of this faculty, they only demonstrate its 
transcendent powers, and show the necessity of their being 
properly directed. 
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4 ^35. Imagination is a powerful engijoe of superstition^ 
ana under its direction may do great harm. If children are 
early familiarized with stories of witches and apparitions 
of the ^ead, and of the intervention of demons in human 
sffiurs, their imaginations will conjure up these ohjects in 
dukness and solitude, greatly to their annoyance. The in- 
jury tustained hy many in past ages from this source is be- 
yoiid all calculatiiHi. Multitudes have passed a large pro- 
portion of their dark and solitary hours in continual terror, 
from the unwelcome visits of these creatures of the imagin- 
idoB. The rustling of a leaf, the light step of an animal, 
the whistling of the wind, the slightest sound from a falling 
object, and die most indefinite outlines of visible ones, have 
been sufficient to call up spectres of ghosts and demons, and 
to overwhelm the mind of the terrified observer with super- 
natural horrors. 

JLmong the most enlightened portions of the civilized 
world, mese superstitions are now abandoned, and the 
imagination is released from their chains. But they still 
linger in the abodes of the ignorant, and still haunt their re- 
tirement and solitudes ; and if we pass beyond the limits of 
civili^tion we find, them prevailing in their darkest and 
direst forms, and involving the entire masses of society in 
their dismal shades. The benighted heathen does not ap- 
prehend properly the great realities of God and Divine 
Providence ; he does not perceive the order and beauty of 
the Divine system ; and does not discover the true objects on 
which to exercise the immense powers of his imagination ; 
but be has some glimpses of the true and of the good -, and 
in the gloomy twilight of reason infers from what he does 
know, a thousand dreadful objects of possible existence, to 
be occasions of disquietude, and of continual alarms. 

§ 226. The despotism of a disordered imagination is one 
that loads its subjects with chains of iron, and overwhelms 
them with intolerable distress and anguish. It converts 
sunshine into shade ; and objects of beauty and sublimity 
into those of alarm and terror. How have nations quailed 
before the brilliancy and magnificence of a comet, as his 
long trail of light has spanned half the visible heavens ! 
What anxiety and alarm have been awakened by the shrill 
notes of the, solemn owl, and the cries of the ill-boding ra- 
ven ! - How have bold hearts and strong hands, which could 
meet Teal dangers without dismay, and almost without fear^ 
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been horror-stricken and paralyzed by the unreal terrors of 
a disordered and misdirected imagination ! 

This great power, which is the ally and friend of all that 
is noble, and tender, and lovely in man, when perverted and 
misdirected, is as powerful to do evil, as in its legitimate 
sphere it is subservient to well doing. It ought, therefore^ 
to be entirely reclaimed from the service of superstition, 
and from e^^ery other sphere of operation in which it con- 
flicts with man's true. happiness and glory. 

§ 227. The education of the imagination is scarcely less 
important than that of reason. It goes on silently, and in 
most cases unobserved. It commences contemporaneously 
with that of leason, and is not for a moment suspended till 
reason fails. Whether attended to or not, and whether 
designed or not, every day makes some new impression on 
this great faculty, and modifies, in some degree, its tran- 
scendent powers. The child is a creature of imagination as 
soon as he is a creature of reason ; and much of the delight- 
ful interest of children is derived from the exercises of this 
faculty. The little objects of the child's attention are clothed 
to his eye with colors not their own. They are the symbols 
of things such as the mind loves, which satisfy the heart's 
eternal cravings, and are the instruments of an ennobling 
happiness. 

Those bright creations of childish fancy give a charm to 
life, which can be derived from no other source. They are 
a kind of etherial inspirations, by which the mind sees in- 
tuitively beauties which reason cannot develop, and realities 
which it cannot reveal. The contemplation of them by the 
philosophical observer cannot fail to awaken feelings of in- 
terest and delight ; but the little being that enjoys them en- 
joys in them a blessedness unspeakable. 

§ 228. The lively and creative imagination of children is 
one of the richest blessings of that early period of life. It 
invests all things with beauty, endows them with life, and 
subordinates them to the mind's highest capabilities of 
enjoyment. As years roll on, experience produced great 
changes in our mental susceptibilities. Some are continu- 
ally exercised and strengthened j and others impaired by 
neglect and disease. Sin has converted the gold of the hu- 
man mind into iron, and often into dross. Its dusky shades 
are on the mind, its chilling frosts are on the heart. Under 
its direful influences, reason is often blinded, and imagina- 
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tion bound, or perverted to purposes of evil. How seldom 
does manhood fulfil the promise of infancy ! The glory 
and beauty of infancy pass away ; and its creative fancy and 
feeling heart are often chilled into inaction, and comparative 
insensibility. Instead of being developed and lost in no- 
bler and greater powers, they are too often like flowers 
nipped in the bud, by unkindly frosts, which are doomed 
never to unfold their fair leaves of beauty, never to send 
forth their sweet odors, and never to ripen into rich and 
healthful fruits. Were not the blight of sin upon us; or would 
we but court the genial sunshine of God's favor, and bask in 
his rays ; till all our icy coldness was overcome, and all our 
icy hardness subdued ; would we but open our bosoms and 
expose the spiritual paradise within to the sweet-scented 
and life-diffusing gales of God's Spirit to blow in upon us, 
and exert on our souls all its quickening influences, we 
might see a development of all the human powers, such as 
we have not yet seen or dreamed of. O that our eyes could 
see it ! O that our hearts could enjoy it ! These long ages 
of sin and death, have blotted out the very knowledge of our 
powers. We know not. what we might be; we have no 
conception of the transcendent developments of reason and 
affection which would supervene, if the spell-bound spirit 
was released from the bondage and darkness of sin, and re- 
stored to its native liberty and light. But it must come. 
Already is this liberty proclaimed, and already does the 
true light shine. Infinite love has entered on its mission of 
mercy, and God is reclaiming his erring children. 

§ 229. The representing power of the imagination is im- 
portant, considered with respect to objects and events which 
are past, and it is only through the optic glass of this faculty 
that we can gain any adequate and soul stirring conceptions 
of them ; but the great battle ground for its most sublime 
and glorious achievments is the fathomless, boundless, and 
immeasurable future. Here, where reason discerns a few 
points only from the categories of reality, she applies the 
categories of possibility and the boundless empire of Jeho- 
vah looms up to view, replete with forms of beauty and 
grandeur ; instinct with life ; redolent with the sweetness 
of amaranthine flowers ; and vocal with the songs of cheru- 
^ bim and seraphim, accompanied by angels and saints with- 
out number ; songs of sweetest possible melody, increased 
by the harmonies of accordant millions, and rolling through 
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the anivene tide after tide and wave after wave of tm 
cpeakable, inconceivable, ecstacy and joy. 

The future opens wide fields for the rational exercise of 
imagination, and spreads out stores of enjoyment, boundless 
as the soul's desires and aspirations. Into that field it is our 
duty to enter ; over every acre of it we ought to roam ; and 
into the unfathomable depths of its circumambent oceans, 
we ought to plunge, and their broad surfaces to explore, till 
our pent-up spirits acquire an enlargement of comprehension 
corresponding to the magnitude of their destinies and de- 
sires ; and to the boundless purposes of infinite love which 
have called them into being, and adapted the illimitable 
universe to their transcendent powers. 

§ 230. To be exercised to advantage, however, in any 
department of the vast field of ideas, imagination must be 
retained in due subordination to reason, and like reason, 
her aim and end must be the representation and apprehen- 
sion of the true and the good. The end of all things is 
good ; the goodness of all things is their subserviency to 
that good, which is their end and purpose. This end it is 
the province of a well developed and well regulated ima- 
gination to subserve, on the largest scale and to the greatest 
extent. But if perverted by ignorance, or by depraved ap- 
petites and affections, or governed by arbitrary principles, 
this noble faculty which is given us for the best purposes 
becomes an instrument of infinite evil. 

§ 231. Great and noble characters have generally been 
distinguished for powerful and well developed imaginations. 
This is especially the case with regard to the examples of 
moral greatness. David, the illustrious type of Christ, the 
shepherd poet, and subsequently the royal poet, whose im« 
mortal songs have touched the heart of the human race, and 
breathed into it the deepest inspirations of powerful feeling 
and ennobling sentiment, is a remarkable example of the 
ennobling and exalting influence of a powerful and well 
directed imagination. His odes are poems of the imagina- 
tion and of the heart. They proceed from his heart, pene- 
trated and moved by the objects of his own clear and pow- 
erful conceptions, and by means of those conceptions reach 
effectually the hearts of others. 

Imagination has in all ages been the handmaid of philoso- 
phy and religion, and has been developed to an unusual 
degree in the authors of great philosophical and religious 
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morementB. Peter the Hermit, who called out the millionji 
of Europe to a series of Crusades for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the protection of pious pilgrims against 
infiael insult and injury ; Ignatius Loyola the founder of 
the order of Jesuits ; Martin Luther the great asserter of 
the essential rights of private judgment in religious matters, 
and the apostle of liberty and improvement in modem times ; 
Columbus the great discoverer of America, who displayed 
in the accomplishment of that discovery the greatest energy 
and force of character, and the greatest clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of conception, were no less distinguished for 
their powers of imagination, than for their great achieve- 
ments. 

§ 232. The proper cultivation and direction of the imagi- 
nation is an object of great and general importance ; and ought 
to be prosecuted simultaneously with that of reason ; and at 
the same time that we endeavor to bring forward our children 
to be in the hi^est possible degree rational beings, we ought 
also to bring them forward to be in the highest possible 
4ilegree the subjects of a well-regulated and well-directed 
imagination. The proper method of accomplishing this, 
is to furnish children with exercises for their imaginations 
as well as for their reason and memories. Psalms and 
Jiymns, and songs of sentiment and affection, may serve as 
lessons for this purpose ; and after some little progress has 
been made, the student may be directed to the study of 
more extended works of imagination, both in poetry and 
prose. 

The study of works of imagination ought to be embraced 
in every system of liberal and general education. It ought 
not to be pursued to the excluaipn of other studies, or to the 
iieglect of them ; but it ought to accompany them as an 
•essential branch of the great family of useful sciences, and 
«n indispensable means of perfecting the development of 
the mental faculties, both of ideas and of the affections. 
The mind whose imagination is not developed, has its faculty 
of useful ideas but naif improved, and the deep fountains 
of its afiections undiscovered and unreached. The study 
of the most perfect works of the imagination has the same 
relation to the development of imagination, which that of 
the most perfect works of judgment, have to the development 
of reason. Both are useful, and in most cases necessary. 
But they are not always indispensable. The mind may 
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age« He commenced his literanr career as a poet, in two 
volumes of Border Minstrelsy, in 1802. This work was 
followed by his Lay of the Last Minstel, in 1805 ; with 
which he nad great success. He subsequently published 
Mannion ; and in 1811, the Lady of the Lake ; the last of 
which carried his feme to the most brilliant height, and 
yielded him a profit of more than 9,000 dollars. 

The appearance of Childe Harold the next year so entirely 
absorbed public attention, and so far exceeded in depth and 
power any other work of that period, that after one more 
trial in the ccMmposition of the Lord of the Isles, Scott re- 
linquished poetry, and devoted his undivided attention to 
writing works of imagination m prose. 

4 217. He commenced by the composition and publica- 
tiosi of Waverly, a Tale of Sixty Years Since, and one of 
the most interesting narratives in the annals of literature* 
It embraced many original and masterly delineations of 
character interwoven with historical associations <^ great 
interest, and executed in a style of great classic purity and 
elegance. This production was followed by others of the 
same high character, going back hundreds of years into 
English and Scottish history, and illustrating the manners 
and principles of former times, with great spirit and power. 
They comprehend several of the ablest productions of the 
human mind ; and have been read by millions with intense 
and :dirilling interest. On a strict analysis these immor- 
tal works will be found to be precisely what poetry is, 
delineations of imaginary objects and events belonging to 
the category of possibility, considered as types and sym- 
bols of realities. The same is true of the works of the 
other great masters in this department of literature. Their 
legitimate aim is the representation of the true, by concep- 
tions of the possible and imaginary. In the accomplish- 
ment of this object, some are more successful, and others 
less so^ and some are wiser, and others less wise, in the 
selection of truths which they make it their aim to develop. 
In tibis respect, works of imagination, both in prose and 
poetry, bear a strict analogy to history and other works of 
reason. Histories are important and useful ; in proportion 
to the importance of the objects and events which they 
describe, and- of the principles which they illustrate ; and 
these being the same, in proportion to the clearness and 
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* 

force of their illuctratioite. The «ame is true of works of 
imagiimtioii. They comprehend the noblest, most true, 
and most useful productions of the human mind ; and also 
the vilest, meanest, and most pernicious. 



CHAPTER XVI, 

eSMSSAL PURPOSES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

§ 218. The Saviour of the world subordinated the crea> 
tioiis of the imaginations to the promotion of just views 
on moral and religious subjects ifi the parables of the New 
Testament ; and by this means made the most grave and 
serious truths not only intelligible, but attractive. The 
same thing has been done by others, in imitation of lus 
example, and in pursuance of the principles which it in- 
volves. The collective mind of the human race, testifies 
its interest in this mode of instruction, and of moral disci- 
pline, by the patronage which has been accorded to it in all 
ages. It comes home to the heart of childhood with almost 
absolute power ; later youth and mature years submit to its 
sway, and are conducted, spell-bound, into its green fields 
of beauty, and among the towering cliffs and profoufid 
depths of its sublimity. All ranks and conditions are among 
its votaries, and all the unfathomed depths of the human 
heart respond to the truth and reality of its objects. 

Supposed decline of Imagination in modern times, 

§ ^9. It is a common opinion, that as civilization and 
science advsmce, poetry and works of imagination in prose 
decline. The origin of such a sentiment, so directly at 
variance with facts, is difficult to be accounted for, except 
by referring it to the utterly erroneous and absurd theories 
generally adopted in regard to the precise nature and office 
of the imagination. Nothing can be more false than the 
theories generally adopted on this subject. Never was a 
noble object more entirely misapprehended. But though 
entirely misconceiving the end and purpose as well as ths 
nature of this noble faculty, the mind still continued to 
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exercise it, both in its solitary and social hours, and on all 
subjects, from the gay and sportive, to the most magnificent 
and sublime. Just in proportion as civilization and refine- 
ment have advanced, have the operations of the imagination 
been extended and improved. The dim outlines of reason 
in the natural world, are but the starting points of the ima- 
gination. Where they stop, imagination starts ; and the 
sublimest elevations in which they terminate, are but the 
foundation of her beautiful and boundless structures. 

§ 220. Imagination is not in her decline, as some suppose. 
She has no affinities for ignorance and superstition, and is 
no child of weakness, but is the first-bom child of knowledge 
and truth. In the twilight of the mind, she shines forth 
illustrious and brilliant ; like a beautiful gem in the diadem 
of night ; but as the morning breaks, and light from the sun 
of reason increases, she also increases the brilliancy and 
power of her rays, till she lights up a brighter morning, 
and makes the day trebly glorious. The imagination of the 
ancients was developed proportionably to their reason ; and 
their immortal works correspond to that development. The 
imagination of men in modem times is developed propor- 
tionably to modern reason, and its creations are of a 
corresponding order. The great works of imagination in 
modern times are the works of men disciplined by all the 
methods of science and philosophy. Paradise Lost, the 
living fires of passion and the breathing spirit of sentiment 
and affection in Shakspeare, and the unrivalled majesty and 
might of Byron, as be swept all the chords of feeling and 
plunged into the heart's deepest recesses, borne himself and 
bearing others on ocean tides of soul-stirring melody, have 
no parallels in ancient literature, and are a standing and 
unanswerable refutation of the calumny that the progress 
of reason is the decline of the imagination. 

Imagination bears the same relation to Painting and Sta- 
tuary- which it does to Poetry and Romance ; and is the 
hanamaid of Reason in all the improvements of civilized 
life. 

Relation of Imagination to the Affections, 

^ 221. Imagination is the special servant of the affections, 
and acts a conspicuous part in their development. We love 
and hate, are attracted and repelled, to some extent, by the 
careful and guarded deductions of reason ; but the great tide 
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of our feelings rises only as objects are touched by the magic 
wand of imagination. This is true to some extent of the love 
of inanimate objects. Flowers and plants, minerals and 
gems, mountains and plains, and lands and oceans, are beau- 
tiful and sublime, in some degree, to the serious eye of rea- 
son. But to the imaginative observer, they are objects of 
passion. Under his eye they smile and frown ; to his ear 
they sing and shout, or lament and wail 5 to his heart they 
perceive and feel. Hence his love for them is proportion- 
able to the heart-moving conceptions by which he appre- 
hends and converses with them. But it is in the love of 
living and moral beings that imagination acts her most con- 
spicuous and noblest part. Here she is mistress of the 
noblest scene that has yet been developed to the human 
mind, and one which can never be surpassed. . 

§ 222. Moral beings are objects of interest from what we 
can know of them by the categories of reality ; but when 
we advance on the conclusions derived from this source, to 
the category of possibility, and bring the immense powers 
of conception to bear upon them ; and when we look into 
their secret souls by the light of imagination, we acquire 
an intimacy with them, and make actual discoveries of their 
capabilities which would otherwise be impossible. The 
moment we begin to love we begin to decorate the loved 
objects from the stores of imagination. Every decoration 
which we add increases our love ; and every increase of our 
love causes us to bring forth new and superior decoratons to 
adorn the loved object. By the wise, this is wisely done ; 
by the foolish, foolishly ; but it is done by all, just in pro- 
tion as the heart's deep fountains are stirred. Hence the 
alliance between love and poetry. The lover makes the 
poet ; and the poet makes the lover. Minds unimaginative 
and unpoetic before, catch the inspiration of the muses from 
the kindlings of the heart ; and hearts unwakened, learn to 
glow under the burning beams of the imagination. The 
ideas of the imagination are not illusions, as some erroneously 
suppose. They have as certain and constant a relation to 
realities as ideas of judgment. Both may be erroneous and 
mislead their erring subject, but both may be true and serve 
as instruments of virtue and happiness. 

§ 223. The connexion between imagination and the higher 
exercises of the affections is constant and unremitted. Men 
cannot attain these affections except through the medium of 
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age. He comm^iced his literary career as a poet, in two 
volumes of Border Minstrelsy, in 1802. This work was 
followed by his Lay of the Last Minstel, in 1805 ; with 
which he nad great success. He subsequently published 
Marmion ; and in 1811, the Lady of the Lake ; the last of 
which carried his fame to the most brilliant height, and 
yielded him a profit of more than 9,000 dollars. 

The appearance of Childe Harold the next year so entirely 
absorbed public attention, and so far exceeded in depth and 
power any other work of that period, that after one more 
trial in the composition of the Lord of the Isles, Scott re- 
linquished poetry, and devoted his undivided attention to 
writing works of imagination in prose. 

4 217. He comroei^ced by the composition and publica- 
tiosL of Waverly, a Tale of Sixty Years Since, and one of 
the most interesting narratives in the annals of literature. 
It embraced many original and masterly delineations of 
character interwoven with historical associations of great 
interest, and executed in a style of great classic purity and 
elegance. This production was followed by others of the 
same high character, going back himdreds of years into 
English and Scottish history, and illustrating the manners 
and principles of former times, with great spirit and power. 
They comprehend several of the ablest productions of the 
human mind ; and have been read by miliicHis with intense 
and thrilling interest. On a strict analysis these immor- 
tal works will be found to be precisely what poetry is, 
delineations of imaginary objects and events belonging to 
the category of possibility, considered as types and sym- 
bols of realities. The same is true of the works of the 
other great masters in this department of literature. Their 
legitimate aim is the representation of the true, by concep- 
tions of the possible and imaginary. In the accomplish- 
ment of tiiis object, some are more successful, and others 
less so 9 and some are wiser, and others less wise, in the 
selection of truths which they make it their aim to develop. 
In this respect, woHjis of imagination, both in prose and 
poetry, bear a strict analogy to history and other works of 
reason. Histories are important and useful ; in proportion 
to the importance of the objects and events which they 
describe, and- of the principles which they illustrate ; and 
these being the same, in proportion to tne clearness and 
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force of their illustratioiui. The same is true of works of 
imagination. They comprehend the noblest, most true, 
and most useful productions of the human mind ; and also 
the vilest, meanest, and most pernicious. 



CHAPTER XVI, 

eSNEBAL PURPOSES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

§ 5218. The Saviour of the world subordinated the crea* 
tioas of the imaginations to the promotion of just views 
OH moral and religious subjects ih the parables of the New 
Testament ; and by this means made the most grave and 
serious truths not only intelligible, but attractive. The 
same thing has been done by others, in imitation of hu 
example, and in pursuance of the principles which it in- 
volves. The collective mind of the human race, testifies 
its interest in this mode of instruction, and of moral disci- 
pline, by the patronage which has been accorded to it in all 
ages. It comes home to the heart of childhood with almost 
absolute power ; later youth and mature years submit to its 
sway, and are conducted, spell-bound, into its green fields 
of beauty, and among the towering cliffs and profound 
depths of its sublimity. All ranks and conditions are among 
its votaries, and all the unfathomed depths of the human 
heart respond to the truth and reality of its objects. 

Supposed decline of Imagination in modern times, 

§ TL9. It is a common opinion, that as civilization and 
science advance, poetry and works of imagination in prose 
decline. The origin of such a sentiment, so directly at 
variance with facts, is difficult to be accounted for, except 
by referring it to the utterly erroneous and absurd theories 
generally adopted in regard to the precise nature and office 
of the imagination. Nothing can be more false than the 
theories generally adopted on this subject. Never was a 
noble object more entirely misapprehended. But though 
entirely misconceiving the end and purpose as well as the 
nature of this noble faculty, the mind still continued to 
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exercise it, both in its solitary and social hours, and on all 
subjects, from the gay and sportive, to the most magnificent 
and sublime. Just in proportion as civilization and refine- 
ment have advanced, have the operations of the imagination 
been extended and improved. The dim outlines of reason 
in the natural world, are but the starting points of the ima- 
gination. Where they stop, imagination starts ; and the 
sublimest elevations in which they terminate, are but the 
foundation of her beautiful and boundless structures. 

§ 220. Imagination is not in her decline, as some suppose. 
She has no affinities for ignorance and superstition, and is 
no child of weakness, but is the first-bom child of knowledge 
and truth. In the twilight of the mind, she shines forth 
illustrious and brilliant i like a beautiful gem in the diadem 
of night ; but as the morning breaks, and light from the sun 
of reason increases, she also increases the brilliancy and 
power of her rays, till she lights up a brighter morning, 
and makes the day trebly glorious. The imagination of the 
ancients was developed proportionably to their reason ; and 
their immortal works correspond to that development. The 
imagination of men in modern times is developed propor- 
tionably to modeq;^ reason, and its creations are of a 
corresponding order. The great works of imagination in 
modern times are the works of men disciplined by all the 
methods of science and philosophy. Paradise Lost, the 
living fires of passion and the breathing spirit of sentiment 
and affection in Shakspeare, and the unrivalled majesty and 
might of Byron, as he swept all the chords of feeling and 
plunged into the heart's deepest recesses, borne himself and 
bearing others on ocean tides of soul-stirring melody, have 
no parallels in ancient literature, and are a standing and 
unanswerable refutation of the calumny that the progress 
of reason is the decline of the imagination. 

Imagination bears the same relation to Painting and Sta- 
tuary which it does to Poetry and Romance ; and is the 
handmaid of Reason in all the improvements of civilized 
life. 

Relation of Imagination to the Affections, 

§ 221. Imagination is the special servant of the affections, 
ana acts a conspicuous part in their development. We love 
and hate, are attracted and repelled, to some extent, by the 
careful and guarded deductions of reason ; but the great tide 
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of our feelings rises only as objects are touched by the magic 
wand of imagination. This is true to some extent of the love 
of inanimate objects. Flowers and plants, minerals and 
gems, mountains and plains, and lands and oceans, are beau- 
tiful and sublime, in some degree, to the serious eye of rea- 
son. But to the imaginative observer, they are objects of 
passion. Under his eye they smile and frown 5 to his ear 
they sing and shout, or lament and wail ; to his heart they 
perceive and feel. Hence his love for them is proportion- 
able to the heart-moving conceptions by which he appre- 
hends and converses with them. But it is in the love of 
living and moral beings that imagination acts her most con- 
spicuous and noblest part. Ht^re she is mistress of the 
noblest scene that has yet been developed to the human 
mind, and one which can never be surpassed. 

§ 222. Moral beings are objects of interest from what we 
can know of them by the categories of reality ; but when 
we advance on the conclusions derived from this source, to 
the category of possibility, and bring the immense powers 
of conception to bear upon them ; and when we look into 
their secret souls by the light of imagination, we acquire 
an intimacy with them, and make actual discoveries of their 
capabilities which would otherwise be impossible. The 
moment we begin to love we begin to decorate the loved 
objects from the stores of imagination. Every decoration 
which we add increases our love ; and every increase of our 
love causes us to bring forth new and superior decoratons to 
adorn the loved object. By the wise, this is wisely done ; 
by the foolish, foolishly ; but it is done by all, just in pro- 
tion as the heart's deep fountains are stirred. Hence the 
alliance between love and poetry. The lover makes the 
poet ; and the poet makes the lover. Minds unimaginative 
and unpoetic before, catch the inspiration of the muses from 
the kindlings of the heart ; and hearts unwakened, learn to 
glow under the burning beams of the imagination. The 
ideas of the imagination are not illusions, as some erroneously 
suppose. They have as certain and constant a relation to 
realities as ideas of judgment. Both may be erroneous and 
mislead their erring subject, but both may be true and serve 
as instruments of virtue and happiness. 

§ 223. The connexion between imagination and the higher 
exercises of the affections is constant and unremitted. Men 
cannot attain these affections except through the medium of 
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the imagination. The unimaginative are cold uid calca- 
lating I they do not feel the glow of the heart ; neither do 
they greatly rejoice or grieve. To them the cheerful morn- 
ing is without a smile, or smiles faintly ; and the face and 
heart of men are only commonplace afiairs. The soul is 
to them only a being of slight consequence to be noticed or 
unregarded, as may suit their convenience. They look upon 
it, and see not its glories ; they listen to it, and near not its 
melodies ; they converse with it, and feel not its powers.; 
they form no adequate conception of its joys and sorrows. 
They are men without hearts, not because they have not the 
heart's deep fountains within them, but because those foun- 
tains are locked up in ignorance, and their minds are un- 
furnished with heart-stirring conceptions. Objects that 
God loves with iniQnite affection, and that he deems fully 
worthy of his love, they love not, because of the slumber of 
their imaginations. 

§ 224f. When the imagination is misdirected^ it leads the 
heart proportionably astray ; and the lover of vanity and 
sin gives enchantment to the objects of his perverse affec- 
tions, by a perversion of this Divine faculty. Imagination 
is the minister of sin, not by any defect in its nature, or 
fault of its constitution, but by a perversion precisely simi- 
lar to that by which reason is subordinated to a similar 
ministry. Its natural office, like that of reason, is to serve 
virtue and happiness, by subserving the development of 
affections for the true, the beautiful, the sublime, and the 
good. 

The enchantment which the imagination sometimes lends 
to vice, the gorgeous glories with which it adorns and beau- 
tifies the darkest systems of superstition and bigotry, and 
the dignity and splendor with which it invests arbitrary 
principles and powers, are matters of general knowledge, 
and afford occasion for the deepest regret. But these are 
not the end and purpose of this Divine faculty. They are 
incidental evils resulting from the lodgment of such tran- 
scendent powers in erring hands. They are evils which can 
and ought to be avoided ; they are evils which can and must 
be corrected ; and instead of militating against the dignity 
and excellence of this faculty, they only demonstrate its 
transcendent powers, and show the necessity of their being 
properly directed. 
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4 '^^^* Imagination is a powerful engine of superstition, 
ana under its direction may do great harm. If children are 
early familiarized with stories of witches and apparitions 
of the <iead, and of the intervention of demons in human 
alEairs, their imaginations will conjure up these objects in 
dukness and solitude, greatly to their annoyance. The in- 
jury sustained by many in past ages from this source is be- 
yond all calculation. Multitudes have passed a large pro- 
portion of their dark and solitary hours in continual terror, 
from the unwelcome visits of these creatures of the imagin- 
ition. The rustling of a leaf, the light step of an animal, 
the whistling of the wind, the slightest sound from a falling 
object, and the most indefinite outlines of visible ones, have 
been sufficient to call up spectres of ghosts and demons, and 
to overwhelm the mind of the terrified observer with super- 
natural horrors. 

Among the most enlightened portions of the civilized 
world, Uiese superstitions are now abandoned, and the 
imagination is released from their chains. But they still 
linger in the abodes of the ignorant, and still haunt their re- 
tirement and solitudes ; and if we pass beyond the limits of 
civilization we find . them prevailing in their darkest and 
direst forms, and involving the entire masses of society in 
their dismal shades. The benighted heathen does not ap- 
prehend properly the great realities of God and Divine 
Providence ; he does not perceive the order and beauty of 
the Divine system ; and does not discover the true objects on 
which to exercise the immense powers of his imagination ; 
but he has some glimpses of the true and of the good ; and 
in the gloomy twilight of reason infers from what he does 
know, a thousand dreadful objects of possible existence, to 
be occasions of disquietude, and of continual alarms. 

^ 226. The despotism of a disordered imagination is one 
that loads its subjects with chains of iron, and overwhelms 
them with intolerable distress and anguish. It converts 
sunshine into shade ; and objects of beauty and sublimity 
into those of alarm and terror. How have nations quailed 
before the brilliancy and magnificence of a comet, as his 
long trail of light ha« spanned half the visible heavens ! 
What anxiety and alarm have been awakened by the shrill 
notes of the, solemn owl, and the cries of the ill-boding ra- 
ven ! How have bold hearts and strong hands, which could 
meet Teal dangers without dismay, and almost without feari 
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been horror-stricken and paralyzed by the unreal terrors of 
a disordered and misdirected imagination ! 

This great power, which is the ally and friend of all that 
is noble, and tender, and lovely in man, when perverted and 
misdirected, is as powerful to do evil, as in its legitimate 
sphere it is subservient to well doing. It ought, therefore, 
to be entirely reclaimed from the service of superstition, 
and from ef ery other sphere of operation in which it con- 
flicts with man's true. happiness and glory. 

§ 227. The education of the imagination is scarcely less 
important than that of reason. It goes on silently, and in 
most cases unobserved. It commences contemporaneously 
with that of leason, and is not for a moment suspended till 
reason fails. Whether attended to or not, and whether 
designed or not, every day makes some new impression on 
this great faculty, and modifies, in some degree, its tran- 
scendent powers. The child is a creature of imagination as 
soon as he is a creature of reason ; and much of the delight- 
ful interest of children is derived from the exercises of this 
faculty. The little objects of the child's attention are clothed 
to his eye with colors not their own. They are the symbols 
of things such as the mind loves, which satisfy the heart's 
eternal cravings, and are the instruments of an ennobling 
happiness. 

Those bright creations of childish fancy give a charm to 
life, which can be derived from no other source. They are 
a kind of etherial inspirations, by which the mind sees in- 
tuitively beauties which reason cannot develop, and realities 
which it cannot reveal. The contemplation of them by the 
philosophical observer cannot fail to awaken feelings of in- 
terest and delight ; but the little being that t^njoys them en- 
joys in them a blessedness unspeakable. 

§ 228. The lively and creative imagination of children is 
one of the richest blessings of that early period of life. It 
invests all things with beauty, endows them with life, and 
subordinates them to the mind's highest capabilities of 
enjoyment. As years roll on, experience produces great 
changes in our mental susceptibilities. Some are continu- 
ally exercised and strengthened ; and others impaired by 
neglect and disease. Sin has converted the gold of the hu- 
man mind into iron, and often into dross. Its dusky shades 
are on the mind, its chilling frosts are on the heart. Under 
its direful influences, reason is often blinded, and imagina- 
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tion bound, or perverted to purposes of evil. How seldom 
does manhood fulfil the promise of infancy ! The glory 
and beauty of infancy pass away ; and its creative fancy and 
feeling heart are often chilled into inaction, and comparative 
insensibility. Instead of being developed and lost in no- 
bler and greater powers, they are too often like flowers 
nipped in the bud, by unkindly frosts, which are doomed 
never to unfold their fair leaves of beauty, never to send 
forth their sweet odors, and never to ripen into rich and 
healthful fruits. Were not the blight of sin upon us; or would 
we but court the genial sunshine of God's favor, and bask in 
his rays ; till all our icy coldness was overcome, and all our 
icy hardness subdued ; would we but open our bosoms and 
expose the spiritual paradise within to the sweet-scented 
and life-diffusing gales of God's Spirit to blow in upon us, 
and exert on our souls all its quickening influences, we 
might see a development of all the human powers, such as 
we have not yet seen or dreamed of. O that our eyes could 
see it ! O that our hearts could enjoy it ! These long ages 
of sin and death, have blotted out the very knowledge of our 
powers. We know not. what we mignt be; we have no 
conception of the transcendent developments of reason and 
affection which would supervene, if the spell-bound spirit 
was released from the bondage and darkness of sin, and re- 
stored to its native liberty and light. But it must come. 
Already is this liberty proclaimed, and already does the 
true light shine. Infinite love has entered on its mission of 
mercy, and God is reclaiming his erring children. 

§ 229. The representing power of the imagination is im- 
portant, considered with respect to objects and events which 
are past, and it is only through the optic glass of this faculty 
that we can gain any adequate and soul stirring conceptions 
of them ; but the great battle ground for its most sublime 
and glorious achievments is the fathomless, boundless, and 
immeasurable future. Here, where reason discerns a few 
points only from the categories of reality, she applies the 
categories of possibility and the boundless empire of Jeho- 
vah looms up to view, replete with forms of beauty and 
grandeur ; instinct with life ; redolent with the sweetness 
of amaranthine flowers ; and vocal with the songs of cheru- 
^ bim and seraphim, accompanied by angels and saints with- 
out number ; songs of sweetest possible melody, increased 
by the harmonies of accordant millions, and rolling through 
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the univene tide after tide and wave after wave of un 
fpeakable, inconceivable, ecstacj and joy. 

The future opens wide fields for the rational exercise of 
imagination, and spreads out stores of enjoyment, boundless 
as tne soul's desires and aspirations. Into that field it is our 
duty to enter ; over every acre of it we ought to roam ; and 
into the unfathomable depths of its circumambent oceans, 
we ought to plunge, and their broad surfaces to explore, till 
our pent-up spirits acquire an enlargement of comprehension 
corresponding to the magnitude of their destinies and de- 
sires ; and to the boundless purposes of infinite love which 
have called them into being, and adapted the illimitable 
universe to their transcendent powers. 

§ 230. To be exercised to advantage, however, in any 
department of the vast field of ideas, imagination must be 
retained in due subordination to reason, and like reason, 
her aim and end must be the representation and apprehen- 
sion of the true and the good. The end of all things is 
good ; the goodness of all things is their subserviency to 
that good, which is their end and purpose. This end it is 
the province of a well developed and well regulated ima- 
gination to subserve, on the largest scale and to the greatest 
extent. But if perverted by ignorance, or by depraved ap- 
petites and affections, or governed by arbitrary principles, 
this noble faculty which is given us for the best purposes 
becomes an instrument of infinite evil. 

§ 231. Great and noble characters have generally been 
distinguished for powerful and well developed imaginations. 
This is especially the case with regard to the examples of 
moral greatness. David, the illustrious type of Christ, the 
shepherd poet, and subsequently the royal poet, whose im- 
mortal songs have touched the heart of the human race, and 
breathed into it the deepest inspirations of powerful feeling 
and ennobling sentiment, is a remarkable example of the 
ennobling and exalting influence of a powerful and well 
directed imagination. His odes are poems of the imagina- 
tion and of the heart. They proceed from his heart, pene- 
trated and moved by the objects of his own clear and pow- 
erful conceptions, and by means of those conceptions reach 
effectually the hearts of others. 

Imagination has in all ages been the handmaid of philoso- 
phy and religion, and has been developed to an unusual 
degree in the authors of great philosophical and religious 
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xaovementfi. Peter the Hermit, who c«dled out the millions 
of Europe to a series of Crusades for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the protection of pious pilgrims against 
infidel insult and injury ; Ignatius Loyola the founder of 
tbe order of Jesuits ; Martin Luther the great asserter of 
the essential rights of private judgment in religious matters, 
and the apostle of liberty and improvement in modem times ; 
Columbus the great discoverer of America, who displayed 
in the accomplishment of that discovery the greatest energy 
and force of character, and the greatest clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of conception, were no less distinguished for 
their powers of imagination, than for their great achieve- 
ments. 

§ 232. The proper cultivation and direction of the imagi- 
nation is an object of great and general importance ; and ought 
to be prosecuted simultaneous^ with that of reason ; and at 
the same time that we endeavor to bring forward our children 
to be in the highest possible degree rational beings, we ought 
also to bring them forward to be in the highest possible 
degree the subjects of a well-regulated and well-directed 
imagination. The proper method of accomplishing this, 
is to furnish children with exercises for their imaginations 
as well as for their reason and memories. Pssdms and 
liymns, and songs of sentiment and affection, may serve as 
lemons for this purpose ; and after some little progress has 
been made, the student may be directed to the study of 
more extended works of imagination, both in poetry and 
prose. 

The study of works of imagination ought to be embraced 
in every system of liberal and general education. It ought 
not to be pursued to the excluaipn of other studies, or to the 
neglect of them ; but it ought to accompany them as an 
essential branch of the great family of useful sciences, and 
jtn indispensable means of perfecting the development of 
the mental faculties, both of ideas and of the affections^ 
The mind whose imagination is not developed, has its faculty 
of useful ideas but half improved, and the deep fountains 
of its affections undiscovered and unreached. The study 
of ihe most perfect works of the imagination has the same 
relation to the development of imagination, which that of 
the most perfect works of judgment, have to the development 
of reason. Both are useful, and in most cases necessary. 
But they are not always indispensable. The mind may 
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exercise its powers, and attain their development to an extra- 
ordinary degree, with little aid from these sources ; hut in- 
stances of this are extremely rare ; and as a general rule, 
the works of the great masters of any art and of all depart- 
ments of thinking, are the indispensable means of great pro- 
gress by others, in the attainment of those arts and in the 
acquisition of corresponding powers. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

NATUBE AND PUBFOSES OF REASONING. 

§ 233. Reason is an exercise of the faculty of ideas di- 
rected to the discovery and communication of truth. It 
constitutes a large part of the business of life, and is the 
indispensable condition of the attainment of knowledge, 
virtue, and happiness. All men are reasoners from their 
earliest infancy to their latest age 5 and all branches of busi- 
ness, all the arts of civilized life, and all professions and 
employments, make continual demands for the prosecution 
of this exercise. Like other employments, reasoning is an 
art, which has its general and particular principles and rules, 
and which admits of different degrees of skill in their appli- 
cation to practical purposes. 

This art is learned to some extent by all men, and prac- 
ticed by all ; but there is great inequality among men in 
their knowledge of it, and in their habitual modes of redu- 
cing it to practice. The Amplest act of reasoning is that 
by which we infer one truth from another ; as the existence 
of a subject that thinks, from thought ; or that of an object 
that resists, from resistance. From single ideas we infer 
the existence of objects sustaining certain relations to the 
objects of those ideas ; as in the cases above ; in which 
from thought, we infer a subject that thinks; and from 
resistance, an object that resists. From two ideas enter- 
tained simultaneously, we are capable of drawing important 
inferences which cannot be drawn from one. A large pro- 
portion of our reasonings involve inferences from a duality 
of ideas, that is, from ideas associated in ranks of two and 
two. The contemplation of objects in associations of two 
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and two, is the foundation of our ideas of them as similar 
and diverse, and leads to ideas of the points, both of simi- 
larity and diversity. The points of similarity become 
grounds of aggregation into the same classes ; those of diver- 
sity, grounds of separation into different classes. We dis- 
cover men, compare them two and two, and on the ground 
of their points of agreement, in form, size, and character, de- 
nominate them men. We compare them again, with a view 
to discover their diversities, and refer them to as many 
classes as we find points of diversity in which any two 
agree. On this principle we divide them into men and 
women ; men and children ; wise men and foolish ; learned 
men and ignorant ; good men and bad ; and so on. A know- 
ledge of men involves a perception of their similarities and 
diversities of character, and is expressed by referring them 
to their generic divisions and sub-divisions. To know a 
particular man, is to know in what class of men to place 
him, and to be able to specify his various generic pecu- 
liarities. 

§ 234. Reasoning is of several kinds, and has been the 
subject of much discussion both in ancient and modern 
times. The most important kinds of reasoning are, the 
Analytical and Synthetical, corresponding to analytical and 
synthetical judgments. These kinds of reasoning differ 
essentially from each other, both in their objects and me- 
thods. The object of analytical reasoning is the communi- 
cation and establishment of truth ; that of synthetical reason- 
ing, is its discovery. Where the method of discovery is 
made use of for the purpose of communication, it is gene- 
rally called the inductive method. The inductive method 
is another name for the synthetical, and is applied to it in 
allusion to the manner of drawing conclusions from an 
aggregate of particular facts. In analytical reasonings, we 
infer less general conclusions fromlnore general ones ; and 
reason from the greater, to the less ; from the higher, to 
the lower ; and from wholes, to parts. In synthetical rea- 
soning we infer one object from another, or from several 
others ; and form general ideas from particular ones ; or 
more general ideas from less general ones. Each mode 
of reasoning has its principles and rules; and men may 
excel in one of them, at the same time that they are indif- 
ferent reasoners in the other. 
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exercise it, both in its solitary and social hours, and on all 
subjects, from the gay and sportive, to the most magnificent 
and sublime. Just in proportion as civilization and refine- 
ment have advanced, have the operations of the imagination 
been extended and improved. The dim outlines of reason 
in the natural world, are but the starting points of the ima- 
gination. Where they stop, imagination starts ; and the 
sublimest elevations in which they terminate, are but the 
foundation of her beautiful and boundless structures. 

§ 220. Imagination is not in her decline, as some suppose. 
She has no affinities for ignorance and superstition, and is 
no child of weakness, but is the first-born child of knowledge 
and truth, in the twilight of the mind, she shines forth 
illustrious and brilliant ; like a beautiful gem in the diadem 
of night ; but as the morning breaks, and light from the sun 
of reason increases, she also increases the brilliancy and 
power of her rays, till she lights up a brighter morning, 
and makes the day trebly glorious. The imagination of the 
ancients was developed proportionably to their reason ; and 
their immortal works correspond to that development. The 
imagination of men in modern times is developed propor- 
tionably to moden;^ reason, and its creations are of a 
corresponding order. The great works of imagination in 
modern times are the works of men disciplined by all the 
methods of science and philosophy. Paradise Lost, the 
living fires of passion and the breathing spirit of sentiment 
and affection in Shakspeare, and the unrivalled majesty and 
might of Byron, as he swept all the chords of feeling and 
plunged into the heart's deepest recesses, borne himself and 
bearing others on ocean tides of soul-stirring melody, have 
no parallels in ancient literature, and are a standing and 
unanswerable refutation of the calumny that the progress 
of reason is the decline of the imagination. 

Imagination bears the same relation to Painting and Sta- 
tuary which it does to Poetry and Romance ; and is the 
handmaid of Reason in all the improvements of civilized 
life. 

Relation of Imagination to the Affections. 

§ 221. Imagination is the special servant of the affections, 
ana acts a conspicuous part in their development. We love 
and hate, are attracted and repelled, to some extent, by the 
careful and guarded deductions of reason i but the great tide 
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of our feelings rises only as objects are touched by the magic 
wand of imagination. This is true to some extent of the love 
of inanimate objects. Flowers and plants, minerals and 
gems, mountains and plains, and lands and oceans, are beau- 
tiful and sublime, in some degree, to the serious eye of rea- 
son. But to the imaginative observer, they are objects of 
passion. Under his eye they smile and frown ; to his ear 
they sing and shout, or lament and wail ; to his heart they 
perceive and feel. Hence his love for them is proportion- 
able to the heart-moving conceptions by which he appre- 
hends and converses with them. But it is in the love of 
living and moral beings that imagination acts her most con- 
spicuous and noblest part. Ht^re she is mistress of the 
noblest scene that has yet been developed to the human 
mind, and one which can never be surpassed. . 

§ 222. Moral beings are objects of interest from what we 
can know of them by the categories of reality ; but when 
we advance on the conclusions derived from this source, to 
the category of possibility, and bring the immense powers 
of conception to bear upon them ; and when we look into 
their secret souls by the light of imagination, we acquire 
an intimacy with them, and make actual discoveries of their 
capabilities which would otherwise be impossible. The 
moment we begin to love we begin to decorate the loved 
objects from the stores of imagination. Every decoration 
which we add increases our love ; and every increase of our 
love causes us to bring forth new and superior decoratons to 
adorn the loved object. By the wise, this is wisely done ; 
by the foolish, foolishly ; but it is done by all, just in pro- 
tion as the heart's deep fountains are stirred. Hence the 
alliance between love and poetry. The lover makes the 
poet ; and the poet makes the lover. Minds unimaginative 
and unpoetic before, catch the inspiration of the muses from 
the kindlings of the heart ; and hearts unwakened, learn to 
glow under the burning beams of the imagination. The 
ideas of the imagination are not illusions, as some erroneously 
suppose. They have as certain and constant a relation to 
realities as ideas of judgment. Both may be erroneous and 
mislead their erring subject, but both may be true and serve 
as instruments of virtue and happiness. 

§ 223. The connexion between imagination and the higher 
exercises of the affections is constant and unremitted. Men 
cannot attain these affections except through the medium of 
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the imagination. The unimaginative are cold and calca- 
Ifl^ing ; niey do not feel the glow of the heart ; neither do 
they greatly rejoice or grieve. To them the cheerful morn- 
ing is without a smile, or smiles faintly ; and the face and 
heart of men are only commonplace afiairs. The soul is 
to them only a being of slight consequence to be noticed or 
unregarded, as may suit their convenience. They look upon 
it, and see not its glories ; they listen to it, and near not its 
melodies ; they converse with it, and feel not its powers ; 
they form no adequate conception of its joys and sorrows. 
They are men witnout hearts, not because they have not the 
heart's deep fountains within them, but because those foun- 
tains are locked up in ignorance, and their minds are un- 
furnished with heart-stirring conceptions. Objects that 
God loves with injQnite affection, and that he deems fully 
worthy of his love, they love not, because of the slumber of 
their imaginations. 

§ 224. When the imagination is misdirected^it leads the 
heart proportionably astray ; and the lover of vanity and 
sin gives enchantment to the objects of his perverse affec- 
tions, by a perversion of this Divine faculty. Imagination 
is the minister of sin, not by any defect in its nature, or 
fault of its constitution, but by a perversion precisely simi- 
lar to that by which reason is subordinated to a similar 
ministry. Its natural office, like that of reason, is to serve 
virtue and happiness, by subserving the development of 
affections for the true, the beautiful, the sublime, and the 
good. 

The enchantment which the imagination sometimes lends 
to vice, the gorgeous glories with which it adorns and beau- 
tifies the darkest systems of superstition and bigotry, and 
the dignity and splendor with which it invests arbitrary 
principles and powers, are matlers of general knowledge, 
and afford occasion for the deepest regret. But these are 
not the end and purpose of this Divine faculty. They are 
incidental evils resulting from the lodgment of such tran- 
scendent powers in erring hands. They are evils which can 
and ought to be avoided ; they are evils which can and must 
be corrected ; and instead of militating against the dignity 
and excellence of this faculty, they only demonstrate its 
transcendent powers, and show the necessity of their being 
properly directed. 
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5^25. Imft^nation is a powerful engme of superstition, 
under its direction may do great harm. If children are 
early femiliarized with stories of witches and apparitions 
of the de^dj and of the intervention of demons in human 
ifiors, their imaginations will conjure up these ohjects in 
^u^cnesf and solitude, greatly to their annoyance. The in- 
jury sustained by iaany in past ages from this source is be- 
yond all calculation. Multitudes have passed a large pro- 
portion of their dark and solitary hours in continual terror, 
from the unwelcome visits of these creatures of the imagin- 
«tios. The rustling of a leaf, the light step of an animal, 
the whistling of the wind, the slightest sound from a falling 
object, and the most indefinite outlines of visible ones, have 
been sufficient to call up spectres of ghosts and demons, and 
to overwhelm the mind of the terrified observer with super- 
natural horrors. 

Among the most enlightened portions of the civilized 
world, mese superstitions are now abandoned, and the 
imagination is released from their chains. But they still 
linger in the abodes of the ignorant, and still haunt their re- 
tirement and solitudes ; and if we pass beyond the limits of 
civili^tion we find . them prevailing in their darkest and 
direst forms, and involving the entire masses of society in 
their dismal shades. The benighted heathen does not ap- 
prehend properly the great realities of God and Divine 
Providence ; he does not perceive the order and beauty of 
the Divine system ; and does not discover the true objects on 
which to exercise the immense powers of his imagination : 
but he has some glimpses of the true and of the good -, and 
in the gloomy twilight of reason infers from what he does 
know, a thousand dreadful objects of possible existence, to 
be occasions of disquietude, and of continual alarms. 

§ 226. The despotism of a disordered imagination is one 
that loads its subjects with chains of iron, and overwhelms 
them with intolerable distress and anguish. It converts 
sunshine into shade ; and objects of beauty and sublimity 
into those of alarm and terror. How have nations quailed 
before the brilliancy and magnificence of a comet, as his 
long trail of light has spanned half the visible heavens ! 
What anxiety and alarm have been awakened by the shrill 
notes of the. solemn owl, and the cries of the ill-boding ra- 
ven ! How have bold hearts and strong hands, which could 
meet T8al dangers without dismay, and almost without fear^ 
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been horror-stricken and paralyzed by the unreal terrors of 
a disordered and misdirected imagination ! 

This great power, which is the ally and friend of all that 
is noble, and tender, and lovely in man, when perverted and 
misdirected, is as powerful to do evil, as in its legitimate 
sphere it is subservient to well doing. It ought, therefore, 
to be entirely reclaimed from the service of superstition, 
and from e^ery other sphere of operation in which it con- 
flicts with man's true. happiness and glory. 

§ 227. The education of the imagination is scarcely less 
important than that of reason. It goes on silently, and in 
most cases unobserved. It commences contemporaneously 
with that of leason, and is not for a moment suspended till 
reason fails. Whether attended to or not, and whether 
designed or not, every day makes some new impression on 
this great faculty, and modifies, in some degree, its tran- 
scendent powers. The child is a creature of imagination as 
soon as he is a creature of reason ; and much of the delight- 
ful interest of children is derived from the exercises of this 
faculty. The little objects of the child's attention are clothed 
to his eye with colors not their own. They are the symbols 
of things such as the mind loves, which satisfy the heart's 
eternal cravings, and are the instruments of an ennobling 
happiness. 

Those bright creations of childish fancy give a charm to 
life, which can be derived from no other source. They are 
a kind of etherial inspirations, by which the mind sees in- 
tuitively beauties which reason cannot develop, and realities 
which it cannot reveal. The contemplation of them by the 
philosophical observer cannot fail to awaken feelings of in- 
terest and delight ; but the little being that enjoys them en- 
joys in them a blessedness unspeakable. 

§ 228. The lively and creative imagination of children is 
one of the richest blessings of that early period of life. It 
invests all things with beauty, endows them with life, and 
subordinates them to the mind's highest capabilities of 
enjoyment. As years roll on, experience producesf great 
changes in our mental susceptibilities. Some are continu- 
ally exercised and strengthened ; and others impaired by 
neglect and disease. Sin has converted the gold of the hu- 
man mind into iron, and often into dross. Its dusky shades 
are on the mind, its chilling frosts are on the heart. Under 
its direful influences, reason is often blinded, and imagina- 
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tion bound, or perverted to purposes of evil. How seldom 
does manhood fulfil the promise of infancy ! The glory 
and beauty of infancy pass away ; and its creative fancy and 
feeling heart are often chilled into inaction, and comparative 
insensibility. Instead of being developed and lost in no- 
bler and greater powers, they are too often like flowers 
nipped in the bud, by unkindly frosts, which are doomed 
never to unfold their fair leaves of beauty, never to send 
forth their sweet odors, and never to ripen into rich and 
healthful fruits. Were not the blight of sin upon us; or would 
we but court the genial sunshine of God's favor, and bask in 
his rays ; till all our icy coldness was overcome, and all our 
icy hardness subdued ; would we but open our bosoms and 
expose the spiritual paradise within to the sweet-scented 
and life-diffusing gales of God's Spirit to blow in upon us, 
and exert on our souls all its quickening influences, we 
might see a development of all the human powers, such as 
we have not yet seen or dreamed of. O that our eyes could 
see it ! O that our hearts could enjoy it ! These long ages 
of sin and death, have blotted out the very knowledge of our 
powers. We know not. what we might be; we have no 
conception of the transcendent developments of reason and 
affection which would supervene, if the spell-bound spirit 
was released from the bondage and darkness of sin, and re- 
stored to its native liberty and light. But it must come. 
Already is this liberty proclaimed, and already does the 
true light shine. Infinite love has entered on its mission of 
mercy, and God is reclaiming his erring children. 

§ 229. The representing power of the imagination is im- 
portant, considered with respect to objects and events which 
are past, and it is only through the optic glass of this faculty 
that we can gain any adequate and soul stirring conceptions 
of them ; but the great battle ground for its most sublime 
and glorious achievments is the fathomless, boundless, and 
immeasurable future. Here, where reason discerns a few 
points only from the categories of reality, she applies the 
categories of possibility and the boundless empire of Jeho- 
vah looms up to view, replete with forms of beauty and 
grandeur ; instinct with life ; redolent with the sweetness 
of amaranthine flowers ; and vocal with the songs of cheru- 
^ bim and seraphim, accompanied by angels and saints with- 
out number ; songs of sweetest possible melody, increased 
by the harmonies of accordant millions, and rolling through 
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the universe tide after tide and wave after wave of un 
fpeakable, inconceivable, ecstacy and joy. 

The future opens wide fields for the rational exercise of 
imagination, and spreads out stores of enjoyment, boundless 
as the soul's desires and aspirations. Into that field it is our 
duty to enter ; over every acre of it we ought to roam ; and 
into the unfathomable depths of its circumambent oceans, 
we ought to plunge, and their broad surfaces to explore, till 
our pent-up spirits acquire an enlargement of comprehension 
corresponding to the magnitude of their destinies and de- 
sires ; and to the boundless purposes of infinite love which 
have called them into being, and adapted the illimitable 
universe to their transcendent powers. 

§ 230. To be exercised to advantage, however, in any 
department of the vast field of ideas, imagination must be 
retained in due subordination to reason, and like reason, 
her aim and end must be the representation and apprehen- 
sion of the true and the good. The end of all things is 
good ; the goodness of all things is their subserviency to 
that good, which is their end and purpose. This end it is 
the province of a well developed and well regulated ima- 
gination to subserve, on the largest scale and to the greatest 
extent. But if perverted by ignorance, or by depraved ap- 
petites and affections, or governed by arbitrary principles, 
this noble faculty which is given us for the best purposes 
becomes an instrument of infinite evil. 

§ 231. Great and noble characters have generally been 
distinguished for powerful and well developed imaginations. 
This is especially the case with regard to the examples of 
moral greatness. David, the illustrious type of Christ, the 
shepherd poet, and subsequently the royal poet, whose im- 
mortal songs have touched the heart of the human race, and 
breathed into it the deepest inspirations of powerful feeling 
and ennobling sentiment, is a remarkable example of the 
ennobling and exalting influence of a powerful and well 
directed imagination. His odes are poems of the imagina- 
tion and of the heart. They proceed from his heart, pene- 
trated and moved by the objects of his own clear and pow- 
erful conceptions, and by means of those conceptions reach 
effectually the hearts of others. 

Imagination has in all ages been the handmaid of philoso- 
phy and religion, and has been developed to an unusual 
degree in the authors of great philosophical and religious 
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jiiovaxientB. Peter the Hermit, who called out the millions 
of Europe to a series of Crusades ibr the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the protection of pious pilgrims against 
iniSael insult and injury ; Ignatius Loyola the foun<& of 
the order of Jesuits ; Martin Luther the great asserter of 
tiie essential rights of private Judgment in religious matters, 
and the apostle of liberty and improvement in modem times : 
Columbus the great discoverer of America, who displayed 
in the accomplishment of that discovery the greatest energy 
and force of character, and the greatest clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of conception, were no less distinguished for 
their powers of imagination, than for their great achieve- 
ments. 

§ 232. The proper cultivation and direction of the imagi- 
nation is an object of great and general importance ; and ought 
to be prosecuted simultaneously with that of reason ^ and at 
the same time that we endeavor to bring forward our children 
to he in the highest possible degree rational beings, we ought 
also to bring them forward to be in the highest pos&ible 
^gree the subjects of a well-regulated and well-directed 
imagination. The proper method of accomplishing this, 
is to furnish children with exercises for their imaginations 
as well as for their reason and memories. Psalms and 
liymns, and songs of sentiment and affection, may serve as 
lesBons for this purpose ; and after some little progress has 
been made, the student may be directed to the study of 
more extended works of imagination, both in poetry and 
prose. 

The study of works of imagination ought to be embraced 
in every system of liberal and general education. It ought 
not to be pursued to the excluaipn of other studies, or to the 
neglect of them ; but it ou^t to accompany them as an 
essential branch of the great family of useful sciences, and 
an mdispensable means of perfecting the development of 
the mental faculties, both of ideas and of the affections^. 
The mind whose imagination is not developed, has its faculty 
of useful ideas but half improved, and the deep fountains 
of its affections undiscovered and unreached. The study 
of ihe most perfect works of the imagination has the same 
relation to the development of imagination, which that of 
the most perfect works of judgment, have to the development 
of reason. Both are useful, and in most cases necessary. 
But they are not always indispensable. The mind may 
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exercise its powers, and attain their development to an extra- 
ordinary degree, with little aid from these sources ; but in- 
stances of this are extremely rare ; and as a general rule, 
the works of the great masters of any art and of all depart, 
ments of thinking, are the indispensable means of great pro- 
gress by others, in the attainment of those arts and in the 
acquisition of corresponding powers. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MATURE AND PUBPOSES OF REASONING. 

§ 233. Reason is an exercise of the faculty of ideas di- 
rected to the discovery and communication of truth. It 
constitutes a large part of the business of life, and is the 
indispensable condition of the attainment of knowledge, 
virtue, and happiness. All men are reasoners from their 
earliest infancy to their latest age ; and all branches of busi- 
ness, all the arts of civilized life, and all professions and 
employments, make continual demands for the prosecution 
of this exercise. Like other employments, reasoning is an 
art, which has its general and particular principles and rules, 
and which admits of different degrees of skill in their appli- 
cation to practical purposes. 

This art is learned to some extent by all men, and prac- 
ticed by all ; but there is great inequality among men in 
their knowledge of it, and in their habitual modes of redu- 
cing it to practice. ThefUmplest act of reasoning is that 
by which we infer one truth from another ; as the existence 
of a subject that thinks, from thought ; or that of an object 
that resists, from resistance. From single ideas we infer 
the existence of objects sustaining certain relations to the 
objects of those ideas ; as in the cases above ; in which 
from thought, we infer a subject that thinks; and from 
resistance, an object that resists. From two ideas enter- 
tained simultaneously, we are capable of drawing important 
inferences which cannot be drawn from one. A large pro- 
portion of our reasonings involve inferences from a duality 
of ideas, that is, from ideas associated in ranks of two and 
two. The contemplation of objects in associations of two 
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and two, is the foundation of our ideas of them as similar 
and diverse, and leads to ideas of the points, both of simi- 
larity and diversity. The points of similarity become 
grounds of aggregation into the same classes ; those of diver- 
sity, grounds of separation into different classes. We dis- 
cover men, compare them two and two, and on the ground 
of their points of agreement, in form, size, and charjicter, de- 
nominate them men. We compare them again, with a view 
to discover their diversities, and refer them to as many 
classes as we find points of diversity in which any two 
agree. On this principle we divide them into men and 
women ; men and children ; wise men and foolish ; learned 
men and ignorant ; good men and Lad ; and so on. A know- 
ledge of men involves a perception of their similarities and 
diversities of character, and is expressed by referring them 
to their generic divisions and sub-divisions. To know a 
particular man, is to know in what class of men to place 
him, and to be able to specify his various generic pecu- 
liarities. 

§ 234. Reasoning is of several kinds, and has been the 
subject of much discussion both in ancient and modern 
times. The most important kinds of reasoning are, the 
Analytical and Synthetical, corresponding to analytical and 
synthetical judgments. These kinds of reasoning differ 
essentially from each other, both in their objects and me- 
thods. The object of analytical reasoning is the communi- 
cation and establishment of truth ; that of synthetical reason- 
ing, is its discovery. Where the method of discovery is 
made use of for the purpose of communication, it is gene- 
rally called the inductive method. The inductive method 
is another name for the synthetical, and is applied to it in 
allusion to the manner of drawing conclusions from an 
aggregate of particular facts. In analytical reasonings, we 
infer less general conclusions from *more general ones ; and 
reason from the greater, to the less ; from the higher, to 
the lower ; and from wholes, to parts. In synthetical rea- 
soning we infer one object from another, or from several 
others ; and form general ideas from particular ones ; or 
more general ideas from less general ones. Each mode 
of reasoning has its principles and rules; and men may 
excel in one of them, at the same time that they are indif- 
ferent reasoners in the other. 
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Extended processes of reasoning and argument enter into 
«yery department of literature, and are an indispensable means 
of the communication and diffusion of knowledge . All teach- 
ing is done to a greater or less extent, by reasoning. Men 
i>egin to reason as soon as the j begin to think, and continue 
to prosecute and extend their reasonings, during all the 
subsequent stages of life, till the decay of their thinking 
powers. 

§ 235. Some principles are common to both modes of 
reasoning. Both require attention, discrimination, and pre- 
cision of thought ; and both require abstraction and compari- 
son. Both are prt^ressive, and proceed from certain con- 
ditions to conclusions^ from first conclusions, to second 
•conclusions; and so on, indefinitely. The capacity to reason 
implies a capacity to reason correctly. The large amount 
of incorrect reasoning by which errors are adopted and 
taught as truths, is a phenomenon which does not admit of 
•an easy explanation. Of the great mass of human opinions 
which are the objects both of continual investigation and 
of continual instruction, many are contradictory and false ; 
4ind not a few absurd. 

False (^)inionB are not only embraced by the ign(»*ant 
and illiterate, but by persons of all classes and conditions, 
and are transmitted from age to age, and from generation to 
generation, as the most valuable treasures of the human 
mind. How many precious errors have come down from 
past ages even to our times, to be adopted and advocated by 
grave and wise men, and to be contended for and sustained 
by all the poscable force of sophistical argument and violent 
denunciation, if we look abroad upon society in its most 
advanced stages, what diversities of opinion do we see ! 
How are the wise and good divided and arrayed against 
each other ! What one deems essentially good, another de- 
nounces as essentially evil ; aaid what one holds as an un- 
questionable trtttfa, another condemns as an inexcusable 
■error. This diversity of opinion is not restricted to a few 
individuals, it is extended to large hereditary bodies, and is 
fiustained by powserful organisations; neither is it restricted 
to a few subjects, but extends to many of the fundamental 
principles or morals, politics and religion. The evils which 
remit from tiiese errors are the greatest that flesh is heir to, 
and comprehend the principal calamities and miseries of 
the human race. 
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Are tbese errors, and are any errors, necessary and inevi- 
table 1 Is the mind essentiaUy and incurably impotent 1 
Is it destitute of power to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood, virtue and vice 1 Some have supposed this to 
be the case, and Have endeavored to meet the emergency 
thus created, by a system of despotism adapted to control the 
thinking power in regard to the most important .subjects of 
human inquiry. They have given the Church, in its 
organized collective capacity, a right to tell men what to 
think, and what to believe ; and to set bounds to the opera- 
tions of reason, and say to it thus far shah thou come and 
no farther ; here let inquiries cease, and to this and that let 
all men agree. If reason is essentially weak and impotent!, 
it is very kind in men to take it under their care, and assist 
its weakness by the authority of numbers. If reason is 
idiotic it ought to be provided for and controlled in the 
same way, that more decided idiocy is. If reason is lunatiC' 
or maniacal, absolute authority may be necessary to restrain 
its excesses, and to correct its obliquities. But if reason is 
rational, if the very end and purpose of this faculty is the 
discovery of truth, and the appreciation of evidence, and if 
God has made men rational that they might exercise an 
agency under his government, and that they might have a 
chance to work out for themselves and others eternal glories 
and infinite joys, then let reason have her natural liberty 
and her natural rights, and let every man sit in independent 
judgment on the traditions of adl past ages, and on the 
teachings of his own age. 

§ 236. The doctrine of the essential freedom of the hu- 
man mind and of the inalienable right of private judgment 
oa all matters of religious belief, was the essential element 
of the Reformation by Luther. That great man dissented 
from the popular opinion of his time, that the human mind- 
in its individual capacity was ioicompetant to decide what 
was true. He asserted the contrary and claimed for him- 
self and others liberty of private judgment as their inaliena- 
ble right, and their inestimable privilege. The same princi- 
ple bits been introduced into politics, and is respected by 
most civil governments of modern times. The doctrine of the 
inalienable right of every man to be bis own judge as to 
what is true and good ; and to repel the officious- interference 
of intellectual and moral despotism, funca any quarter, in- 
volves the assumption that every man is a competent judge 
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of truth. The right to judge implies competency to judge, 
and ability to determine. Without going farther for evi- 
dence in favor of this position, we may safely base it on the 
right to private judgment ; and conclude that if under the 
government of God, man, in his individual capacity, is the 
authorized judge of truth, and must eternally abide the con- 
sequences of his judgment, he is competent with the proper 
use of his faculties to judge correctly. His eternal destinies 
cannot be suspended on conditions which he is incompetent 
to meet. 

§ 237. The question then arises, if man is competent to 
judge correctly of the true and good, why does he so gene- 
rally judge wrong 1 What are the principles of righi judg- 
ing 1 And what are the causes of wrong judging 1 To these 
questions it may be answered, first, that men arrive at wrong 
results because they reason incorrectly 5 that practical rea- 
soning is like any other art. If it is rightly performed, it 
conducts to truth ; and if it is incorrectly performed, it con- 
ducts to error. Reasoning, therefore, should be taught as a 
practical art, and the methods of discovery and instruction 
clearly developed, in order to put an end to man's delusions, 
and secure general consent in the apprehension of truth. 



CHAPTER XVIIl. 

ANALYTICAL EEASONING. 

§ 238. Analytical reasoning is that in which we reason 
from superior genera to inferior ; and from genera to par- 
ticulars ; and is the common process if the human mind, in 
the communication and establishment of truth. The ele- 
ments of this species of reasoning were determined with 
great precision by Aristotle, and have been objects of gen- 
eral attention since his time. They are obtained from an 
analysis of discourses, and represent reasoning as language 
represents it. 

Take, for example, a written argument to prove that vir- 
tue is good, and vice evil, and resolve it into its elements ; 
and it will be found to consist of terms and connectives. 
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propositions, and syllogisms. Resolve any other discourse 
in the same way, and it will give the same elements. Hence 
we conclude that terms, propositions, and syllogisms are the 
elements of reasoning ; and resolve the art of reasoning into 
the art of forming terms into propositions, propositions into 
syllogisms, and syllogisms into discourses. 

Logical Terms, 

$ 239. Logical terms consist of single words, or of two 
or more words, constituting a phrase, which represent the 
objects of our ideas ; as matter, mind, space, time, a natural 
object, a spiritual object, a long time. Any word or phrase 
which denotes a single object, is a term. Terms, therefore, 
are symbols of single things, whether simple or complex. 

Quality of Terms, 

Single words are called simple terms ; and two or more 
words, denoting single objects, are called complex terms. 
Thus, matter, mind, and time are simple terms; visible bo- 
dies, cultivated minds, and long periods, are complex terms. 

QiZantity of Terms. 

§ 240. Considered with respect to quantity, terms are of 
three kinds, particular, indefinite, and universal. 

Particular terms denote particular objacts to the exclusion 
of others, and consist either of proper names, or of com- 
mon names used in a restricted sense ; as Adam, Rome, 
London, America, this man, that opinion. 

Indefinite terms denote particular objects without being 
restricted to them exclusively 5 as beings, creatures, 
thoughts, things 5 meaning any beings, any creatures, ar.d 
so on. 

Universal terms denote all the objects of their respective 
genera ,* as all things, all men, all ideas, every thing. 

Use of Terms, 

^241. The use of terms is to denote objects; and in de- 
noting objects by their symbols, the principal ends to be 
aimed at, are completeness, precision, and uniformity of 
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been horror-stricken and paralyzed by the unreal terrors of 
a disordered and misdirected imagination ! 

This great power, which is the ally and friend of all that 
is noble, and tender, and lovely in man, when perverted and 
misdirected, is as powerful to do evil, as in its legitimate 
sphere it is subservient to well doing. It ought, therefore, 
to be entirely reclaimed from the service of superstition, 
and from e'^ery other sphere of operation in which it con- 
flicts with man's true. happiness and glory. 

§ 227. The education of the imagination is scarcely less 
important than that of reason. It goes on silently, and in 
most cases unobserved. It commences contemporaneously 
with that of leason, and is not for a moment suspended till 
reason fails. Whether attended to or not, and whether 
designed or not, every day makes some new impression on 
this great faculty, and modifies, in some degree, its tran- 
scendent powers. The child is a creature of imagination as 
soon as he is a creature of reason ; and much of the delight- 
ful interest of children is derived from the exercises of this 
faculty. The little objects of the child's attention are clothed 
to his eye with colors not their own. They are the symbols 
of things such as the mind loves, which satisfy the heart's 
eternal cravings, and are the instruments of an ennobling 
happiness. 

Those bright creations of childish fancy give a charm to 
life, which can be derived from no other source. They are 
a kind of etherial inspirations, by which the mind sees in- 
tuitively beauties which reason cannot develop, and realities 
which it cannot reveal. The contemplation of them by the 
philosophical observer cannot fail to awaken feelings of in- 
terest and delight ; but the little being that enjoys them en- 
joys in them a blessedness unspeakable. 

§ 228. The lively and creative imagination of children is 
one of the richest blessings of that early period of life. It 
invests all things with beauty, endows them with life, and 
subordinates them to the mind's highest capabilities of 
enjoyment. As years roll on, experience produces' great 
changes in our mental susceptibilities. Some are continu- 
ally exercised and strengthened ; and others impaired by 
neglect and disease. Sin has converted the gold of the hu- 
man mind into iron, and often into dross. Its dusky shades 
are on the mind, its chilling frosts are on the heart. Under 
its direful influences, reason is often blinded, and imagina- 
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tion bound, or perverted to purposes of evil. How seldom 
does manhood fulfil the promise of infancy ! The glory 
and beauty of infancy pass away ; and its creative fancy and 
feeling heart are often chilled into inaction, and comparative 
insensibility. Instead of being developed and lost in no- 
bler and greater powers, they are too often like flowers 
nipped in the bud, by unkindly frosts, which are doomed 
never to unfold their fair leaves of beauty, never to send 
forth their sweet odors, and never to ripen into rich and 
healthful fruits. Were not the blight of sin upon us; or would 
we but court the genial sunshine of God's favor, and bask in 
his rays ; till all our icy coldness was overcome, and all our 
icy hardness subdued ; would we but open our bosoms and 
expose the spiritual paradise within to the sweet-scented 
and life-diffusing gales of God's Spirit to blow in upon us, 
and exert on our souls all its quickening influences, we 
might see a development of all the human powers, such as 
we have not yet seen or dreamed of. O that our eyes could 
see it ! O that our hearts could enjoy it ! These long ages 
of sin and death, have blotted out the very knowledge of our 
powers. We know not. what we might be; we have no 
conception of the transcendent developments of reason and 
affection which would supervene, if the spell-bound spirit 
was released from the bondage and darkness of sin, and re- 
stored to its native liberty and light. But it must come. 
Already is this liberty proclaimed, and already does the 
true light shine. Infinite love has entered on its mission of 
mercy, and God is reclaiming his erring children. 

§ 229. The representing power of the imagination is im- 
portant, considered with respect to objects and events which 
are past, and it is only through the optic glass of this faculty 
that we can gain any adequate and soul stirring conceptions 
of them ; but the great battle ground for its most sublime 
and glorious achievments is the fathomless, boundless, and 
immeasurable future. Here, where reason discerns a few 
points only from the categories of reality, she applies the 
categories of possibility and the boundless empire of Jeho- 
vah looms up to view, replete with forms of beauty and 
grandeur ; instinct with life ; redolent with the sweetness 
of amaranthine flowers ; and vocal with the songs of cheru- 
^ bim and seraphim, accompanied by angels and saints with- 
out number ; songs of sweetest possible melody, increased 
by the harmonies of accordant millions, and rolling through 
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the uniyene tide after tide and wave after wave of un 
fpeakable, inconceivable, ecstacy and joy. 

The future opens wide fields for the rational exercise of 
imagination, and spreads out stores of enjoyment, boundless 
as the soul's desires and aspirations. Into that field it is our 
duty to enter ; over every acre of it we ought to roam ; and 
into the unfathomable depths of its circumambent oceans, 
we ought to plunge, and their broad surfaces to explore, till 
our pent-up spirits acquire an enlargement of comprehension 
corresponding to the magnitude of their destinies and de- 
sires ; and to the boundless purposes of infinite love which 
have called them into being, and adapted the illimitable 
universe to their transcendent powers. 

$ 230. To be exercised to advantage, however, in any 
department of the vast field of ideas, imagination must be 
retained in due subordination to reason, and like reason, 
her aim and end must be the representation and apprehen- 
sion of the true and the good. The end of all things is 
good ; the goodness of all things is their subserviency to 
that good, which is their end and purpose. This end it is 
the province of a well developed and well regulated ima- 
gination to subserve, on the largest scale and to the greatest 
extent. But if perverted by ignorance, or by depraved ap- 
petites and affections, or governed by arbitrary principles, 
this noble faculty which is given us for the best purposes 
becomes an instrument of infinite evil. 

§ 231. Great and noble characters have generally been 
distinguished for powerful and well developed imaginations. 
This is especially the case with regard to the examples of 
moral greatness. David, the illustrious type of Christ, the 
shepherd poet, and subsequently the royal poet, whose im- 
mortal songs have touched the heart of the human race, and 
breathed into it the deepest inspirations of powerful feeling 
and ennobling sentiment, is a remarkable example of the 
ennobling and exalting influence of a powerful and well 
directed imagination. His odes are poems of the imagina- 
tion and of the heart. They proceed from his heart, pene- 
trated and moved by the objects of his own clear and pow- 
erful conceptions, and by means of those conceptions reach 
effectually the hearts of others. 

Imagination has in all ages been the handmaid of philoso- 
phy and religion, and has been developed to an unusual 
degree in the authors of great philoeophical and religious 
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HKnp^mentB. Peter the Hermit, who called out the millions 
of Europe to a series of Crusades ibr the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the protection of pious pilgrims against 
iniSdel insult and injury ,* Ignatius Loyola the founder of 
the order of Jesuits ; Martin Luther the great asserter of 
the essential rights of private judgment in religious matters, 
and the apostle of liberty and improvement in modem times ; 
Columbus the great discoverer of America, who displayed 
in the accomplishment of that discovery the greatest energy 
and force of character, and the greatest clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of conception, were no less distinguished for 
their powers of imagination, than for their great achieve- 
ments. 

§ 232. The proper cultivation and direction of the imagi- 
nation is an object of great and general importance ; and ought 
to be prosecuted simultaneously with that of reason ^ and at 
the same time that we endeavor to bring forward our children 
to be in the highest possible degree rational beings, we ought 
also to bring them forward to be in the highest possible 
degree the subjects of a well-regulated and well-directed 
imagination. The proper method of accomplishing this, 
is to furnish children with exercises for their imaginations 
as well as for their reason and memories. Psalms and 
liymns, and songs of sentiment and affection, may serve as 
lesBons for this purpose ; and after some little progress has 
been made, the student may be directed to the study of 
more extended works of imagination, both in poetry and 
prose. 

The study of works of imagination ought to be embraced 
in every system of liberal and general education. It ought 
not to be pursued to the excluaipn of other studies, or to the 
neglect of them ; but it ought to accompany them as an 
essential branch of the great family of useful sciences, and 
an mdispensable means of perfecting the development of 
the mental faculties, both of ideas and of the affections^ 
The mind whose imagination is not developed, has its faculty 
of useful ideas but half improved, and the deep fountains 
of its affections undiscovered and unreached. The study 
of ihQ most perfect works of the imagination has the same 
relation to the development of imagination, which that of 
the most perfect works of judgment, nave to the development 
of reason. Both are useful, and in most eases necessary. 
But they are not always indispensable. The mind may 
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exercise its powers, and attain their development to an extra- 
ordinary degree, with little aid from these sources ; but in- 
stances of this are extremely rare ; and as a general rule, 
the works of the great masters of any art and of all depart- 
ments of thinking, are the indispensable means of great pro- 
gress by others, in the attainment of those arts and in the 
acquisition of corresponding powers. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

NATURE AND FUBFOSES OF REASONING. 

§ 233. Reason is an exercise of the faculty of ideas di- 
rected to the discovery and communication of truth. It 
constitutes a large part of the business of life, and is the 
indispensable condition of the attainment of knowledge, 
virtue, and happiness. All men are reasoners from their 
earliest infancy to their latest age ; and all branches of busi- 
ness, all the arts of civilized life, and all professions and 
employments, make continual demands for the prosecution 
of this exercise. Like other employments, reasoning is an 
art, which has its general and particular principles and rules, 
and which admits of different degrees of skill in their appli- 
cation to practical purposes. 

This art is learned to some extent by all men, and prac- 
ticed by all ; but there is great inequality among men in 
their knowledge of it, and in their habitual modes of redu- 
cing it to practice. The Amplest act of reasoning is that 
by which we infer one truth from another ; as the existence 
of a subject that thinks, from thought ; or that of an object 
that resists, from resistance. From single ideas we infer 
the existence of objects sustaining certain relations to the 
objects of those ideas ; as in the cases above ; in which 
from thought, we infer a subject that thinks ; and from 
resistance, an object that resists. From two ideas enter- 
tained simultaneously, we are capable of drawing important 
inferences which cannot be drawn from one. A large pro- 
portion of our reasonings involve inferences from a duality 
of ideas, that is, from ideas associated in ranks of two and 
two. The contemplation of objects in associations of two 
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and two, is the foundation of our ideas of them as similar 
and diverse, and leads to ideas of the points, both of simi- 
larity and diversity. The points of similarity become 
grounds of aggregation into the same classes ; those of diver- 
sity, grounds of separation into different classes. We dis- 
cover men, compare them two and two, and on the ground 
of their points of agreement, in form, size, and character, de- 
nominate them men. We compare them again, with a view 
to discover their diversities, and refer them to as many 
classes as we find points of diversity in which any two 
agree. On this principle we divide them into men and 
women ; men and children ; wise men and foolish ; learned 
men and ignorant ; good men and Lad ; and so on. A know- 
ledge of men involves a perception of their similarities and 
diversities of character, and is expressed by referring them 
to their generic divisions and sub-divisions. To know a 
particular man, is to know in what class of men to place 
him, and to be able to specify his various generic pecu- 
liarities. 

§ 234. Reasoning is of several kinds, and has been the 
subject of much discussion both in ancient and modern 
times. The most important kinds of reasoning are, the 
Analytical and Synthetical, corresponding to analytical and 
synthetical judgments. These kinds of reasoning differ 
essentially from each other, both in their objects and me- 
thods. The object of analytical reasoning is the communi- 
cation and establishment of truth ; that of synthetical reason- 
ing, is its discovery. Where the method of discovery is 
made use of for the purpose of communication, it is gene- 
rally called the inductive method. The inductive method 
is another name for the synthetical, and is applied to it in 
allusion to the manner of drawing conclusions from an 
aggregate of particular facts. In analytical reasonings, we 
infer less general conclusions fromltnore general ones ; and 
reason from the greater, to the less ; from the higher, to 
the lower ; and from wholes, to parts. In synthetical rea- 
soning we infer one object from another, or from several 
others ; and form general ideas from particular ones ; or 
more general ideas from less general ones. Each mode 
of reasoning has its principles and rules; and men may ' 
excel in one of them, at the same time that they are indif- 
ferent reasoners in the other. 
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t244'. Men must attend to the meaning of terms, in order 
now what they are reasoning about ; a4d having defined 
a term, with reference to a particular argument, they should 
adhere to that definition till the argument is completed. 
An observance of these rules would prevent errors without 
number ; and would terminate numerous protracted contror 
versies and disputes, which have been prosecuted for ages. 

With indefinite and unsteady conceptions of the funda- 
mental objects denoted by terms, correct and universally 
agreeing conclusions respecting those objects, are impossible $ 
and with definite and steady views of them, incorrect an4 
conflicting conclusions will gradually melt away, till the 
dark clouds of error will entirely dis$ippe^, ^nd the sunlight 
of reason and truth pour their concentrated rays from s^ 
cloudless sky on an emancipated and rejoicing world of 
agreeing minds. Lend, lend your wings, ye ministers of 
knowledge, and hasten that happy day ! Distant as it se^mSf 
jit already dawns on the mountains. The first faint rays of 
its ethereal morning are breaking upon us, the harbinger of 
a coming dispensation of good which is to exceed the most 
sent advanced states of the world's present civilization, tdot^ 
than these exceed the darkest and dreariest barbarism. 

Propositions, 

^ 245. Propositions consist of terms and connectives, 
and express our ideas concerning the objects denoted by 
terms 5 as, Virtue is good ; vice is evil ; the universe is in 
motion ; time produces and destroys the noblest objects 
Propositions agree with terms in being the symbols of ideas, 
and in representing the objects of ideas; but they differ 
from them in representing ideas more completely than 
terms ; and in representing many ideas which terms cannot 
represent in their dissociated capacity. Virtue represents an 
object of thought absolutely ; virtue is good, represents that 
same object as the subject of a particular property, or as 
a cause capable of producing certain effects. Time repre- 
sents an object of thought, considered absolutely ; time pro* 
duces and destroys the noblest objects, represents time as 
an agent in producing and destroying certain things, or as 
a cause producing certain effects. 

Terms are associated in propositions in two ways ; first, 
as subjects ; secondly, as predicates. The leading term in 
every proposition is called the subject ; the final term, the 
eredicate y as in the proposition, Virtue is good i vice is 
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evil ; virtue and vice are the subjects of their respective 
propositions; and ugood^ and is evil^ are their predicates. 

propositions are either simple or compound. A simple 
proposition has but one subject and one predicate ; as, God 
I8 eternal ; wisdom is desirable ; the universe is extensive ; 
Columbus discovered America. A compound proposition 
has two or more subjects, or two or more predicates ; as, 
IKen and angels are created for virtue and happiness ; virtue 
iji the means of happiness, by involving its essential con- 
ditions. All compound propositions may be resolved into 
simple ones, 

Quaniity of Propositions. 

^ 246. Considered in regard to quality, all propositions 
^re either affirmative or negative ; and correspond in this 
respect to tbe category of quality. Affirmative propositions 
are those in which tnings are affirmed respecting the 8ub«- 
ject| negative propositions, those in which things are de*- 
aied respecting the subject. Virtue is good; wisdom is 
desirable and useful ; knowledge is the fruit of study, are 
affirmative propositions. Vice is not good ; weakness and 
ignorance are not desirable ; knowledge is not the fruit of 
inattention^ are negative propositions. 

Modality of Propositions 

All propositions are either categorical or hypotheticaU 
Categorical propositions relate to objects as real, or not real ; 
hypothetical propositions relate to objects as possible, hyjio- 
thetical, or doubtful; virtue is good; vice is evil, and 
wickedness destroys happiness, are categorical propositions j 
if virtue is good, virtue may be good, should virtue prove 
good, are hypothetical propositions. 

Several other divisions and subdivisions of propositions 
have been introduced into systems of logic ; but they do 
not seem to be of any considerable use in the art of rea- 
soning. 

Propositions differ from terms in denoting objects not as 
single things, but in associations of two and two, as sub- 
jects and predicates. In this proposition, virtue is good ; 
virtue denotes one object, is good another ; but the proposi- 
tion denote^ one of these objects as the predicate of the 
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other. So, in* the proposition, the house decays ; the house 
denotes one object, decays another ; but the proposition de** 
notes one as the predicate of the other ; that is, it denotes 
the house as the subject of decays. 

§ 3^47. The relation of terms in associations as subjects 
and predicates corresponds to the relations of the objects of 
ideas as contemplated by the human mind. In thinking of 
objects we regard them as subjects and predicates, and we 
do this universally. No object of thouc;ht is perceptible or 
possible which does not admit of being viewed by the mind 
in connection with any one of its other objects of thought, 
and made the joint object of a common thought in which 
either of the two may sustain the relation of subject or pre- 
dicate to the other. This fact is the foundation of proposi- 
tions consisting of subjects and predicates. It is a funda- 
mental law of thought and is distinctly recognized in the 
structure of all languages and all possible modes of express- 
ing ideas. Terms express thoughts and the objects of 
thought, in their elements ; propositions in associations of 
two and two. Terms express thoughts and the objects of 
thought absolutely ; propositions express them in their 
primary and fundamental relations to each other in associa- 
tions of two and two. Terms express thoughts and objects 
of thought as unities ; propositions as dualities beginning in 
one unity and terminating in another. The idea expressed 
by a proposition embraces two distinct conceptions compre- 
hended in one ; it commences with an idea of one object as 
a subject and unites with this in one more extended con- 
ception, the idea of another object as its predicate. The 
subjective relation is one of the first objects and elements 
of human knowledge, and one that enters fundamentally 
into all associations of ideas in aggregates of two and two. 
Our conceptions of things as subjects and predicates, arises 
necessarily from our conceptions of them as things, and from 
contemplating them together in associations 'of two and two 
Suppose, for example, we are contemplating an apple, and 
we think of its form. We contemplate the apple as one 
thing, and its form as another ; and get the idea of the apple 
as the subject, and the form as the predicate 5 which we ex 
press in the sentence, an apple has form 5 or we contemplate 
an apple and abstract the idea of size, and then, by contem- 
plating the two together, we get the idea expressed by 
the proposition, an apple has size, and so on. But it makes 
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no difference how the second idea is suggested, or from what 
source it is derived, if we bring the two together and make 
them the simultaneous objects of thought, and compare them 
deliberately together we shall predicate one of the 
other in some of the categories of judgment. The leading 
Idea, which ever it may be, will be made the subject, and 
the final idea the predicate of a complex thought capable 
of being expressed by a proposition. 

Division of Propositions into Premises and Conclusions, 

§ 248. On a comparison of propositions we find them ca- 
pable of being divided into premises and conclusions. Pre- 
mises are those propositions from which others are derived ; 
conclusions are propositions derived from others. . Conclu- 
sions are capable of serving as premises for other proposi- 
tions, and are either premises or conclusions, in different 
instances in which they occur, according to their position 
and relations, as derivative or a source of derivation for 
other propositions. In many cases, the same proposition 
sustains the double character of a conclusion and a premise, 
being derived by inference from previous propositions, and 
serving as a ground of inference for subsequent ones. 

The origin and derivation of ideas is one of the most pro- 
found and difficult subjects of human inquiry ; and is in- 
volved in all those investigations in which we inquire con- 
cerning the correctness or incorrectness of particular ideas. 
To prove that an idea is correct, we must show valid 
grounds from which it may be derived. These grounds 
must be found in the original conditions of sensations and 
consciousness, or else in previous ideas derived directly or 
remotely from these conditions. The correctness of every 
questionable idea m ist, therefore, be proved in one of two 
ways. We must go back to sensations and consciousness, 
and come down by a regular succession of judgments, till 
we arrive at the idea in question ; or we must begin from 
some unquestionable idea, and come down from that by a 
continued series of inferences, till we obtain the idea in 
question ; or else we must begin with the idea, and reason 
from it to some conclusions which will prove its incorrect- 
ness by their absurdity ; in which case we may know that it 
'm false, without passing any judgment on its derivation* 
When we have deduced a conclusion from a proposition 
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which we know to be true, we may be as certain of thd 
truth of our conclusion as of the proposition from which it 
is deduced. Truth is not diluted by the length of the se- 
ries of successive judgments through which it is derived. 
The first (Conclusion by which we infer sensible objects from 
sensations, is Hot more certain than the fiftieth or fiv€l 
hundreth, in a series of consecutive judgments deduced frotti 
our primitive ones. 

Jfaivre and Object of Syllogisms, 

§ 249. In the acquisition of knowledge, the natural di- 
rection a£ the human mind is from particular objects to 
general and universal ones, and all that is known is contem- 
plated in universal or generic and particular relations. In 
forming ideas of known objects, we do not always start from 
the primitive conditions of the formation of those ideas, 
but deduce them from the nearest general object to whicfr 
they belong 5 thus, if the question is whether the pope is 
fallible or not, we do not decide this question by any de* 
ductions from the primitive conditions of judgment 5 but 
having generalized the whole subject of human liability to 
error, we infer from this general idea, the particular one, 
that the pope is liable to error. Our reasoning in this case 
stands thus : 

1. All men are liable to ei*ror; 

2. The pope is a manj 

3. Therefore, the pope is liable to efror; 

So, if the question is whether piety or leamirtg will be 
an advantage to dn individual, on the whole, we may decide 
it from a general condlusion on the subject, as follows : 

1. All rational beings are benefited by piety and learning; 

2. The person in question is a rational being; 

3. Therefore he will be benefited by piety and learning; 
These are specimens of analytical reasoning, in which a 

general conclusion serves as a premise from which to deduce 
less general or particular ones. It is a kind of reasoning 
tbr which we have great use, and to which we are indebted 
for almost the entire mass of our practical judgments. 

§f 250. Arguments of the above description are denomin^-^ 
tea syllogisms. The first proposition states a general truth, 
by predicating a certain thing of a universal term, and is 
called the major premise. The second proposition asserts 
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that the subject of the conclusion is a subordinate genus or 
individual, comprehended in the subject of the major pre- 
mise^ and is called the minor premise. The third proposi- 
tion is called the conclusion. Whenever the first two of 
these propositions are true, the third is true. If either of 
the first two are false, the third will be liable to be errone- 
ous. The following may serve as examples of fallacies de* 
pending on erroneous premises : 

1. All actions which are the objects of foreknowledge, 
are necessary ; 

2. The moral actions of men are foreknown : 

3. Therefore, the moral actions of men are neceesary, 

1. Transgressing the laws of God is wrong ; 

2. Forcible resistance of injuries is a transgression of the 
laws of God ', 

3. Therefore, a forcible resistance of injuries is wrong. 
In the first of these syllogisifts the major premise is not 

trtie. It is hcft true that all actions which dre the objects 
df foreknowledge are necessary. We may know before 
hand, Ifcaf toen will commit partictilar crimes, and yet they 
may corhititi them with perfect freedom. There is no re- 
pugnance between foreknowledge and freedom, any more! 
than there is between Bftet knowledge and freedom. The 
cfonclnsidn ih this argurtieni, therefore, is false through il 
defect in the major premise. 

In the second syllogism the minor premise is not true. 
Properly interpreted the law of God does not forbid all 
forcible resistance rf ilYkiriesy bat actually requires such 
resistance to be made. The conclusion in this argument is 
false, therefore, through a defect in the minor premise. In 
both these cases the conelusioni is correctly inferred from 
the premises, but is incorrect through a defect in one of the 
premises.^ If both premises sire incorrect, the conclusion 
will, of course still fai'ther fail of being established by them. 

§ 251. Syllogisms may be defective by not having a uni- 
versal term for the subject of the major premise, in which 
case the argument will stand thus : 

1. Some modes of action in which persons pursue happi- 
ness are wrong ; 

2. Serving God for the sake of the eternal happiness both 
of ourselves and others, is a mode of pursuing happiness ; 

3. Therefore, serving God for the sake of the eternal 
happiness both of ourselves and others, is wrong 
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The defect of this argument is, that the subject of the 
major premise is not a universal term, and does not com- 
prehend that of the minor premise and conclusion, as a 
species or individual under it. Both the premises, there- 
fore, may be true, and the conclusion false. 

§ 252. The form of the syllogism which has been given in 
the above examples, admits of variation ; but it involves all 
the principles of syllogistic reasoning, and all other forms 
which establish legitimate conclusions may, by a slight 
change, be reduced substantially to this. In analytical 
reasonings, either of the premises may be suppressed, and 
the conclusion inferred from the other, the suppressed pre- 
mise being understood ; as, 

1. All moral beings ought to be good ; 

2. Therefore, men ought to be good ; or, 

1. Men are moral beings ; 

2. Therefore, men ought to be good 

In the first of the above arguments the minor premise i» 
omitted, and in the second the major premise. The argu* 
ments, however, are valid, and the conclusion true, because 
the omitted premises can be- easily supplied, and are com 
prehended in the real grounds of the conclusion. 

§ 253. Another mode of error in analytical reasoning, consists 
in drawing conclusions not in argeement with the premises 
The following is an example of this : 

1. Whatever is productive of pain is a natural evil j 

2. Disgrace is productive of pain ; , 

3. Therefore, we ought not willingly to expose ourselves 
to disgrace. 

In this case the premises are both correct, but the conclu- 
sion is not in argument with them. The only proper con- 
clusion from these premises is ; therefore disgrace is a 
natural evil. Substituting that for the erroneous conclu- 
sion, the argument stands thus : 

1. Whatever produces pain is a natural evil 5 

2. Disgrace is productive of pain ; 

3. Therefore disgrace is a natural evil. 

If the premises are correct, and bear the proper relation 
to each other, and the conclusion is drawn in agreement with 
them, it must be true. If either, or both, the premises are 
incorrect, or if they do not sustain the proper relation to 
each other, they do not urove the conclusion. 
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{ 254. It has been common to reduce all reasoning to the 
analytical form, and some have objected to the explanation 
of it on the principle of higher and lower genera, and par- 
ticulars, because all reasoning cannot be resolved on that 
principle. The fact is, however, that analytical reasoning 
IS founded on the principle of drawing less general conclu- 
sions from more general ones ; and that synthetical reason- 
ing is founded on a different principle and must be resolved 
difierently. 

In all reasoning, however, particular conclusions are capa- 
ble of being verified by comparing them with general rules 
of judgment. Thus we conclude that four quarters of a 
dollar make a dollar ; by observing that the parts are equal 
to the whole ; and we may fortify our conclusions in this 
and similar cases, by comparing them with the general 
judgment, that all the parts of any thing are equal to the 
whole. The analogy between particular and general judg- 
ments, has led many, in cases of this kind, to regard the 
particular judgment as an inference from the general one, 
on the principle of drawing a conclusion from major and 
minor premises. But a careful observation of the process 
of the human mind, in forming such judgments, will show 
that this is not the case. We judge that four quarters of an 
apple are equal to the whole, independently of any general 
judgments respecting the equality of a whole and its parts ; 
and exercise judgments of this kind in regard to particular 
wholes, previous to forming any general judgments on the 
subject. 

^255. Analytical reasoning is of great use in making our 
knowledge available for practical purposes 5 and without it 
we should not be able to have ideas at command to any con- 
siderable extent. It is a compendious mode of inferring a 
large number of less general truths, from more general ones, 
and of thus extending our knowledge and ideas indefinitely 
within the limits of all our general conclusions. 

The objection sometimes uiged against the theory of 
analytical reasoning as founded in generalization, that it 
gives us nothing new or valuable, but merely asserts of a 
class of objects, or a particular object, its place as belonging 
to some class to which it had been previously referred, is 
founded in a misapprehension of the nature of ideas. This 
may be shown by the following example : 
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1. All God's itorkft are the effect of infinite wisdom and 
goodness $ 

2. The creation of wild animals and insects is a part of 
God's wonrks ; 

8. Therefore, the creation of wild animals and insects, k 
a Work of infinite wisdom and goodness. 

The major premise in the ahove argument esipfesses itr 
judgxnent which icf passed upon God's work, wiihotrt going 
into an examination of each particular branch of them, dno 
which is deduced from our most essentiai ideas of his moral 
chsiFacter. The wisdom uid goodness of the creation of 
wild animals and insects, do not clearly appear from our 
limited knowledge of the actual ends which they accomplish j 
but we deduce it with perfect clearness from the iaote gene- 
ral conclusion^ that all God's works, whatever they may be", 
are of this character. The major premises expresses a gene^ 
ral truth in which the mind acquiesced on the most substan- 
tial grounds, and which serves as a premise from which the 
particular one is deduced. 

§ 256. A misapprehension on this point, and a neglect to 
distinguish properly between analytical and synthetic^ 
reasoning has led a late English writer to propose the fot 
lowing alteration in the form of the syllogism : 

1. Attribute A is a mark of attribute B 

2. Object D has the attribute A. 

3. Therefore object D has the attribute B. 
Translated into common language, and applied to the real 

objects of reasoning, this would read thus : 

1. The attributes of virtue are a mark of the attributes 
of goodness ; 

2* Truth haa the attributes of virtue ; 

3. Therefore truth has the attributes of goodness. 

After the illustrations above given, the erroneousness of 
this exposition of the syllogism, cannot Ml to be apparent 
The principle of generalization, and that of inferring the 
less general from the more general, are matters of universal 
experience ; and are placed beyond all reasonable questiott 
or controversy. On these principles the theory of Analyti- 
cal reasoning ha& been generally based, ever since the time 
of Aristotle ; and on them it must rest forever. This mode 
of reasoning is universal. It is pursued by all men, in all 
stages of life, and in respect to all classes of subjects ; and 
is one of the main instruments for accomplishing the 
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siioliftie purposes of rea'son. All analytical argurhetits are 
syllogisms ; all syllogrsms have major and minor premises ; 
all major premises predicate certain things of their subjects ; 
all minor premises assert that the subject of the conclusion 
is comprehended in the subject of the major premise ; and 
all conclusions infer that the predicate of the genus belongs 
to the species, or that of the species to the individual. 
Wlren a syllogism is rightly constructed, and the conclusion 
correctly drawn, the truth of that conclusion is as certain 
as the truth of the premises. The syllogism provides, there- 
fore, for the multiplication of correct ideas, and the exten- 
sion of our knowledge, as far as propositions can be asso- 
ciated in the relations of major and minor premises. But 
the association of propositions in these relations corresponds 
to the perception of objects as generic and particular, which 
is characteristic, to a great extent, of all our thinking. It 
is as natural, therefore, to associate each subordinate genus 
with its higher genus, and to predicate of it all the proper- 
ties of that genus, as it is to think ; and the law of reasoning 
in this way, is one of the fundamental and universal laws of 
thought. 

Classification of fallacies^ 

5 257. The principal fallacies may be classed under the 
following heads : 

1. The fallacy of an erroneous major premise ; 
"2. The fallacy of an erroneous minor premise j 

3. The fallacy of both premises being erroneous ; 

4. The fallacy of inferring from the major premise, a 
conclusion concerning a subject not described by the minor 
premise i and not comprehend in the geheral object denoted 
by the subject of the major premise ; 

5. The fallacy of a conclusion difierent from that which 
is expressed by the major premise. 

Examples of these fallacies have been given in the pre- 
ceding illustrations, and may be multiplied indefinitely. 
They comprehend a vast amount of human errors, and are 
the occasion of infinite harm, both to the temporal and 
eternal interests of men. 

6 258. The only purpose of the minor premise, is to re- 
strict us to a subject comprehended in that of the majtolf 
premise. Our inference is from the major premise to m^ 
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coiicluuon, on the supposition that the subject of tne conclu- 
sion is comprehended in that of the major premise. This 
supposition the minor premises affirm. 

Syllogisms complete the development of thought in all its 
essential elements and relations. Terms represent ideas as 
they stand related to single objects taken individually or 
collectively 9 propositions represent ideas as they stand re- 
lated to objects considered as subjects and predicates ; and 
syllogisms represent the objects of the ideas expressed by 
propositions in their relations to each other as the subjects 
of premises and conclusions. The development of thought 
is commenced by terms ; extended by propositions ^ and 
completed by syllogisms. There is no element of thought in 
discourses, which is not found in syllogisms 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MATHEMATICAL REASONING. 

§ 259. Synthetical reasoning may be divided into two 
varieties, corresponding to the two categories of quantity 
and reality. That which belongs to the category of quantity 
is beautifully exemplified in the sciences of pure and mixed 
mathematics. It is used to a greater or less extent in all 
the sciences, and in all departments of knowledge ; but in 
pure mathematics it is used almost exclusively, and most 
of its principles may be conveniently discussed under the 
title of mathematical reasoning. 

The object of mathematical reasoning is quantity. 
Quantity denotes any thing which can be measured or esti- 
mated as one or more, and comprehends all the objects of 
out knowledge, considered with respect to those properties 
which we discover by the categorical exercises of judgment 
belonging to quantity. Bodies, spirits, thoughts, affections, 
actions, space, and time, are all < quantities. Quantities are 
of two kinds, pure and mixed. Pure quantities consists of 
simple elements which are perfectly uniform, and perfectly 
ideal, and which cannot be conceived of except in terms of 
elements considered as one or more, and greater or less. 
Of this discription are time and space. Mixed quantities 
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are objects which possess other properties besides those of 
quantity ; and require to be estimated not only in terras of 
quantity, but in those of causality and dependence. Of this 
description are bodies, spirits, thoughts, affections, and 
actions. 

^ 260. Pure quantities are estimated only in terms de- 
noting their elements ; and denoting combinations of those 
elements, in definite modes. Thus times are estimated in 
terms of times ; superficial extent, in terms of superficial 
extents ; and solid portions of space, in terms of solids. In 
the same manner, time is estimated in terms of seconds, 
minutes, days, years, and centuries. 

But, in conceiving of mixed quantities, we regard them 
not as quantities merely, but as causes, states, operations, 
and effects ; and apply to them the categories of quantity, 
in subordination to those of causality and dependence ; so 
that in these estimates, quantity constitutes a limitation of 
causality and dependence, in respect to space and time. 
The extension of a body in space, is the extension of that 
body as a cause, or a state or operation of some cause. The 
duration of a body, and of a state or operation of a body 
in time, is the period of time during which that body and 
that state or operation of a body continues. 

§ 261. The principal branches of Mathematics are Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, 
and the Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Arithmetic relates to quantity as denoted by numbers, 
and considered simply as consisting of things of the same 
genus ; or as of higher or lower orders of tibe same genus. 
Algebra relates to quantity, considered as denoted by let- 
ters, some of which are used as definite symbols of quantity, 
and others as indefinite. Geometry relates to magnitudes, 
embracing lines, surfaces, and solids, which are represented 
by lines, surfaces, and solids. Trigonometry relates to 
triangles ; Conic Sections, to ellipses, hyperbolas, and para- 
bolas, figures which are capable of being generated by sec- 
tions of cones, all of which may be represented by plain 
figures, or by letters denoting the essential relations of their 
different parts to each other. The Differential and Integral 
Calculus relate to many different kinds of quantities, which 
they investigate by means of indefinitely small elements of 
them, denoted by letters. 
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Ev«*y bfsttich of msthemafical reasoning iff pro^ctftefef 
chiefly by means of symbols. In Arithmetic, the symbols 
of quantity aire all definite ; m Algebra, and other higher 
branches, they are part definite, and part indefinite. The 
end of all mathematical reasoning is from given quantities 
to determine other quantities, and from known truths to 
deduce linknown ; and the whole science mafy be reduced 
to propositions and problems. Propositions denote conclu- 
sions to he proved, and problems, operations to be perform- 
ed. The following are examples of propositions : Any one 
side of a triangle is less than the sum of the other two j 
a diameter divides a circle and its circumference into two 
equal parts. The following are examples of problems: 
To divide a straight line into two equal parts ; to find the 
center of a given circle ; to inscribe a circle in a triangle. 

§ 262. The use of symbols in mathematical reasoning 
is worthy of particular remark. The purpose which they 
answer is to represent quantities, operations, and judgments, 
and to enable us to keep them steadily in view. Definite 
symbols represent quantities definitely ; indefinrte ones, in- 
definitely; but both represent them and represent them 
truly, as far as they are understood. The language of mathe- 
matics is superior to that of general reasoning, in respect to 
the clear discrimination of known quantities from unknown, 
and defined quantities from indefimite. This discrimination 
can be made in all departments of reasoning, and is neces- 
sary to correct and successful reasoning ; but it is not as 
easily made in other departments of investigation, as in that 
of quantity. Another advantage possessed by the symbols 
of quantity over words, is the precision with which they are 
used, and the simplicity of the objects which they denote. 
A line is a thing of which we have a perfect conception, 
and which we cannot confound with a plane or with a solid. 
The same is true of other figures. But it is not so with 
causes, and states of being. A body may be fully grasped, 
and distinctly and definitely conceived of, in respect to its 
figure and size, but not in respect to its causality and de- 
pendence, or the possible states of being through which it 
i"! enable of passing, and in which it is capable of existing. 
Another circumstance w'hich makes the symbols of mathe- 
nlaticai reasoning far superior to the language of common 
discourse as an instrument of reasoning, is their extreme 
conciseness. The advantage of this is greater than can 
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dtterily bei imagined. Some ftpprehehsion 0/ it may be ob- 
tained from considering what impediments would be thrown 
in thei way of adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing 
in Arithmetic, if we were required to substitute words fot 
figure?, and to perform these processes by the use of words 
tf» symbols of quantities- The system of figures in arith- 
metic and that letters and other symbols in the higher 
branches of mathematics, ai'e constituted on prifltfrples of 
genersllia^ation which adapt them to express quantities in all 
theif conceivable relations in the most perfect manner 5 but 
the expression of quantities in theii* known and conceivable 
felflftions, is the expression of all the possible deductions of 
reason respecting them. 

§ 263. The primary conditions of all mathematical rea- 
toming are elementary ideas of quantity, such a* units,- lines^ 
planes, and solids. We cannot reason without softiething 
to reason from, and to make the subject of o^i^ judgment j 
btft having subjects coBfceming which to form judgments, 
we (Jan form numerous judgments respecting them. The' 
elementary IdeHs of quantity are obtained contemporaneously 
with perceptions of material objects, and are common to the- 
entire human race. Th«se ideas are expressed and com- 
municated by common names and definitions. The eleiftfei^ 
fary idea which is the basis of arithmetic is ntimber,- and- 
that which is the basis of geometry is magnitude. 

Every department of mathematical reasoning commences 
with conceptions expressed by definitions, and is extended 
from those primary conceptions by consecutive judgments. 
In arithmetic we commence with certain conceptions of 
numbers, and with a system of figures adapted to express 
numbers. From these elementary ideas we deduce rules of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, and all 
the other rules and principles of this science. These de- 
ductions are made consecutively, from our primitive ideas 
given us by definition, or from other ideas derived directly 
or remotely from them. From the fact that the system of 
numbers consists of a classification of figures according to 
their places, making each figure represent units in the right 
hand place, tens in the second place from the right hand^ 
hundreds in the third, and so on ; we infer that in order to 
be added correctly, they must be written <!bwn in columns, 
with units under units, tens under teiis, and so on ; we aha 
infer, that in expressing their sum tt^idei*nea^ W&shodt 
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proceed correctly by writing down under each column the 
right hand figure of the number expressing the sum of that 
column, and adding the left hand figure or figures of that 
sum, in cases where it is expressed by a plurality of figures, 
to the next column ; and so on. These conclusions may 
be obtained in the first instance, irom examples illustrating 
them in particular cases, and subsequently from the prin- 
ciples involved in the theory of numbers. 

Most of the judgments which constitute a series of deduc- 
tions in mathematical reasoning, are derived from compari- 
sons of two quantities with each other ; and are conclusions 
that the quantities are equal or unequal, or that they sustain 
other relations which are discoverable by such comparisons. 
From the two quantities compared, another quantity is in- 
ferred. This last discovered quantity is compared with 
some pre-discovered one, and another still discovered, and 
so on mdefinitely. 

§ 264. In mathematical reasoning we make no use of 
major and minor premises, because our conclusions are not 
deductions from general ideas respecting things compre- 
hended in the subjects of those ideas, but from particular 
ideas respecting the yet undiscovered properties and rela- 
tions of their objects. The attempt to reduce mathematical 
reasoning to the syllogistic form, and to resolve it on the 
same principle, is one of the most remarkable aberrations 
of modern science. 

The same habits of generalization by which we reduce 
our ideas of other objects to general ideas, lead us to make 
a similar reduction of our ideas of quantity. The ideas 
under which these are comprehended, are called axioms. 
Thus we reduce all our judgments of the equality of the 
parts of quantities to wholes, under the axiom ; that a whole 
IS equal to the sum of all its parts ', and all our judgments, 
that things equal to the same thing are equal to each other, 
under the corresponding axiom ; that things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other. All other general ideas 
of the relations of quantities have a similar origin. But 
these general ideas, which are of the greatest use in other 
departments of reasoning, are of very little use in reasoning 
on quantity. With the four parts of an apple before us, 
we infer their equality to the whole, without any assistance 
from the axiom, that a whole is equal to the sum of all its 
parts i and on measuring two objects with a rule, and find 
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ing that each is just equal in length to six times the length 
of the rule, we infer their equality in that respect to each 
other, without any assistance from the axiom, that things 
equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 

§265. Every conclusion arrived at in mathematics, is a 
particular or general conclusion, according as its subject is 
viewed as a particular or general object. What is conclu- 
ded respecting triangles generally, is true of all triangles ; 
what is concluded respecting circles or solids of particular 
descriptions, is true of all such circles and solids. These 
conclusions become major premises, from which we infer 
other similar conclusions without number, in the practical 
application of our mathematical knowledge. Thus, having 
proved that triangles are measured by their being multiplied 
into half their perpendicular height, we infer from this in 
all cases, that particular triangles and particular kinds of tri- 
angles are measured by these quantities. This conclusion is of 
the analytical kind, and the argument which establishes it may 
be expressed in due form as follows : 

1. All triangles are measured by the base, multiplied into 
the perpendicular altitude j 

2. T. is a triangle ; 

3. Therefore, T. is measured by the base, multiplied into 
the perpendicular altitude. 

Similar examples may be multiplied without number. 
We find, therefore, that the same principle applies to math- 
ematical reasoning which has already been recognized in 
other departments of inquiry, that the synthetical method 
is the method of the discovery of truth, and of the formation 
of general ideas ; and that tne analytical method is that of 
the application of truth to practical purposes. 

& 2d 6. Conclusions in mathematical reasoning are gene- 
rally denominated propositions i and the argument by which 
they are established a demonstration. Demonstrations con- 
sist of an indefinite number of consecutive judgments de- 
rived from others by comparison, and terminating in the 
conclusion ; and differ in this respect, as well as in others, 
from syllogisms, in which the conclusion is obtained from 
the major premise, by two consecutive inferences. 

Demonstrations are of two kinds, direct and indirect. 
Direct demonstrations commence with inferences from cer- 
tain ideas given by definitions, or previously demonstrated. 
From a comparison of some two of them, another is obtsdned, 
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MrlAc\is &dded tathe restai a new principle, from which to 
teasori ; and from some two of these, thus increased, another 
6iill is obtained by a new comparison ; and still another, 
each new judgment being added to the common stock as a 
Uevtr principle from which to reason. This course is pur- 
tsued till the conclusion is obtained. The conclusion is the 
last of a ^etiea of consecutive judgments, commencing fr^m 
truths previously known. 

^ 267. Indirect demonstrations commence with assuming 
thrit the pt-oposition to be proved is not true, and deducing 
from that supposition a series of inferences in the same 
manner as in direct demonstrations, till some inference is 
obtained, which is absurd and impossible. 

In this case, the truth of a proposition is inferred from 
the absurdity of supposing that it is not true. This mode of 
proof is dalled reductio ad ahsurdum, which signifies lead- 
ing to absurdity ; and is a compendious and easy mode of 
establishing many conclusions, that cannot easily be esta** 
blished by direct arguments 

Truths which are inferred from other kftown truths, di- 
rectly without the aid of intermediate inferences^, are cilled 
intuitive, while those which require to be demonstrated by 
an ar'gurtiettt, consisting of two or more intermediate judg- 
ments, are called demonstrative truths. 

§ 2^8. Written demonstrations consist of a series of Cym- 
bals, denotifig the objects to which the propoi^tion to be 
proved relates, and all the consecutive comparisofns and 
judgments by which its truth is established. The use of 
symbols, in demonstrating propositions, is generally neces- 
sary, in order to aid our conceptions concerning the objects 
to which our reasoning relates ; to secure our progress, and 
enable us easily to review it; and to make each new conclu- 
sion a convenient starting point, from which to infeif othe^. 
Experienced mathematicians are able ofteiif to pursue el- 
tended trains of argument, without assisting their judg- 
ments and memories by any written symbols ^ but even 
they generally use them in their minds, and conceive of ob- 
jects as denoted by symbols, which are not expressed. With- 
out any use of symbols to denote quantities and the judg- 
ments of the mind respecting them, no considerable amount 
of mathematical knowledge could ever have been obtained, 
Bor after it was obtained could it long be preserved except 
by their means. 
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^ 269. The deiMnstfif idH of different propositions is easy 
or difficult, according as the judgments by which they are 
inferred from previously established truths, are easy and ob- 
vious, or the reverse. AH judgments are not equally ob- 
viotis. Some occur instantly ^ on comparing the ob^cts to 
^hich they relate i others require protracted and earnest at- 
tention, ih order to theit being apprehended, it often hap- 
pens that the symbols Which constitute a demonstration are 
perfectly intelligible^ showing ms clearly the objects to 
which all the parts of the demonstratioB relate, and the 
judgments respecting them in their due order and depend- 
ehces, without our being able at first to form any considera- 
ble portion of the consecutive judgments belonging to the 
Series. By continual attention, however, we discover first 
one step in the progression of judgments, and then another, 
till after a while, we discover the whole. We first inter- 
pret the symbols, and ascertain the objects to which the 
Reasoning appertains. We ought to form perfectly definite 
and precise ideas of them^ and to retain them as objects of 
our conceptions, and repeat our conceptions of them^ till 
they become perfectly easy and familiar. After obtaining 
perfectly distinct conceptions of the objects to which our 
reasoning appertains, we ought to compare them in the 
modes indicated, and endeavor to draw the conclusions 
indicated, in their due order and succession, till we arrive 
at the proposition designed to be established as our ultimate' 
conclusion. All these operations ought to be persevered itt 
and repeated, till we can demonstrate the proposition with- 
out any aid from the book, and with the fewest practicable 
symbols. Clear atid distinct conceptions of the things to 
which our reasonings appertain, greatly assist us in making 
the necessary comparisons^ and drawing the necessary in- 
ferences, till we arrivcj by progressive steps at the conclu- 
sion. Familiarizing ourselves with these reasonings till we 
can repeat them Without ^he least hesitation or difficulty, 
and without the least prompting or assistance from books or 
instructors, is a most important means of improving our ca- 
pacities for such reasoning, and is necessary to the attain- 
ment of accurate knowledge on these subjects. 

§ 270. In the study of mathematics it is generally expe- 
dient to follow the demonstrations of thef books, and to pro- 
ceed in order through them. But after having made some 
progress in this study, and having attained some facility in 
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proiecuting fuch reaBonings, students will oflen find it for 
their advantage to invent original demonstrations, and will 
be able esily to do so. The solution of problems is similar 
to the establishment of propositions, and is accomplished by 
means of consecutive judgments of the same kind. After 
having mastered the instructions of the books, students may 
prosecute original investigations of a similar character to 
great advantage. Original reasoning in mathematics is as 
generally practicable as it is in other departments of know- 
ledge, and is necessary to the full development of the mental 
powers. It ought, therefore, to be prosecuted by evenr 
student, and in every department of this science ; and it is 
much better to investigate a more limited number of ob- 
jects, and investigate some of them originally, than to fol- 
low authors and instructors over larger fields of inquiry, 
without departing in any case from the particular lines of 
thought which they afibrd us. 

§ 271. One remarkable peculiarity in Algebraical reason- 
ing, is the prominence of the symbols, as objects of thought^ 
and the slight reference which is had to the quantities they 
represent. A letter having been made a symbol of a quan- 
tity, either known or unknown, is reasoned from and opera- 
tea upon as if it was the quantity ; and during the most 
protracted and complicated processes of reasoning, in making 
comparison after comparison, and drawing inference after 
inference, the quantities represented are hardly thought of. 
The entire demonstration is an argument respecting symbols, 
and the conclusion is a judgment concerning symbols, which 
the reasoner himself is often obliged to interpret by going 
back to the conditions of his theorem, and ascertaining it 
from those conditions. How is it possible to reason in this 
way without liability to continual errors 1 That it is possi- 
ble as a matter of fact, every body knows. Every Algebraic 
reasoner has full and continual experience of it ; neither is 
it an occasional mode of reasoning only ; it is common and 
almost universal. The reason of this is, that Algebraic 
symbols are perfect representations of things considered as 
quantities. If a is made the symbol 100, it represents a 
hundred perfectly, and adding, substracting, multiplying, or 
dividing it, are adding, substracting, multiplying, and 
dividing a hundred. A hundred is a definite quantity, and 
as such a single thing ; a its symbol is a single thing. But 
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there is another principle involved in these developments of 
reason which lies deeper in the nature of things. 

§ 272. The sjrmbol and thing signified have common 
properties, and whatever is proved concerning one considered 
with respect to those common properties, is equally true of 
the other. We may take a symbol, therefore, and investi- 
gate its relations to other symbols, in respect to properties 
and relations which are common to them and the things 
which they signify, and then transfer our conclusions to the 
things signified. This is, to a great extent, the actual pro- 
cess of the human mind in Algebraical reasoning. Symbols 
are treated as things, and reasoned about as such, and the 
conclusions arrived at, in regard to them, are transferred to 
other things considered as objects of the same kind, and as 
possessing similar properties and relations. The same thing 
18 done in Geometry, where actual lines, angles, trian- 
gles, circles, and other figures, are reasoned about ; and the 
conclusions respecting them transferred to other correspond- 
ing figures, which they represent and which have similar 
properties, so far as the arguments respecting them are con- 
cerned. 

§ 273. The general agreement of men in the perception 
of mathematical truth has long been a subject of remark. 
The demonstrations of Algebra and Geometry are not 
matters of debate. No body disputes them ; noboby calls 
them in question. A new demonstration is made out, and a 
new conclusion established. Men examine it, and are uni- 
versally convinced ; every mind grasps the truth, and 
acknowledges it. How different is this from many of the 
discoveries of truth in other departments of reasoning! 
Why are demonstrations so generally convincing, while the 
arguments which establish other varieties of truth so often 
fail of producing conviction 1 Why does the world 
acquiesce in the mathematical conclusions of men, and not 
in their judgments on other matters 1 To these questions it 
may be answered, that a portion of men's other conclusions 
are as generally acquiesced in as their mathematical ones. 
Hence many of the facts and principles which belong to 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Natural History, 
Civil History, Church History, and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, are objects of as general belief, and of as much 
uniformity of opinion, as the demonstrated relations of 
quantity 5 and the sphere of this generality and uniformity 
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of ideas, is oeing constantly extended in all departments of 
human knowledge. 

§ 274«. Although there are few protracted controversies 
in regard to any truths which have heen established by 
demonstrations, many of these truths are understood by few i 
and of those who understand them, some know them as 
truths which have been demonstrated^ ^d generally admits 
ted by mathematicians $ others from having demonstrated 
them by original processes of their own ; ^d othersi, ffom 
9 study of the demonstrations of previous discoverers. 

Among those not acquainted with the great systems of 
truth developed by mathematical reasoning, erroneous 
opinions in regard to the objects which they explain, ar« 
scarcely less frequent than on moral subjects. The know- 
ledge of quantity in its manifold amounts, forms, positions, 
combinations, and divisions, constitutes a large and impor- 
tant portion of human ideas. Some have more of this know- 
ledge, and others less, according to the skill and diligence 
with which they prosecute the attainment of it ; the length 
of time during which their investigations are prosecuted ; 
and the aids and facilities which they possess for prosecuting 
them successfully and rapidly. 

§ 275. The capacity for pursuing mathematical reason- 
ings belongs to all men who possess common sense ; and is 
a department of the general faculty of reason. All who 
possess ordinary intellectual powers, may be mathema- 
ticians ; and most may excel in the prosecution of mathe- 
matical studies, if they early engage in them, 9im} earnestly 
pursue them for considerable periods of time. Ideas of 
quantity are common to all men, and all are acu^ustomed to 
some degree of reasoning in respect to the objects of those 
ideas. Just in proportion to the extent and accuracy of their 
reasonings, is Loth the amount of their knowledge, and the 
development of their powers of acquiring it. Some become 
masters of Arithmetic, and acquire ability to reason cor- 
rectly and successfully on all propositions which belong to 
this art ; and to solve rapidly and accurately all its pro- 
blems. Others extend their knowledge to Geometry and 
Algebra, and become masters of those sciences i and others 
still, go into the higher departments of mathematical rea- 
soning, and explore the whole field of its ideas. This, how- 
ever, is done by few, and is the work of a life. 
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§ 276. Those who have devoted a large portion pf theif 
liy^es to mathematipal studies, have in some cases obtained 
a development of their powers of reasoning which has excited 
universal admiration. Euclid and Archimedes among the 
aBci^nt8, and Newton and La Place among the moderns, 
are examples of this. The accuracy and extent of tl^eir 
reasonings strike us with an^azen^ent, and give us new viewa 
of the majesty and might of the human intellect. The pro- 
positions which they demonstrated, and the problems which 
they resolved, are among the most glorious triumphs ol 
reason, and have unlopked the most profound mysteries of 
creation and Providence. They are not only points of illu- 
mination, but fountains and sources from which flow out 
vast rivers of knowledge. Each of their gr^at discoveries 
is the revelation of new fields of thought and inquiry, mi 
of new departments of interesting and useful kuowl^dge.. 

But these great men do not stand alone o^ ^ high plages 
of the universe* They soared with an eagle's win^, ^ad 
searched for the sublime and true with the sjj^^^f^st g^e of 
the eagle's eye. They seized on points pf observation, and 
developed sublime objects of reason which the hum^n mind 
had never reached before ; and became the high priests of 
their profession and benefactors of their race. But others, 
without number, have gone afler them, apd stand with them 
on those same exalted heights ; fully equal to them i^ eyery 
thing excepting the honors pf discovery. And the tides of 
discovery which commenced with them, are rolling on, ^nd 
on ; receiving fresh impulses from other mind$, l^ l^^ing 
to endless progressions of thought, and developmemt^ of truth 
without end. 

§ 277. Mathematical knowledge is in the highest degree 
useful, by means of the numerous practical purposes which 
it answers ; and the attainment of it is generally prosecuted 
with reference to those purposes. Men study Arithmetic 
that they may avail themselves of its princi|>]es and mer 
thods, in the various arts of civilized life, and in the various 
branches of industry. The same is true, to a great extent, 
of the higher branches of mathematics. They have their 
practical uses, which make them necessary to particular 
classes of men, and in the prosecution of particular branches 
cf business. Every branch of mathematics has been created 
to meet he exigencies of the human race, and to minister 
in some way to the promotion of human happiness. Thi^ 
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science is not therefore in any of its departments a merely 
speculative art, in which the mind operates without any 
reference to prsctical results ; hut is a means for the accom* 

Elishment of certain ends which are subservient to human 
appiness. In subserviency to these ends, and with a degree 
of devotion and intensity of interest proportioned to &evc 
importance, mathematical studies ought to be pursued. It 
is not possible for all to be profound mathematicians, neither 
is it necessary. The same principles apply to the exclusive 
prosecution of this science, and its affiliated arts, which apply 
to other sciences and other arts. It is not necessary for 
every man to be a skillful physician, or a profound divine, 
or an able lawyer. The great purposes of society are best 
answered by having a distribution of arts and sciences and 
professions to different persons, enabling each to be in a 
degree the servant of all, and all to be the servant of each ; 
and thus binding the whole together by mutual kind offices, 
all of which are necessary both to the individual and to the 
whole community. 

§ 278. It is often an occasion of regret that one individual 
cannot know every thing, and do every thing, and have all 
the springs of enjoyment in himself. But this is entirely 
foreign to the plan of the Creator ; and under the existing 
^stem of things can never be attained. It is the plan of 
God to make men instruments of good to each other ; and 
to make each, necessary to all ; and all, necessary to each. 
In the carrying out of this plan, each individual has his 
limited faculties, and the whole are furnished with objects 
for the exercise of their powers, so numerous, so extensive, 
and so useful both to the individual and to others, that they 
cannot attain their greatest conceivable prosperity and hap- 
piness in any department of rational enjoyment, without 
Ihe most extensive possible divisions of labors and offices, 
and the most extensive combinations of laborers. Just in 
proportion as labors are divided, and the entire powers of 
individuals concentrated on particular objects, will be their 
success in the prosecution of their objects ; and in propor- 
tion to the r umber of such laborers, and the variety of 
useful arts which they prosecute, will be the aggregate of 
happiness attained by the entire community. 

A similar arrangement no doubt prevails in heaven. It 
is an essential condition of the greatest happiness of finite 
beings ; and must therefore prevail in all worlds, and m all 
stages of the development both of virtue a]^d happiness. 
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Instead of repining, therefore, at the limitation of our tacul- 
ties, or indulging one feeling of regret that we cannot mo- 
nopolize every thing, and be independent of other beings, 
we ought rather to rejoice that we are harnessed into the 
society of millions, and capable of participating jointly 
with other holy beings, in the production of one common 
JBtock of infinite and eternal happiness, the whole of which 
will be at once the happiness of each and of all. 

4 279. Besides the direct purposes of mathematical know- 
lecqge in assisting us to make proper estimates of things, 
the study of this branch of learning is highly useful as a 
means of mental discipline, and of the improvement of the 
mental faculties for general purposes. A course of study 
and instruction in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and other 
branches of Mathematics, produces increased powers of 
attention, discrimination, comparison, and judgment gene- 
rally. This effect is so clear and decided, and so general, 
that hardly an instance can occur in which it is not apparent 
both to the student, and to others who are ^qu'ainted with 
him, ana have opportunities of observing his intellectual 
powers and habits, before and after such courses of study. 
An observation of this fact has led to the introduction of 
mathematical studies into all systems of liberal education ; 
and this department of learning is deemed to a considerable 
extent necessary, as a means of mental culture and disci- 
pline, independently of any practical purposes beyond this, 
to which it can be applied. The prosecution of this class 
of studies is useful as a means of intellectual improvement 
generally, but especially so, as a means of improving our 
powers of attention, discrimination, and judgment. 

In order, however, to be of the greatest use as a means 
of intellectual improvement, mathematics ought to be stu- 
died in connection with other departments of learning. 
A mere mathematician is not likely to be a good general 
reasoner, or a powerful thinker, on general subjects. His 
habits of attention will be too exclusive, and his ranges of 
thought too much restricted, to answer in the best manner 
the purposes of general reasoning. But if mathematics are 
studied in connection with other and different branches of 
learning and philosophy, and a proportionable attention is 
devoted to each, the greatest and most symmetrical develop- 
ment of the mental faculties will be secured, and all the 
legitimate purposes of mental discipline be most effectually 
accomplisheil. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

NATUKE AND OBJECTS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SSASOMINO* 

§ 280. The second variety of synthetical reasoning is that 
which belongs to the category of reality, and which relatet 
to things considered as causes and effects. It may appro- 
priately be denominated Philosophical Reasoning, becaose 
it is the sole instrument of philosophical discoveries, and 
the foundation and source of every department of philo- 
sophical knowledge. Like mathematical reasoning, it is 
principally synthetical, and has for its primary object the 
discovery of truth ; and subordinately to this the commu* 
nication of it, by the method of its discovery. 

Theory of Causes and Ejects, 

Ideas of causality and dependence are obtained at an 
early period of life, and are common to all men. We infer 
them directly from the sensations and consciousness, which 
constitute the first conditions of all our knowledge, and 
from all our subsequent ideas and affections. From sensa^ 
tions, we form ideas of something which experiences sensa- 
tions ; from thoughts, of some thing which thinks ; and from 
resistence, of some thing which resists j and so on. That 
which thinks is the cause of thought ; that which resists is 
the cause of resistance ; and so of all other known states 
and operations. Our primitive ideas of causes, therefore, 
relate to them as things which feel, think, resist, and sustain, 
the other states, and perform the other operations with which 
we become acquainted. Our perception of things as 
causes is derived from our ideas of things, as sensations, 
ideas, resistences, and other states and operations. We do 
not conceive of the being that thinks, as differing from 
thought in the manner that one entity or substance differs 
from another ; but we conceive of the thinking being, as 
thinking; 'the feeling being, as feeling; and the resisting 
being, as resisting ; and of the cause in all these cases, as 
having a permanent existence, and the phenomena as being 
states or effects of that existence. In the case of sensations 
of ^renistance ; we infer from the sensation two causes, one 
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mtemal, and the other external ; one the heing which is con- 
scious of resistance, and the other the being which it resists. 
We experience a resistance, and infer from it both a resist- 
ing and resited being. Resistance would not be possible if 
there was nothing for us to resist. Both the resisted and re- 
sisting being are conceived of as concurring in every case 
of resistance, and resistance is not conceivable or possible 
on any other hypothesis. Blank vacancy can neither make 
resistance, nor feel resistance i and a being capable of 
appreciating resistance, cannot experience it, except from a 
resisting object. 

§ ^1. The mind thus ascends from sensations and ideas, 
to ideas of things of a different order, considered as the 
Subjective causes of these phenomena. Sensations and 
ideas are transient and variable, but from them the mind 
forms ideas of beings which are permanent and essentially 
the same in all successive periods of time. This is the true 
origin of ideas of causes and effects, which have so much 
puzzled philosophers, and which have been accounted for 
so differently. It has been common to attribute the ideas 
of cause and effect, universally entertained by the human 
mind, to the succession of events, and especially to related 
orders of succession. This was generally done previous to 
the time of Hume ; and that acute reasoner clearly per- 
ceived and demonstrated the fallacy of such a deduction, 
aud proved, that on this hypothesis, no such relation could 
possibly be established. Notwithstanding the unanswerable 
objections of Hume, and the more profound investigations of 
Kant, indicating the true sources of human knowledge 
on this subject, the great mass of English and American 
metaphysicians still ding to the exploded doctrine of the 
origin of ideas of causation in the succession of events, and 
not in the nature of events. But succession of events is not 
causation ; and does not give causation. If this therefore, 
were our only source of information, in regard to this sub- 
ject, the skepticism of Hume would be the only sound 
philosophy. No matter in what stated orders events may 
succeed each other ; all that we can derive from this source 
is orders of succession, regular or irregular, according to 
the facts. But what we cannot derive from the succession 
of events, we can derive from the nature of events ; and it 
IS from the nature of events, that we infer by an original 
exercise of reason the existence of causes which operate and 
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are revealed m their production. This has not been done 
bj philosophers only, but by the human mind in all the 
different stages of its development, in all countries, and in 
all ages, and in the most constant and uniform manner. 
How philosophy could sd far and so long have overlooked it, 
is not a little surprising. But so it has been, and so it still 
i« to a very considerable extent ; and it has happened on this 
subject, as on many others, that the speculative theory of 
men has been one thing, and their practical theory 
another ; and that the former has been wrong, and the latter 
right. In practical philosophy, every man deduces his ideas 
of causes from events, not ftrom their succession in orders, 
either stated or occasional. 

§ 282. Things of every kind may be successive without 
possessing causality or dependence. Periods of time are 
successive, but preceding portions of it do not produce those 
which follow. Night succeeds day, and day night, and all 
the phenomena, both of mind and matter, are more or less 
successive. It is impossible, therefore, that mere succession 
should give us the least idea of causality or dependence. But 
when we contemplate actions and words, not as successive, 
but as actions and words, we are compelled to resolve the 
action into the thing which acts, and the state or condition 
of that thing, which constitutes its action ; and the event into 
the thing to which the event appertains, and the state or 
condition of the thing, which constitutes the event. This re- 
solution has the appearance of being an analysis, but it is 
really a deduction, by which we infer an agent from an 
action, and a subject to which an event appertains from an 
event. 

§ 283. If it is. asked why we infer an agent from an action, 
and a subject to which an event appertains from an event, 
the answer is, that such a supposition is required by the 
very conceptions of actions and events, as much as the sup- 
positions of time and space are required to the conceptions 
of bodies and of successive stages of action. Time and 
space are the essential conditions of bodies, and successive 
states of bodies, considered in respect to quantity; and 
causes or subjects are the essential conditions of actions and 
events, considered with respect to reality. We discover 
bodies, and infer the existence of space as the essential con- 
dition of the existence of bodies ; we discover successive 
itates and conditions, both of bodies and minds, and infer 
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the existence of time as the essential condition of their suc- 
cessive states and conditions ; and we discover actions and 
events ; and infer the existence of agents which perform 
actions, or subjects to which events appertain. Our per- 
ceptions of causes, therefore, are judgments of the same na- 
ture as our perceptions of space and time, and are equally 
certain. We know the existence of space and time, and 
we know with equal certainty and on similar grounds, the 
existence of causes, and the relations of causes and ej9*ects. 

§ 284. Minds and bodies are known as causes of certain 
operations in which they are concerned. Having discovered 
causes, we classify and divide them on the same principle 
as other objects. The principal classifications of them are 
the following : 

1. Subjective and objective 5 2. Immediate and remote ; 
3. Concurring and exclusive ; 4. Ultimate and final or ra- 
tional. 

Subjective and Objective Causes^ 

§ 285. Things are the subjective causes of all their own 
actions, states and conditions. Men are the subjective causes 
of their sensations, ideas, and a^ections ; of all their exer- 
cises of muscular power, both voluntary and involuntary, 
and of every state and condition of which they can be the 
subjects. Bodies are the subjective causes of all the states 
and conditions in which they exist, and of all the actions 
which they perform. 

Things are objective causes of all the states and conditions 
which they produce in other beings. Bodies are the objec- 
tive causes of sensations, and of all the effects which they 
produce in other bodies. These two classes of causes con- 
cur in the production of a large proportion of the pheno- 
mena which come under our observation in the natural 
world ; and in multitudes of cases, their relations to par- 
ticular effects, are pefectly similar as in action and r^-action, 
and in all mutual attractions and repulsions. The mutual 
attractions of the sun and earth, and of the earth and moon, 
are influences in which both the attracting bodies exercise 
an equal influence, and are subjective or objective causes of 
the phenomena, according to the relation in which they are 
contemplated. 
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Immediate and Rtmoh Causes, 

■ § 286^ Immediate causes are sub-divisions of the subjec- 
live and objective. An immediate cause is one which stands 
in immediate proximity to its effect ; and which concurg 
subjectively or objectively in producing it. Remote causes 
produce their effects indirectly, by means of other interme- 
diate ones. Thus, the sun is the immediate cause of the 
elliptical motion of the earthy and of the light and heat^f 
day, and the remote cause of vegetation and animal life, by 
means of the temperature which it produces. Men and 
things are the immediate causes of their own present actions 
and conditions, and of all the actions and conditions which 
they produce directly in other beings, and are the remote 
causes of all their future actions and conditions dependent on 
their previous actions, and of all the actions and conditions 
of other beings which depend remotely on their actions. 
Remote causality.is difiiicult, and in many cases impossible 
to be determined with precision. It can be traced, however, 
to a sufficient extent to make it an object of great practical 
importance in philosophical inquiries. A large part of our 
most valuable knowledge relates to this subject 

Concurring and Exclusive Causes, 

§ 287. Concurring causes are those which co-operate with 
others in producing effects, and which are not capable of 
prodilcing them alone. The sun and earth are concurring 
causes of the attraction which subsists between them ; the 
sun, air, earth and water are concurring causes of vegetation ; 
men and things are the concurring causes of the sensations, 
and other effects which they concur in producing. Most of 
the phenomena which things are concerned in producing, 
they produce as concurring causes. 

Exclusive causes are those which produce their effects 
without any concurring agency of other causes ; and com- 
prehend the absolute conditions of their effects. The only 
absolute, exclusive cause is God. A variety of subordinate 
causes, however, may be considered exclusive, in re- 
spect to others supposed to be capable of concurring 
with them in producing particular effects. Many causes are 
relatively exclusive, without being absolutely so. 
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UUimaU and Final Causes 

\ 288. Ultimate causes are the most remote to which 
effects can be traced. Men are the ultimate causes*of those 
effects which originate in human agency ; animals of those 
which originate in the agency of animals ; and material ob- 
ject! of those which originate in their agency ; and God is 
the ultimate cause of all events which originate in his 
agency. Inasmuch, however, as all created beings have de- 
rived their existence, and all the conditions of their exist- 
ence from him, God is the sole, absolute, ultimate cause of 
all other causes, and through them, and by his own direct 
agency, of all effects whatever. 

Final causes have respect to voluntary beings who 
act for the accomplishment of certain ends, and denote the 
ends of voluntary action. They concur in producing all 
the voluntary action that takes place, and are necessary to 
its production. All the voluntary action of God, men and 
animals is performed in pursuance of certain ends, and 
these ends are as necessary conditions of its performance, as 
agents are of actions, of any kind whatever, or as space is 
of bodies. 

These causes admit of being subdivided into many differ- 
ent classes, the most important of which are physical and 
voluntary. 

§ 289. The capacity of causes to produce effects is called 
powers ; and different causes have different powers, corres- 
ponding to the effects which they are capable of producing. 
Minds have powers of one kind ; bodies of another ; and idl 
the different species of minds and bodies are distinguished 
by some peculiarities in respect to their powers. 

Nature and Classification of Effects. 

$ 290. The nature of causes, considered as the essential 
conditions of actions and states of being, determines the na- 
ture of effects. An effect is a state or action of a cause, and 
the division and classification of effects is similar to that of 
causes. A knowledge of causes, however, involves that of 
effects ; and a knowledge of effects, that of causes ; and all 
knowledge terminates in that of causes, and the laws of 
causation. All effects may be generalized in two classes. 
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1. States of a subject ; 

2. Actions which terminate on ottier objects. 

This classification corresponds to that of cduses as sub- 
jective, and associate subjective and objective. 

States* and actions admit of being sub-divided into many 
different classes, the most important of which are physical 
and voluntary. A physical state or action is one which de- 
pends on the physical powers of the subject ; and a volun- 
tary state or action, one which depends on the will of the 
subject, and is produced directly by volition. Bodies are 
capable only of physical effects ; minds are capable both of 
physical and voluntary ones. Besides the above divisions, 
effects, like causes, may be considered as subjective or ob- 
jective ; immediate and remote ; concurring and exclusive; 
ultimate and subordinate. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OBSEBNATION, ANALYSIS, AND GENERALIZATION OF FACTS. 

§ 291. Effects are generalized for the common purposes 
of reasoning, under the title of facts. Facts denote things 
to be observed and accounted for, and do not involve any 
theory concerning their nature, except that they are opera- 
tions and manifestations of causes of some kind. They repre- 
sent both actions and states of being, though the word 
originally denoted actions chiefly, in which there is the 
operation both of a subject which acts, and of an object 
which is acted upon. Thus sensations, thoughts, muscular 
actions, the motions of the earth and heavenly bodies, and 
the compositions and decompositions of bodies, with all the 
phenomena of life and motion, are facts. 

§ 292. The first step to be taken in philosophical reason- 
ing is the observation of facts; and all our conclusions 
depend ultimately on facts. From the observed facts of 
iensation we infer the existence of bodies ; from the observ- 
ed facts of consciousness, that of minds ; and from the same 
Acts, and others taken in connection with our previous 
itoadusions, we infer all our knowledge. Our sensations 
ttod ideas are the first facts from which our reasonings com- 
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mence; from these we discover other facts; and reason 
from them, to others still, indefinitely. The whole system 
of ideas is conditioned on facts. We have conceptions of 
time and space as necessary and eternal. We cannot be 
mistaken in these conceptions. We know that t&ere are 
such things as time and space ; that there always have been 
such things ; and that there always must be ; and we regard 
these objects, therefore, as absolute, independent, uncondition- 
al, necessary, and eternal. We know that this is the nature 
both of time and space. But how do we know it 1 On 
what ground do we base these conclusions 1 What is the 
origin and reason of this faith 1 It seems to be supposed 
by some, that these ideas are a kind of innate furniture of 
the mind developed but not created ; but philosophy cannot 
accept of such a hypothesis. She demands a reason for 
them, and that demand must be met. Considered as facts, 
the conceptions of time and space have the mind for their 
subjective cause, as all other conceptions do, and in this 
respect do not differ from other conceptions. Considered as 
ideas, a species of facts which relate to things, and which 
depend on specific conditions ; these ideas have their specific 
conditions m previous and contemporaneous facts of sen- 
sation and consciousness ; but considered as ideas which 
relate to real objects, and not to merely imaginary ones, 
they have conditions belonging to the category of reality, 
from which we infer their existence in the same way and 
on the same principle, that we infer the existence of any 
thing. From the facts of sensation and consciousness we 
infer, first, the existence of definite spaces and times,- and> 
from these we infer unlimited and unalterable extensions 
both of spaces and times. How then do we know the exist- 
ence of space and time 1 We know it from sensations and 
consciousness, and from ideas dependent on these conditions. 
Are space and times objects of sensations and consciousness % 
Space and time are not objects either of sensation or con- 
sciousness ; but are the objects of ideas inferred from sen- 
sations and consciousness. What then is the ground of 
our belief that there are any such things as space and time t 
The grounds of our belief that there are such things as space 
and time, are sensatioifs and consciousness. Are we abso- 
lutely certain then that there are such things as space and 
time 1 We are perfectly certain of the existence and reality 
of these objects, but not absolutely. Our perceptions of 
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them being conditioned on our sensations and consciousness, 
are not absolute, but relative. Their certainty is precisely 
equal to the certainty and reality of our sensations and 
consciousness. If these are in the least degree uncertain, 
then weliave no certain knowledge whatever; and as these 
are the primary conditions of all our possible knowledge, 
certain knowledge is not possible or conceivable. 

§ 293. It is worth while, therefore, to inquire accurately 
into the nature of the primary facts of human experience, 
in order to know whether there is any such thing as know- 
ledge ; and if there is, to determine precisely its nature and 
limits. These facts are briefly comprehended in sensations 
and consciousness. The great question concerning these 
is, are they real facts, or is it possible that they may be 
merely supposed ones 1 Here are two suppositions ; one is, 
that the facts of human sensations and consciousness, which 
are the primary conditions of all ideas, and the primary 
grounds of all our judgments, comprehending the formation 
of our ideas of quantity, equally with those of '•eality, those 
of time and space equally with those of bodies and minds, 
are real ; and the other is that they are imaginary. That 
they are real is the universal judgment of the human mind. 
But we cannot take the testimony even of universal reason 
as a sufficient ground for our faith in this fundamental mat- 
ter. We want the evidence on which that testimony is 
based ; we demand not only what all men suppose them- 
selves to know on this subject, but how they know it ; and 
on what grounds they draw their universally agreeing con- 
clusion! Is it possible, then, that the primary facts of sen- 
sations and consciousness can be entirely imaginary, and 
the primary deductions of reason false 1 Is it possible 
that our sensations are not sensations, and not any thing 1 
Is it possible that our consciousness is not consciousness, and 
is not any thing 1 Is it possible that the very question 
which we are now considering is not a question, and that the 
very thought which I now have is not a thought, and not 
any thing 1 Reason answers no. This supposition is not 
possible, it contradicts every idea of possibility. It is as 
true as truth can be ; and as certain as certainty itself. Our 
experience, then, is a reality from which we ascend to all 
other realities, and the primary condition of all possible 
knowledge. It is an object of our knowledge, not of our 
opinions only, and serves as conditions of judgments, from 
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which we extend our discoveries indefinitely, both in space 
and time, and in the entire worlds of reality and possibility. 

Having established the validity of the primary facts of 
human experience, we infer that of all others, which are the 
legitimate objects of perception and 'judgment. Here, then, 
are objects and sources of knowledge, in numbers without 
number. 

§ 294^. But, admitting the reality of sensations and con- 
sciousness, it has been argued by some, that the primary 
perceptions of bodies and minds, may be erroneous, on the 
ground that the primary facts from which we infer them being 
mere states of mind, God is able to produce them by a direct 
agency of his own, without any intervention of second 
causes. If, therefore, God can produce sensations without 
any instrumentality of sensible objects ; sensations do not 
prove the existence of such objects ; and the external world 
may be a mere figment of the imagination ; and if God can 
produce sensations without minds to be their subjective 
causes, there may be no created minds ; and for aught that 
we can know, the whole supposed universe of matter and 
minds may be resolved into one absolute cause, and be but 
manifestations of God, and consist of him alone. This is 
the doctrine of the Pantheists, and absurd. as it seems, is 
held and taught by some of the ablest reasoners in modem 
times. It is not, therefore, a work of supererogation to in- 
quire into it, and estimate the grounds on which it rests. 

§ 295. Is God able to produce sensations by a direct 
agency of his own ] Of this there can be no doubt. The 
denial of it would be in contradiction to all consistent ideas 
of God, and would be without the least rational foundation. 

The fundamental assumption of the Pantheists, therefore, 
must be admitted. God has power to produce any particular 
sensation, and all the sensations that ever occur, by a direct 
agency of his own, and without any intervention of second 
causes^ he pleases ; he also has power to produce all the 
other effects ascribed to matter, according to the same laws 
and in the same modes in which they are now produced. To 
account, then, for sensations, and for all the facts belonging 
to the material world, we have two theories. One is the 
common theory of matter as a created cause, differing from 
God, deriving its powers from him, and depending on him ; 
and the other is the theory that God produces all these effects 
by direct azercises of his omnipotence, without any inter- 
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veittion of created objects. All the facts may be explained 
on either hypothesis ^ and that which refers them directly 
to God has the advantage of the greater simplicity. But 
does this supposition abolish the external world 1 Or does 
it resolvp. the external world into nothing, by resolving it 
into the Creator 1 Farthest possible from it. It not only re- 
cognizes an external world, but by resolving it into the 
Creator, it exhibits the creature matter as a manifestation of 
the Creator, and as involving an exercise of his transcendent 
powers, on the broad and sublime scale of the entire ma- 
terial universe. Does this resolution of the creature into 
the Creator, militate against any of the Divine attributes of 
wisdom and goodness 1 Not any. Does it conflict with the 
Scriptures 1 Not at all. 

§ 296. But does the hypothesis that God produces all the 
phenomena of matter without any intervention of other sub- 
stances prove that there is no such thing as matter 1 By no 
means. It only proves that on this supposition the pheno- 
mena of matter are manifestations of God, and that in these 
phenomena God is present and revealed in respect to the 
lowest known department of his infinite powers. Each body 
and each particle of matter, according to this theory, is a 
thing, constituted by a continual exercise of Divine power 
exerting the forces, which, according to the other theory, 
a second cause is supposed to exert. God, therefore, is in 
the thing and beyond it ; and the sense in which he is 
in it, is in no degree derogatory to his Divine majesty, but 
the reverse. It makes creation an exhibition of God, and 
one which reveals him as the immediate, sole, and absolute 
cause of all the operations in the material world. We stil] 
therefore have a valid and real external world ; and what 
we do not have on the other theory, we have a world re- 
vealing God as present, and operating, in all material ob- 
jects, from floating atoms, to rolling oceans, and extended 
continents; and according to this theory we still have 
things, each of which is a separate part of creation, exer- 
cising valid powers, but the sole subjective cause revealed 
in all these things and operating in all, is God. 

§ 297. But, how is it with sensations and ideas 1 Can 
God produce them without subjective causes different from 
himself 1 Is every sensation and every idea, an exercise of 
the Divine mind, and does it belong directly to the ultimate 
cause of all things, or do these exercises belong to agents 
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having a separate existence % That they belong to agents 
having a separate existence, considered with respect to each 
other, and considered with respect to the external world, 
there is no room to doubt. Every material object, and 
every particle of matter, has a separate existence, consid- 
ered with respect to other bodies, and other particles. But 
the question is, whether every mind, and all minds, have an 
existence separate from God { or whether the Divine mind, 
which has been shown to be capable of fulfilling all the 
conditions of matter by its own direct exercises of power, is 
also capable of fulfilling all the conditions of created minds 1 
The peculiar qualities of created minds are capability of 
sensations, ideas, affections, and acts of will. Each mind 
has its own exclusive powers, and its own exclusive sensa- 
tions, ideas, affections, and acts of will. Can these powers 
be exercised directly by the Divine mind 1 Is it God that 
feels in sensations ] Is it God that thinks in ideas 1 Is it 
God that loves, and hates, and wills 1 Is the supposition 
that God is the sole agent in all these exercises and states of 
being, possible or conceivable 1 

§ 298. It admits of serious doubts whether this supposition 
is conceivable ; and if conceivable, it cannot be reconciled 
with the facts of human experience and observation, re- 
specting moral agency, or with the doctrines, both of the 
Scriptures and of reason, on these subjects. But, it may be 
asked, how the other hypothesis is conceivable ; and whether 
the admission that G^ may be the sole agent in all the 
operations of matter, does not require a similar admission in 
regard to the operations of minds 1 

Is the separate existence of minds conceivable! Cer- 
tainly it is, just as much as the existence of God is con- 
ceivable. The conception of some cause which is exercised 
in producing phenomena, is forced upon us ; and from 
proximate causes, we ascend to a first cause. Having formed 
a conception of the first Cause, other causes of a like cha- 
racter, but with limited powers, are perfectly conceivable. 
But the question still returns, how is the creation of causes 
separate from the Creator conceivable 1 The creation of 
matter is conceivable by simple and stated exercises of Di- 
vine power from given points, according to established 
laws ; giving us the material world, both with its atoms and 
aggregates ; its simple elements, and its numerous combina^ 
tioas. Of these the structures of the visible world can b^ 
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built, and it is conceivable that theie structures may be of 
infinite varieties, in respect to the attenuation of their ele- 
ments ; so that some, for aught that we know, may exist as 
much more ethereal, than the corporeal body, as light is 
more ethereal than lead, or air than gold. 

§ 299. It is conceivable that minds consist of structures, 
having all the essential properties of matter in a state of 
most ethereal sublimation, and having superadded powers 
of sensation, thought, affection and will, as secondary en- 
dowments, and original powers, and not as exercises of Di- 
vine power. Such a hypothesis is a modification of mate- 
rialism. But the materialism which it involves, is of a 
nature sufliciently refined to answer the purposes of its 
adoption, and of reason. 

But if created minds are conceivable as organizations of 
an ethereal structure of material atoms, may not the ele- 
mentary particles which compose these structures, and the 
elementary particles of all bodies be atoms which exist 
separate from the Divine mind, and which possess their 
powers as original endowments received from God, but 
residing in a subject separate from him I Certainly this 
may be. No man can demonstrate the contrary ; no one 
can know the contrary i and it is a circumstance not a little 
in favor of this hypothesis, that it is the general doctrine of 
the human mind ; the other being a hypothesis of Philoso- 
phers only. We conclude, therefore, that on every con- 
ceivable hypothesis, the external world is a reality, and that 
minds are beings, having an existence separate from the 
Creator, and forming no part of the Divine existence. 

^ 300. Having fully established the reality of things, we 
proceed to discuss the observation and analysis of them. 
We observe things by exercising our powers of observation 
upon them, according to their nature. Visible objects we 
observe by looking at them ; tangible objects by feeling of 
them ; audible objects by listening to them ; and objects of 
consciousness and reasoning, by exercising our conscious- 
ness and reasoning upon them. Observation, however, 
does not comprehend protracted reasonings, but is restricted 
to the direct exercises of perception, and to intuitive judg- 
ments. Its true office is, to furnish intuitive judgments, and 
perceptions, which we may use for direct practical purpo- 
ses, from which we may reason, and by means of which we 
may prosecute the attainment of knowledge to an indefunite 
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extent. Several important branches of knowledge are 
deduced almost entirely from observations, and consist of 
little more than a statement and generalization of facts. 
This is the case with natural history. The natural history 
of birds is a description of birds as they appear to the 
eye, and as far as their habits and characters are matters of 
observation. The same is true of the natural history of 
quadrupeds, insects, and other creatures. Botany, Anato* 
my, and Physiology, are also chiefly sciences of observa- 
tion. The same character belongs in some degree to 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy, though 
by no means in the same degree as to the Natural 
Sciences. Mental and Moral Philosophy are, to some ex- 
tent, sciences of observation, though they open wide fields 
for the discovery of truth by the successive deductions of 
reason. Geography and History are almost entirely sciencef 
of observation. 

§ 301. Correct and accurate observations require habits 
of strict analysis and careful discrimination. Every thing 
ought to be distinguished from every thing else, and to be 
made a distinct object of thought. Complex objects ought 
to be resolved into simple ones, and all their elements 
noticed and considered separately. Thus in observing an 
animal, we ought to distinguish all his parts, and all the 
known purposes of those parts, all his habits and actions, 
and all the facts pertaining to his existence. The same 
thing ought to be done in observing a plant, or any other 
object which we wish to investigate. 

Other things being the same, the extent of our knowledge 
of objects is proportionable to the number and accuracy of 
our observations. But every thing belonging to objects is 
not equally important. We may know many things about 
them and yet fail of learning other things which might be 
of the greatest use to us. We ought, therefore, to observe 
objects with a view to discover their useful or injurious 
properties and operations, and to turn our knowledge of 
them to account in the promotion of the general happiness 
of the warld. In order to be sure that our observations are cor- 
n ct, we ought often to repeat them, and in all cases of 
great importance and difficulty to commit them to writing. 
Inaccurate observations have led to a vast number of erro- 
neous theories, and in their ultimate results have multiplied 
delusions without end. It is the business of an observer 
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to see thinge as they are, not as they might be supposed to 
be. 

^ 302. Experiments are* expedients for extending the 
field of our observatton and placing objects in conditions 
which do not occur by other means. Chemistry is studied 
and taught principally by experiments. 

Some parts of Natural Philosophy may be studied and 
taught to great advantage in the same way ; these sciences 
are often called experimental sciences, on account of the 
great use which is made of experiments in discovering and 
teaching their principles. The great service which Lord 
Bacon rendered to the cause of modern science, consisted 
mainly in the clear and convincing manner in which he 
inculcated the necessity of observation and experiment as 
a means of the advancement and perfection of human 
knowledge. Men previous to his time had so far mistaken 
the road to knowledge, that many supposed the whole sys- 
tem of truth was to be reasoned out by syllogisms from 
those general ideas which are the common property of the 
whole human race. During the dark ages the human mind 
was in a great measure shut up to this unprofitable busi- 
ness ; and the organon of Aristotle was mistaken for an 
exclusive engine of unlimited discovery and advancement 
in knowledge. Lord Bacon proposed a New Organon of 
reasoning from facts, and of ascending from particular ob- 
servations to general conclusions, and demonstrated that this 
was the only possible mode of the original discovery of 
truth and of the attainment of useful knowledge. The success 
which has attended this mode of investigation, sufficiently 
establishes the wisdom of its adoption. The progress of 
discovery has been incessant ; the arts of civilized life 
have been incredibly improved, and extensive and valuable 
sciences have been called into existence by the organon of 
observation and induction. 

§ 303. Much has been done to eirtend the empire of 
truth, and to dissipate thick clouds of error and delusion 
which had rested for ages on the human mind. But the 
whole work is not yet accomplished. Science is not yet 
perfected, and the pestilential mists of error are not yet 
entirely removed from the habitations of men. They per- 
vade whole quarters of the globe, and shroud millions in 
Egyptian darkness j and in the most brilliantly illuminated 
parts of Christendom thev hold an empire over reason and 
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imaginatioii, and through them over the hearts and destinies 
of men, which is attended with immeasurable evil. 

In all the great departments of philosophy, observation 
and analysis ought to be prosecuted with the greatest care, 
and to the greatest possible extent. This is demanded in 
the science of matter, and in the investigation of material 
objects. It is still more necessary in the sciences of mind 
and morals, and in many of the practical arts. What is 
ordinarily called a knowledge of human nature, or a know- 
ledge of the world, consists, to a great extent, of the re- 
sults of careful and extended observations of men and man- 
ners. Accurate observations put us in possession of a vast 
amount of valuable knowledge, and lay foundations for still 
greater accessions to our stores, by serving as principles 
from which to reason, in the prosecution of new discoveries. 
Errors of observation have been common in all ages ; and 
have been a fruitful source of numerous other errors ^ but 
they are capable of being universally and perfectly cor- 
rected by repeated and accumulated observations. We are 
capable of availing ourselves of the observations of others 
in many cases where it is impossible to make observations 
ourselves, or to prosecute them to the extent that we 
wish. Millions are at work in this department of investi- 
gation, and are contributing both to increase the amount 
of knowledge actually attained by the collective mind of 
the human race, and to multiply materials for other dis- 
coveries. 

§ 304. Besides cultivating habits of accuracy, we ought, 
as far as possible, to be select in the objects of our observa- 
tions, and to confine our attention to those which we can 
observe to the best advantage. A division of labor is 
necessary in this department as well as in others. Obser- 
vations directed to a few objects may lead to accurate and 
satisfactory information, when, if we had greatly extended 
the sphere of our observations, we should have understood 
nothing properly. Profitable objects for observation are 
within the reach of every one, and if a proper interest in 
making observations is excited, and the mind is properly 
directed and steadily and perseveringly applied, invaluable 
information will be obtained. But whatever other facts we 
observe or pass unnoticed, those which pertain to our re- 
spective pursuits, and on which hang the great interests of 
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this life and the next, ought to be the objects of our con- 
tinual and earnest attention. 

^ 305. Haying observed and analyzed facts, our next 
business is to generalize and particularize them according 
to their similarities and diversities. A correct observation and 
analysis of them comprehends an attention to all that particu- 
lar and general properties, and can hardly be separated, even 
in idea, from a classification of them corresponding to these 
properties. The principles of generalization have been 
already explained, and the explanation need not be repeated. 
The classification of facts ought to be made on the same prin- 
ciples as that of other objects, and is demanded equally by 
the fundamental laws of thought. This classification is 
universally made to some extent, but has not been com- 
pleted in any single instance to the perfect satisfaction of 
all minds. The classifications of different persons agree in 
many respects, and in many respects they differ. The points 
of agreement embrace a wide field of useful knowldge, and 
the points of disagreement embrace another additional field, 
where correctness and certainty are in multitudes of cases 
extremely desirable, and would be in the lightest degree 
useful. 

§ 306. Incorrect generalizations imply incorrect think- 
ing, and assume that there are similarities and diversi- 
ties in the objects of thought, which do not exist. This is 
a disadvantage in a speculative point of view, but still more 
so in a practical point of view. In applying objects to the 
accomplishment of the great purposes of their existence, 
we need to have precise and accurate conceptions of them. 
Otherwise we shall bestow on one object regards due 
to another, and use one object for purposes which can be 
accomplished only by others. 

The most common errors in the analysis of facts are the 
following : 1. To resolve them into elements which they do 
not contain ; 2. To resolve them into proximate elements 
and not into their ultimate ones ; 3. To omit some essential 
element or to add something to their essential elements. 

§ 307. The first error has been generally committed by 
resolving perceptions of external objects into sensatibns, and 
perceptions of the mind into consciousness. Sensations are 
not the elements of perceptions of external objects, neither 
are acts of consciousness the elements of ideas of ourselves 
as sentient and thinking beings. Perceotions are genenlly 
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different from sensations and can be resolved onlj into per- 
ceptions ; as sensations can be resolved only into sensations ; 
motions, into motions ; and spaces and times, into spaces 
and times. Sensations and ideas do not agree in having the 
same common elements, except as they are states of the 
same subject and answer, to some extent, common purposes. 
§ 308. The second error is committed by resolving virtue 
into agreement with relations. Virtuous actions are a 
species of facts which are in agreement with the relations sus- 
tained by the agent to other beings. Filial virtue is in 
agreement with the filial relations, parental and conjugal 
virtues are in agreement with the parental and conjugal 
relations, and creature virtue is in agreement with the 
creature relations. But what does agreement mean \ It 
means that the things have some element or property in 
common, and which belongs to both. Thus cloths agree 
in color, when they are both of the same color 5 they agree 
in fineness, when they are equally fine ; in firmness, when 
they are equally firm ; and in durableness, when they are 
equally durable. So of other objects. On the supposition 
then, that virtue consists in agreement with the relations 
of the subject to other beings, what is the element which 
they have in common 1 What are the elements which be- 
long in common to the filial relations and filial virtues 1 
the parental relations, and parental virtues 1 and the 
creature relations, and creature virtues 1 Do actions have 
any thing in common with relations'! Do dispositions to 
act have any thing in common with relations 1 They do not. 
They are things of entirely different kinds, and their only 
common properties are those yrhich belong to them as 
things. There is no element in atf action which belongs to 
it in common with a relation, excepting the general one, 
by which we regard it as a thing, or as a thing sustaining 
certain relations to other things, and capable of being 
classed as a good thing, a bad thing, an indifferent thing ; 
and so on. When strictly interpreted, therefore, the reso- 
lution of virtue into agreement with relations involves a 
false analysis ; and is a resolution of it into elements which 
do not exist in it, and of which it is not constituted. But if 
it is claimed that though virtue does not possess any ele- 
ments in common with relations, it agrees with them in 
purpose and design and can be accounted for on the prin- 
ciples of such agreements, we answer that this is omy a 
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proximata analysis in which virtue is resolved into itself con- 
sidered without respect to its purpose and design, and its pur* 
pose and design ; and it leaves both of these elements unde- 
fined. It neither shows what virtue is, considered apart from 
its purpose and design, nor does it show what the purpose of 
virtue is, otherwise than by limiting it to the purpose of rela- 
tions. But the purposes of relations are various and diversified, 
and some of them are, in many respects, the very opposite 
of others. The resolution of virtue, therefore, into actions 
having an agreement with the relations, if not entirely 
erroneous, is but a proximate analysis leaving the inquirer 
still farther from precise and accurate views of his subject, 
than he was when he started. All analyses which resolve 
virtue into benevolence or self love, are erroneous by 
taking proximate elements instead of ultimate ones, and by 
the omission of other essential elements. 

§ 309. The consideration of facts embraces, to some ex- 
tent, that of causes ; and one of the most important classifi- 
cations which we make of them, is that, in which we refer 
different contemporaneous and successive facts to different 
similar and dissimilar causes. All the actions and states 
of different, real, or supposed beings, are comprehended in 
separate classes, according to their supposed agreements 
and diversities in respsct to origin ; and are generally de- 
nominated the actions or states of their supposed subjects. 
Thus all the actions of men are distinguished as human ac- 
tions ; all those of animals, as animal actions ^ and all 
those of bodies, as the actions of material objects ; and the 
supposed actions of each particular object, are attributed 
to him or it alone, to the exclusion of all other objects. 

§ 310. Every quality^of an action, and every relation, 
either subjective or objective, by which it agrees with other 
actions, or differs from others, may become a principle of 
classification. The qualities generally fixed upon for this 
purpose are those from which actions derive their chief im- 
portance and significancy. On this principle we divide 
actions into voluntary and involuntary. Voluntary actions 
are those which depend on an exercise of will, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, such as the words and muscular actions 
of men and animals. Involuntary actions are those which 
do not depend on the will of the agent, such as the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and all the changes and states of 
bodies. 
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§ 311. Voluntary actions are diyided into ii;ioral and not 
moral. The voluntary actions of animals are not moral ac- 
tions ; a large proportion of the voluntary actions of men 
are distinguished from their other voluntary actions, and 
those of animals, as moral voluntary actions. 

Moral actions are divided into right and wrong, or mor- 
ally good and morally evil. The qualities of actions, on 
which these divisions and sub-divisions are founded, are 
the most important qualities of those actions to which they 
belong. To understand voluntary actions, we must under- 
stand them as voluntary ; to understand moral actions, we 
must understand them as moral actions ; and to understand 
morally good and morally evil actions, we must understand 
them as morally good and morally evil. 

The classifications of facts which have been particularly 
adverted to, in the foregoing sections, are those which have 
respect to the most general purposes of reasoning. But sub- 
ordinate classifications almost innumerable, are i^quisite for 
subordinate purposes, and are made on principles adapted 
to those purposes. 

The classification of actions is prosecuted to some extent 
by all men, on the same principle as that of other facts. 
Children no sooner attain the exercise of reason, than 
they begin to exercise it in operations of this kind. The 
most rude and illiterate tribes of the human race, practice 
within the limited sphere of their observations the same 
modes of classification, which constitute the highest perfec- 
tion of philosophy. These very modes of classification 
which are natural to men, and which all men pursue, to 
some extent, and in an imperfect manner, it is the business 
of philosophy to complete and carry forward, to their most 
remote results and generalizations. There is no place for 
observation or generalization to stop. They are methods 
which admit of being extended indefinitely, till the contin- 
gent is lost in the absolute, and the finite in the infinite. 
The most acQjirate observations, the most refined analysis, 
and the most extensive generalizations of philosophy, are 
but the completion and perfection of those processes which 
are entered upon, to some extent, by every human mind. 

§ 31'2. The precise nature of moral actions generally, and 
that of right and wrong actions, into which all moral actions 
are divided, have long been matters of dispute among meta- 
physicians. They are matters, however, which the univer- 
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•al mind of the humaA race has decided upon with great 
cleameM, so far as the purposes of division and classification 
are concerned. Moral actions are a species of facts which all 
men have agreed in distinguishing from other facts, and 
which they have observed analyzed and classified, according 
to the established and well defined principles of generaliza- 
tion. There is no department of observation and generali* 
zation, from which more valuable information is to be 
gained. This department of the field of knowledge has 
been less thoroughly explored than most others, and its 
treasures less developed. 

^ 313. During the last two hundred years, the mind of 
almost the entire civilized word has been turned away from 
the facts which are the foundations of mental and moral 
science, to those of physical science. The natural world 
has been much more thoroughly explored, than the mental 
and moral world. Actions have been objects of study, to 
some extent, but that study has not been directed to observ- 
ing, analyzing, and classifying them. It has overlooked and 
spumed all minute analysis, and all nice discriminations, 
and has dealt chiefly in general deductions fj^m general 
truths, which were generally received. The precise nature 
of moral actions is not to be learned by analytical deductions 
from general truths, but by accurate observation and analy- 
sis, and generalizations founded on such observations. After 
exploring continents and oceans, creating new departments 
of natural history, and constructing numerous physical sci- 
ences I and after the great progress which has been made in 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, and other arts, 
by a system of strict and accurate observation and analysis, 
it seems to be high time for the mind to be turned in upon 
itself and its own actions, to see what discoveries are pos- 
sible in this department of knowledge, by the same means 
which have been so successful in reasoning from the facts of 
the external world. 

§ 314. The method of observation and analysis has been 
an organ of continual discoveries in the natural world, and 
the application of it to the explanation of natural phenome- 
na constituted a brilliant era in the history of the physical 
sciences. But amid the absorbing interest awakened m the 
study of facts pertaining to matter, facts still more important 
and interesting, and equally numerous, pertaining to the 
mind aad character, have been in a great measure over- 



looked. From facts pertaining to the mind, the whole phi- 
losophy of the mind must be developed. Facts are not want- 
ing for this purpose. They exist in sufficient numbers and 
varieties to form the basis of a liberal and highly useful 
science, and from them alone can a true development of 
mental science take place. Of all the facts which pertain 
to Ihe mind, the most important are its moral actions. These 
have awakened a degree of interest, in all ages, and are des* 
tined to awaken a continually increasing interest till they 
shall be generally understood, to an extent which has sel- 
dom yet been attained by the most enlightened minds. It 
IB one of the principal misfortunes of ignorance, to suppose 
thai, all useful knowledge is embraced within the contracted 
sphere of its ideas. Men do not usually appreciate the 
value of any species of knowledge till it has been obtained 
and applied to useful purposes. Imperfect as the general 
knowledge of mankind is, on the subject of moral actioBs^ 
it cmswers many purposes of the greatest usefulness, vkA 
exerts a commanding influence on the development of our 
intellectual and moral powers, and in the promotion or 
destruction of oar happiness. 

Just in proportion as moral actions shall be more accu- 
rately observed, and more correctly reasoned from aTid un- 
derstood, the more extensive will our knowledge of them 
become, and the greater will be our ability to subordinate 
our moral agency to the promotion of the happiness, both 
of ourselves and others. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

NATURE AND GENEBAUZATION OF MOBAL ACTIONS. 

& 3191 The classification of actions, as voluntary and not 
▼oluntary, is founded in distinctions which are obvious, and 
concerning which there is no room for debate. The sub- 
division of voluntary actions into moral and not moral, de- 
Sends on properties which are less obvious and less easily 
efined, but which are universally apprehended to a suffi- 
cient extent to answer most of the purposes of practical rea- 
son. The voluntary actions of animals and insects, and 
those of children, together with many of the actions of adult 
persons, are generally reckoned as not moral, and in the es- 
timates which we form of them, are not regarded as moral 
actions. This is true, not of a few only, but of the great 
mass of the human family ; and is in accordance with the 
deductions of universal reason. Men generally have passed 
judgments upon voluntary actions as moral and not moral, 
and have divided them as above indicated. What is the 
ground of this division 1 What is the generic peculiarity 
which distinguishes moral actions from those which are not 
moral % What is the specific difference between the moral 
voluntary actions of men, and the not moral voluntary ac- 
tions of men ; and the moral voluntary actions of men, and 
the not moral voluntary actions of animals, insects and 
children 1 It is generally admitted that there is a difference ; 
but what that difference is, and where it is, are matters of 
earnest, and often of angry debate ; and of protracted and 
acrimonious controversy. The difference cannot be in the 
fact of the actions being voluntary ; for this is common to 
moral actions, and to those which are not moral ; it cannot 
be in the action itself; for the not moral action of the ani- 
mal may be of the same kind as the moral action of the 
man. A dog may do good or evil, without having his ac- 
tions recognized as possessing any moral character ; and a 
man may be considered as morally good or morally evil in 
performing the same actions, showing, both that moral good- 
ness does not belong to the action for what it is in itself, 
and that goodness is different from moral goodness, and is 
related to it as a genus to the species. Let us now review 
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our position, and see precisely to what point we have ad- 
vanced. We beean with dividing facts into actions and 
states ; and then divided actions and states in voluntary and 
involuntary actions and states. We then divided voluntary 
actions into moral and not moral, or morally good actions, 
and morally evil actions ; distinguishing morally good ac- 
tions as a species of good actions, and morally evil actions, 
as a species of evil actions. We resolve, therefore, the 
question concerning the nature of moral actions into the 
two questions concerning the nature of that class of good 
actions, of which we predicate moral goodness ; and of 
that class of evil actions of which we predicate moral evil. 
Our ultimate distinction, therefore, is between goodness, 
and moral goodness ; and evil, and moral evil. 

§ 316. Good and evil are generic terms, and denote either 
happiness or misery ; or things which have some subvervi- 
ency to happiness or misery; and in thek generic and 
highest sense, they denote happiness and thmgs which are 
conducive to happiness on the whole ; and misery and 
things which are conducive to misery on the whole. Vol- 
untary actions may all be distributed to one or other of 
these classes, and those which constitute happiness, or the 
means of happiness on the whole, be denominated good ; 
and those which constitute misery, or the means of misery 
on the whole, be denominated evil. Having made this 
distribution of actions as good and evil, we cannot stop 
here, but are obliged to take another step, and distinguish a 
part of good actions from the rest as morally good, and a 
part of evil actions from the rest as morally evil. The 
question now is concerning the ground of this last gene- 
ralization. What is the element which must be added to a 
good voluntary action, to make it morally good 1 And 
what is th6 corresponding element, which must be added 
to a bad voluntary action, to make it morally bad 1 What 
is there in the morally good voluntary action of a man, 
which is not in the same action when performed by an 
animal 1 

§317. The only difference conceivable, is one which has 
respect to the final cause or purpose of the action, as part 
of a scheme of general and permanent good, which is 
characteristic of the good moral agent, and the absence of 
this great idea, in the case of the not moral agent. 
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The tendency of the human mind to generalization lead* 
the whole human race to generalize every class of its ideas. 
Among these ideas are those of natural good and evil, the 
objects of which are all referred to their respective classes. 
From ideas of partial good we deduce ideas of general 
good ; from ideas of inferior good, those of superior good ; 
n*om ideas of temporal good, those of eternal good ; and so 
on. All these deductions terminate in ideas of the greateal 
possible good, embracing as its subjects one and all who 
comply with its essential conditions. The idea of the 
greatest possible good cannot be the good of one or a fewj 
and cannot have any other limitations than those which are 
created by its essential conditions. It must, thereibre, be 
the good of one consistently with that of all, and the good 
of all consistently with that of each ; and also the good of 
the present consistently with that of the i\iturey and infe* 
rior good in i||)bordination to superior, and in consistency 
with the greatest possible degrees and amounts of good on 
the whole. Actions performed in pursuance of this great* 
est good are morally right ; beings which are not capable 
of forming conceptions of this great object of moral action 
are not capable of performing morally good actions ; and 
all moral actions which are performed on any other princi- 
ple, than that of subserviency to the greatest good, Or on 
any principle inconsistent with it, are morally wrong. 
They are wrong in their purpose and end, even when they 
are naturally good ; but they generally agree in being both 
naturally and morally evil. 

We thus arrive at a solution of the question concerning 
the nature of moral actions in general, and of right and 
wrong actions in particular, by the strictest methods of ob- 
servation, analysis, and generalization. We find actions 
universally generalized, while the principles of this gene- 
ralization have been subjects of dispute. All men have re- 
cognized the distinction of moral actions ; and of right 
moral actions, and wrong moral actions ; but great diversi- 
ties and contrarieties of opinion have prevailed respecting 
the grounds of these distinctions and the precise qualities 
on which they depend. 
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Epieurean System of Virtue, 

§ 318. Erroneous theories of virtue have generally been 
founded in theological errors. The ancient Epicureans, 
and some infidels in modem times, have made virtue consist 
in utility on the scale of the present life ; and have regarded 
certain a<^tions and certain systems of actions as virtuous, 
Or otherwise, according as they are subservient to the tem- 
po]*al prosperity and happiness of men, or the reverse* 
This system excludes all consideration of a future state, 
and of an endless progression of good and evil, and furnishes 
nb such thing as infinite and boundless good or evil to be 
objects of humafi regard. Its good is limited, partial, and 
uncertain ; and its evil of the same character. The inter- 
ests which it recognizes are conflicting and jarring interests, 
which bring men into inevitable collision and conflict with 
one another, and embrace no boundless, soul satisfying ob-. 
jects eithet of joy or sorrow, of hope or fear. 

The. incorrectness of such a theory and its perfect inade- 
quacy to give us any consistent system of virtue, or any 
certain and invariable principles of right and wrong, are too 
obvious to require comment. A system of Atheism is in- 
compatible with any consistent and true system of virtue. 
If there is not a virtuous God, no practicable system of 
virtue is possible. There may be such a thing in theory, 
but there cannot be such a thing in fact. 

Stoic System of Virtue. 

§319. A more plausible, but scarcely less erroneous, 
theory of virtue, is that of the Stoics, who, without dis- 
tinguishing between infinite and finite, universal and par- 
tial, temporary and permanent good, made virtue not the 
principle of the greatest happiness only, but the principle 
of all happiness, and denied that there was any good but 
virtue. 

The Stoic system did not separate happiness from virtue, 
but confounded it with virtue, making the cause and effect 
the same. This led to some inconsistences in their state- 
ments, and to apparent and real contradictions, and has 
been the occasion of their being often misunderstood. 
Cicero expounds the Stoic system both as a system of hap* 
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piness, ana a system of the contempt of happiness. Othen 
nave done the same, and have done it correctly, because 
the system involves these contradictions as its fundamental 
elements. 

Virtue, according to them, disdained any subserviency 
to happiness, and at the same time was the principle of 
all true happiness. " Virtue," according to them, " was a 
resolute, appropriate state of mind, making those praise- 
worthy in whom it exists ; and by itself, and of its own 
accord, even utility being separated from it, praiseworthy.'* 
The above is from Cicero. Strictly interpreted, this state* 
ment makes virtue a principle of glory, rather than a prin- 
ciple of happiness. Its distinguishing quality is praisewor- 
thiness, and its effect rendering the subjecfVho practices it 
^praise worthy. But if we admit that virtue is to be loved 
and practiced for its praiseworthiness, and not for its happi- 
ness, we may still inquire, why is virtue praiseworthy] 
.and what good is there in its praiseworthiness 1 Is virhie 
praiseworthy for nothing 1 The praise which we give to 
other objects, we give on specific grounds, and for valid 
reasons. Do we praise virtue without reason 1 Is it pos- 
sible for the human mind to regard virtue as good, without 
regarding it as good for some purpose 1 And if the good- 
ness of virtue is goodness for some purpose, what is its pur- 
pose 1 

§ 320. But the doctrine of Cicero and the Stoics respect- 
ing the praiseworthiness of virtue independently of its 
utility, admits of two different interpretations, according 
to the meaning which is attached to the word utility. If 
utility means any possible subserviency to happiness, either 
individual or social, and is to be interpreted in this wide 
extent, then Cicero teaches, as a doctrine of the Stoics, 
that virtue is praiseworthy, independently of any relation 
which it has to happiness. 

But this is not his meaning. That great philosopher 
knew and admitted what Christian divines have since denied 
on his supposed authority, that virtue and true happiness 
were indissolubly united, and that virtue is the only and 
all-sufficient means of happiness. The utility against which 
Cicero contended, was a time-serving utility, founded in 
limited and partial views, not a utility on the whole. Vir- 
tue, according to him, was the only thing that was useful 
' on the whole and real happiness was the effect of virtue. 
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of virtue alone ; an effect that followed virtue, independent 
of gods and men, and even of Fate itself, the great supreme 
of the Stoic system. 

That the Stoics had some just conceptions of virtue, there 
can be no doubt. Such conceptions are common to all men 
and all ages. The very men who denounce the system of 
truth, and of the Scriptures, by a blessed inconsistency 
common to error ists, virtually admit this very system in au 
their set discourses, in which they urge the adoption and 
practice of virtue on their fellow men ; and in the discus- 
sion of every class of particular virtues. 

The doctrine of the Stoics, however, while it contained 
much that was true, contained also not a little that was false. 
Their entire system of virtue had a natural and necessary 
alliance with their doctrine of Fate. They admitted but 
one Almighty being, and that being was Almighty Fate. 
The decrees of Fate were arbitrary and irresistible. Gods 
and men had only to submit. From this dark, dreary point, 
their system of ethics took its departure y and its first doc- 
trine was, that virtue in itself, independently of all external 
things, and of all conceivable effects, and independently of 
gods, men, and Fate, was the souFs only resource, and its 
all-sufficient happiness. 

A sublime conclusion and a truly logical deduction from 
all that they could learn of themselves, taken in connection 
with their fundamental error of the absolute sovereignty 
and supremacy of Fate ! For in the hands of a blind and 
inexorable destiny which distinguished not between the 
good and the evil, but dealt out desolation and death to the 
whole, in its own times, and in its own ways, without order, 
without compassion for the suffering, without justice for 
the injured, what other system could be imagined on which 
the heart could rest, or which reason could approve 1 This 
happiness, whatever it was, be it much or little, was the 
only portion which the soul could claim as its own. It was 
the only happiness not in the power of Fate to destroy. 
Here, therefore, the soul reposed, and found a green shaae 
and a well-spring of comfort in the wide and arid waste of 
its delusions. Here it planted itself in defiance of Fate, 
and claimed, as its right, happiness ; a happiness indepen- 
dent of all external things, which the world could not give, 
and which it could not take away ; a happiness founded in 
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virtue, and flowing from virtue ; a happiness permanent and 
imperishable as their own being. 

§ 321. The history of these men and of their philosophi- 
cal systems, is one of the most remarkable developments of 
the human mind that the world has yet seen ; history has 
not yet done them justice ; poetry has not yet done them 
justice ; and the man that at this late period will enter fully 
into their sublime speculations, and exhibit the heroic deter- 
mination with which they girded themselves and sought to 
arm their fellow men, to effect a triumph of reason ovet 
blind Omnipotence, will confer a distinguished benefit on 
this age, and on all ages to come. 

The system of the Stoics was invented to meet an emer- 
gency created by the doctrine of Fate. The human mind, 
made in the image of its Creator, looked this dark system 
fully in the face, and boldly entered on a contest with om- 
mipotence. It could not sink without a struggle ; and if it 
must sink, it determined to entrench itself in a heroism that 
would meet even the destruction of its being with compo- 
sure, and gain what victory was possible over the last act 
of omnipotent despotism. Filled with these high purposes, 
and nerved to this degree of noble daring, the proud Stoic 
was a sublime object. But, oh, how perverted were his 
views, and how mis-directed was his heroism ! The cloud 
of that delusion has passed by, and a God of love is reveal- 
ed. With a knowledge of this fact, we re-construct our 
moral system. The Bible furnishes one at our hand, found- 
ed on the character of its author as a God of love. Shall 
we go to Cicero and the Stoics for the true system of virtue 1 
Why not let us go to the Bible, and see what system pre- 
vails there 1 A Stoic cannot have a true system of virtue. 
His doctrine of Fate does not allow it. Men's systems of 
virtue must correspond to their doctrines of God and of 
Divine Providence. The true system of virtue is not prac- 
ticable, except as the accompaniment of a supreme and 
righteous moral government. If Fate is God, then the ethi- 
cal system of the Stoics may be the best we can devise ; 
and tho only resource left us, may be to steel our hearts with 
insensibility, and let Fate do its worst. But if Fate is not 
supreme, if there is a God of love on the throne, if there 
U a righteous Providence extending its care to the flouting 
atomi the falling sparrow, and revolving world ; then there 
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is room for a better system. Such a system I find in the 
Bible. 

The Stoic doctrine was brought into the Christian church, 
with other corruptions, from the schools of heathenism, and 
has no affinity with Christianity. It is a principle of cor- 
ruption, that fills men with pride and arrogance, and makes 
them, in numberless cases, both the enemies of God and of 
one another. The true doctrine of virtue, as a means of 
happiness, is built on the teachings of the Prophets and 
Apostles, God himself being the chief corner stone. Its 
whole foundation is on God ; and is sustained not only by 
the fact that God is a God of love, but by all the Scripture 
promises of happiness to the good, and by all the Scripture 
denunciations of misery to the wicked. The Bible is full 
of the doctrine, that virtue is the means of happiness, and 
vice the essential condition of misery. Any other doctrine 
on this subject is a libel on God, belying and misrepresent- 
ing him to his creatures. O, my deceived fellow men, 
open your eyes to the goodness of God ; learn at this late 
period, if you have not learned it before, that the Bible 
means something when it tells us that God is love ; learn 
that the moral system of the Creator is a system of happi- 
ness, and that God is your father and friend. You love 
happiness, and are engaged in the pursuit of it ; you desire it 
for yourselves, you 4esire it for your children and friends, 
and you desire it for your race ; come to God, and bow to 
the moral system of infinite love, and be happy for ever. 
Men may teach you differently, but reason and Scripture 
conspire to convince you, that virtue is the means of happi- 
ness on the whole ; the means of happiness deserving the 
name ; infinite, eternal, and co-extensive with the universe 
of holy beings. 

True System of Virtue, established by General Considerations, 

§ 322. The system of virtue which is founded in obser- 
ration and an analysis of moral actions, and which regards 
actions in their relation to the greatest happiness, or to the 
•flappiness of each consistently with that of all, and subser- 
viently to that of all ; and the happiness of all consistently 
with that of each, and subserviently to that of each, receives 
powerful support from the most general and undoubted facts 
of morality and religion ; and has affinities to the doctrines 
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of the Scriptures which are of the most decisive character. 
The question concerning the nature of virtue and the fun- 
damental principle of the moral government of God, is one 
of the greatest interest to every human being. 

§ 323. Considered in a theological point of view, our doc- 
trines of virtue must depend ultimately upon our doctrines 
of God. In every point of view, we are dependent on him, 
and no system of action can possibly, under his administra- 
tion, result in happiness on the whole to ourselves and 
others, which he does not approve. There is, therefore, 
no chance for happiness but in a system of action conform- 
able to the will of the Creator. 

If a system of happiness is possible, either absolutely or 
conditionally, God can establish and administer such a sys- 
tem if he pleases. The happiness theory of virtue assumes 
that a system of universal, endless, and perfect happiness, 
is possible, not absolutely independent of all conditions, 
but conditionally ; and that the essential and absolute con- 
dition of this happiness is virtue. It also assumes that God 
has adopted this system of happiness based on its own essen- 
tial conditions and on no others, and made it the system of 
his government. According to these assumptions virtue in 
the aggregate is the essential condition of private, social, 
present, perfect, and eternal happiness ; making virtue the 
cause, and happiness the effect, or virtue the means, and 
happiness the end. 

Whether these assumptions are true or not, is to be deter- 
mined by an appeal to Reason and the Scriptures. 

1. Is happiness, as a matter of fact, conditional or uncon- 
ditional 1 And if it is conditional ; on what is it conditioned 1 
The answer to these questions is easy and obvious. All the 
happiness that comes within the sphere of our knowledge 
is conditional ; none of it is absolute and independent ; and 
in its ultimate dependence, it is all conditioned on virtue. 
Blot out virtue, and you blot out the happiness of rational 
beings. Destroy and overturn the system of virtue, and 
you prostrate in the dust the whole system of human hap- 
piness. Happiness, therefore, is not an absolute thing, but 
is conditional ; and as a matter of fact is conditioned on vir. 
tue, and is therefore an effect, of which virtue is the cause, 
and an end, of which virtue is the means. 

2. Is God friendly to happiness or not 1 Has he any 
preference of happiness to misery 1 Or does he prefer 
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misery to happiness 1 Or is he indifferent to both 1 The 
voice of Nature cries aloud that God is not indifferent to 
happiness and misery ; and that he does not prefer the latter 
to the former ; it also proclaims God in trumpet tones, as 
preferring happiness to misery, by an infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable preference. But let us remove this question 
from the court of Reason to the Scriptures, and ask their 
verdict. How do the Scriptures represent God as affected 
towards happiness and misery 1 '' Have I any pleasure at 
all, that the wicked should die, saith the Lord God ; and 
not that he should return and live V — Ezek. xix. 23, 32. 
Again : " Beloved, let us love one another ; for love is of 
God ; and every one that loveth, is born of God, and know- 
eth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is 
lovf,^^ — 1 Jokny iv. 7, 8. Similar passages might be multi- 
plied indefinitelv. What do they mean 1 And what do 
they prove 1 They prove that God interests himself in the 
happiness of his creatures ; that he subordinates his moral 
government to the promotion of that happiness as an end ; 
and that he urges obedience to his laws, another name for 
the practice of the whole system of virtue, as the indispen- 
sable means of happiness. There cannot be a greater libel 
on God, than to represent him as indifferent to the happiness 
of his creatures, or as not preferring their happiness, and 
deprecating their misery. 

§ 324. We have, then, the fundamental assumptions of 
the happiness theory of virtue given us not as mere hypo- 
theses, desirable, indeed, but uncertain ; but as valid truths, 
sustained to the fullest extent, both by the court of Reason 
and the verdict of the Scriptures. 

It is not a hypothesis, therefore, that virtue is a means, 
and happiness an end ; it is a fact. Happiness is loved and 
pursued by men both for themselves and for others, on its 
own account ; and it is loved and pursued by God on its 
own account, and is an object of His choice and preference. 
Virtue is its essential condition, and the indispensable means 
of producing it 5 therefore, virtue is the means of happiness. 
Vice is incompatible with it ; and results inevitably both in 
the destruction of happiness and in the production of misery j 
therefore, vice is the essential condition of misery. Virtue 
is good, because it subserves happiness on the whole, and 
renders eternal and perfect happiness possible and certain, 
to one and all who practice it : and vice is evil, because it 
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destroys happiness, both that of those who practice it, and 
that of others, as far as they are affected by it. 

The happiness theory of virtue is no system of tempo* 
rizing expediency, but is a system of eternal order and hap- 
piness. It is not a system of selfishness ; but is a system 
of the most enlarged benevolence, identifying man with his 
fellow, and the creature with the Creator ; and assigning to 
all, one common, indivisible, harmonious, and infinite inter- 
est, both in a common happiness, and in a system of virtue 
which subordinates every right moral acticm to the promo- 
tion of that common happiness, as its end and purpose. 

§ 325. The whole theory of virtue is a theory of facts. 
Virtuous actions are facts of one kind, sinful actions of 
another. The universal division and classification of these 
facts by the human race, and by other moral beings as far 
as our knowledge extends, are other facts to be taken into 
the account in the construction of our theory, and to be 
resolved. Our relation to these facts in a scientific point 
of view, is merely that of interpreters and expounders. We 
may not add to them ; we may not detract from them ; we 
may not color them ; but in their nakedness and truth we 
are bound to observe them, and to represent them precisely 
as they are. No coloring can improve them ; no clothing 
can add to their beauty or delicacy ; and no aggregation of 
foreign elements can increase their strength. 

Had the system of observation been generally applied to 
this subject as it has been to the investigation of the princi- 
pal facts in the material world, the controversies of ages 
would long since have been settled, and put at rest for ever. 
We should read of them, and wonder at them, as we do at 
other systems of delusion which have melted away in the 
increasing light of modern times, like the enchanted castles 
of romance ; but we should not meet them as we now do, 
entrenched in the strongest holds both of inveterate preju- 
dice and hallowed associations, and sustained by all the 
devices and enginery of human selfishness and pride. 

§ 326. But Truth must prevail and must triumph. Her 
course is a course of conquest which nothing can arrest. 
On she goes, and on. She does not strive, nor cry, nor lift 
up her voice in the streets 5 and deeds of violence are not 
in her hands. The nations rage, and are disquieted at her 
tokens i and thrones and principalities conspire to arrest her 
progress. But she laughs at their rage and despises their 
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machinations. With her gentle step she treads down thrones 
and overturns dynasties, and leaves millions of leagued 
combatants, who had disputed her progress, to gaze after 
her advancing columns, with mute wonder and astonishment ; 
not unfrequently with love and admiration. Her progress 
is noiseless; she cometh not with observation and loud 
hurras ; but she cometh wi^h power, and with lightning 
speed, and is God's prime minister of good. " To know 
her is to love her, and to love but her forever." The soul 
that she vanquishes, she illuminates ; and the soul that she 
illuminates she redeems, and crowns with imperishable 
honors. The spirit of good and of power is no creature of 
fancy merely. She has a valid existence which the most 
expressive symbols, and the most brilliant imagery cannot 
fully represent. Job saw her, and traced her lineage. Solo- 
mon saw her, and with a few master strokes of his mighty 
pencil sketched her matchless form, and gave to the canvas 
her Divine lineaments. All the great poets whose deep in- 
spirations have been caught from the organ of the universe^ 
and whose hearts have thrilled with the music of realities, 
have had glimpses of her, and have held delightful commu- 
nion with her. 

Many think meanly of knowledge, and suppose that the 
world's renovation is destined to come by some other in- 
strumentality. But the Saviour of the world condescended 
to be a teacher ; the holy prophets and apostles were teach- 
ers ; and every step which has yet been taken in the im- 
provement of the condition and chai*acter of the human 
race, has involved a previous progression in knowledge. 
That which has been, is a type of tlvat which is to be, and 
authorizes us to hope for man's indefinite improvement in 
virtue and happiness, only by means of previous improve- 
ments in knowledge. 

§ 327. We ascertain the moral character of actions by 
judgment, and judge some acts and some series of acts to 
be morally good, and others to be morally evil. Elementary 
ideas of right and wrong, and all actions which we know 
to be of this character, serve as rules of judgment to assist 
us in determining the moral character of other moral actions* 
Having ascertained the moral character of particular acts 
and modes of action, we prosecute our judgments by com- 
paring other actions with them, and judge the objects so 
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eompared to be good or evil, according as they agree or 
disaffree with any ascertained rules of right and wrong. 

The character and law of God are the highest ascertain* 
able standards of this kind. We judge God to be good, 
and compare other beings with him as a standard of good- 
ness. We judge his revealed law to be good, and make a 
similar use of that. Those actions which are in accordance 
with the revealed law of God, are good ; and those which 
do not accord with it, are evil. Any precept of the re- 
vealed law of God may serve as a rule of judgment, to 
assist us in determining the morality or immorality of ac- 
tions. By this means we may resolve many questions in 
morals, which we should be unable to resolve on general 
principles, and may arrive, directly, at many important 
practical conclusions, which would otherwise require much 
time and study. The revealed law of God is of unspeaka- 
ble value, considered merely in this point of view, and it 
contributes greatly to facilitate many important ethical in- 
vestigations, and brings many moral truths, of the highest 
consequence, within our grasp, which would otherwise defy 
the most accurate and persevering inquiries ; and makes a 
large amount of ethical knowledge attainable by persons of 
ordinary abilities and opportunities, which would otherwise 
have been confmed to a few of the most gifted and favored 
of mankind. The general use of the Scriptures, in fami- 
lies, common schools, and every class of literary institu- 
tions, is highly important as a means of diffusing informa- 
tion on ethical subjects, and increasing the moral intelli- 
gence of mankind. 

§ 328. Erroneous classifications of moral actions arise 
from incorrect observations and analyses, and from hasty 
and inaccurate comparisons. In order to classify them 
correctly, we must first observe them accurately ; and then 
analyze and compare them with each other, and with ap- 
proved standards of moral rectitude. Comparisons are in 
order to judgments respecting the similarity or dissimilarity, 
or other perceptible relations of things compared. Accu- 
rate observations and Scripture testimony furnish premises 
from which many important inferences may be drawn, re- 
specting the consequences of actions. These ulterior ideas 
are pure deductions of reason, ideas of moral actions are 
among the most important which we are capable of attain- 
ing. The capacity of entertaining them is the distinguish- 
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ing endowments of men, and places the human family on 
an eminence far above that of the most intelligent and- in- 
genious animals and insects. It qualifies us more than all, 
other attributes together, for high and happy fellowship 
with God and angels. 

Moral actions are as legitimate objects of philosophical 
reasoning as any others. The most important questions re-- 
ffpecting them, relate to their elements, or highest generic 
properties, and the different subordinate genera which they 
appropriately constitute ; or the lower generic properties 
by which right and wrong actions of different kinds are 
distinguished from each other. Some degree of reasoning, 
on moral actions, is performed by all men, and all have 
some ideas of voluntary actions, considered as right and 
wrong, morally good and evil. All are able to judge cor- 
rectly respecting the moral character of many actions. 
The nighest capacities of moral discernment and reasoning, 
however, require extensive knowledge and habits of accu- 
rate observation and comparison. Very good mathematical 
reasoners may be bad ethical reasoners; and those who 
reason accurately in the various departments of physical 
and mental science, may fall into the greatest errors and 
absurdities respecting moral actions, instances of which are 
not uncommon 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

SEASONING FROM EFFECTS TO CAUSES IN THE DISCOVERT 
AND INVESTIGATION OF THE MATERIAL WORLD. 

§ 329. From facts the mind naturally infers causes oy a 
a primary law of judgment which has been fully explained. 
From each fact the mind infers its causes, and no more ; and 
by a.comparison of all the facts within the sphere of its know- 
ledge, and of all conceivable and possible facts, it infers 
that all facts, real, and possible, must have causes. These 
inferences are clear and certain ; and introduce to our ac- 
quaintance a world of things beyond that of facts. On a 
comparison of these things, we divide them into two classes 
under the title of materisil objects, and spiritual objects, 
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or matter and mind. Material objects consist of earths, 
metals, minerals, solids, fluids, and the bodies of animals 
and men. Spiritual objects embrace animal and human 
minds, different ranks and orders of angels and God. 

Jfaiure of Matter* 

Chemistry relates principally to facts pertaining to mat- 
ter, but in some degree to matter itself. It resolves bodies 
into their simplest elements ; examines by experiment and 
observation these elements ; and ascertains their properties. 
Bodies which it cannot resolve, and the elements of com- 
pound bodies, it regards as simple substances. On an ex- 
amination of all known elements, some are found to be 
ponderable, and others, as far as we have the means of as- 
certaining, imponderable. The earths, metals, minerals, 
and the like, are ponderable. Light, caloric and electricity 
are imponderable. Ponderable bodies derive their weight 
from a mutual attraction between them and the earth, and 
other bodies at sensible distance. This attraction is found 
to extend to the utmost limits of the solar system, and to be 
the cause of the revolution of the planets, and comets around 
the sun. Gravitation is the principle of union between the 
different parts of the earth, uniting them into one compact 
mass, and giving that mass a spheroidal form. It is also the 
principle of union in the solar system, binding all its great 
bodies together, and wheeling them in endless courses about 
their common center. 

§ 331. Light, caloric and electricity have no perceptible 
gravitating powers , and answer purposes in the system 
with which such powers would be incompatible. Light and 
caloric are circulating mediums, and are constantly on the 
wing, from world to world, and from system to system. 
Many of the rays which are continually arriving from the 
fixed stars, and which we meet with by thousands and mil- 
lions on every clear evening, have been on the way for 
years, and some of them for centuries ; and during every 
instant of these long periods have been advancing at the rate 
of 95,000 miles a second. They are swift-wi'iged messen- 
gers, performing the longest journeys with apparently undi- 
minished speed \ and moving with a velocity only surpassed 
by that of thought. The velocities of caloric and electricity 
■eem to be equal to that of light. 
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§ 332. On a minute examination of bodies, and the ele- 
ments of bodies, we find them capable of being resolved 
iato particles of indefinitely small size. All kinds of bodies, 
the ponderable and imponderable, are capable of this analy- 
sis. Besides the attraction of gravitation, which belongs to 
all ponderable bodies, the elementary atoms of all bodies 
possess powers, both of attraction and repulsion, within in- 
definitely small spheres. These attractions are denominated 
attractions of cohesion, and of chemical affinity. They are 
the exercise of powers by which bodies are held together, 
and the attractions of chemical affinity are the means of 
uniting simple elements into compound bodies. Light, 
electricity, and caloric are subject to chemical affinities, and 
other attractions at insensible distances, equally with the 
elements of ponderable bodies ; and electricity has attrac- 
tions and repulsions peculiar to itself at sensible distances. 

§ 333. By our last conceivable analysis, we resolve bodies 
into atoms, which are supposed to be indivisible, and of 
several different kinds. Each atom is a being possessing 
certain powers ; a part of the frame- work of creation, and 
of the material universe ; an agent capable of certain ac- 
tions, and a subject capable of certain states. The powers 
of these atoms are of several different kinds, corresponding 
to Ihe offices which they are designed to fulfil. They may 
all be comprehended, however, in powers of attraction and 
powers of resistance. But these powers are distributed to 
different atoms in different degrees, and under different limi- 
tations and restrictions, many of which are developed in 
chemistry, and many of which are entirely beyond the 
sphere of our knowledge. The atomic powers of resistance 
are restricted to limited spheres. Two atoms exercise no 
mutual resistances till they approach indefinitely near each 
other ; but at the point at which they are ordinarily sup- 
posed to touch, they exercise mutual resistance. The same 
is true of aggregates consisting of many particles. When 
two surfaces meet, on being pressed, they resist. On a care- 
ful examination, however, it is supposed that in these cases 
the meeting is only apparent, and that resistance is exercised 
before the atoms touch, or in other words, that there is no 
such thing as contact of atom with atom, in the strict sense 
of the word. On approaching, at a certain distance, atoms 
mutually repel, and this repulsion at first slight, increases 
inversely in a certain ratio, as the distance is diminished. 
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The atomic sphere of repulsion, therefore, is a little sphere, 
extending to a certain indefinitely small distance from the 
center of the atom, in all directions, and apparently having 
a definite polarity, making it a little image of the entire 
earth. Within that sphere is contained the heing, which 
we call an atom of matter, and there that heing operates 
solely by the exercise of resistance, whenever his sphere is 
encroached upon by his neighbors. Wonderful being ! Who 
shall penetrate thy seclusion, and bring thee forth \ Who 
shall declare thine essence 1 Thou sittest a miniature world 
and in thy being is comprehended a mystery which no fini*« : 
mind can reveal. 

§ 334. But the powers of this being are not confined to 
his atomic sphere. They extend to the utmost limits of the 
solar system. From underneath the mountains he reaches 
forth the hand of his power to the sun, and moon, and all the 
planets ; and draws them into paths of order, which they' 
would not otherwise find. This attractive power diminishes 
just in proportion to its diffusion by increasing distances, so 
as to be at all distances the same in its whole amount ; and 
relatively, with respect to particular objects, to be inversely 
as the squares to the distances. All that we know of the 
atom, is its powers. These are exercised in two modes, 
within an indefinitely small sphere, they are exercised in 
resisting the approach of other particles ; and beyond that 
sphere, in attracting other particles. In both these spheres, 
its powers are immense. The weight of superincumbent 
mountains cannot crush the smallest atom, or contract to a 
point the little sphere of its resistance ; and intercepting 
world's cannot prevent the outgoing of its attracting power 
to the smallest sister atom, that may lie millions of miles 
from it. ■ The existence of the atom is a matter of inference 
from its attractions and repulsions, on the principle that 
these facts must have a cause ; we infer that it exists where 
it exercises its powers. Within the sphere of its repulsions 
and chemical and cohesive attractions, it exists as a subject 
or agent in those repulsions and attractions ; and according 
to the same principle, throughout the entire sphere of its 
gravitation, it exists as an attracting agent, drawing other 
particles towards its center. The general opinion is, that 
the atoms of matter are substances which exist only in 
atomic spheres. Their existence in such spheres is inferred 
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solely from their operations there ; and their existence as 
causes in the more widely extended spheres of the attraction 
of gravitation, is inferred from the equally valid ground of 
their operations throughout these wider spheres. 

§ 335. The existence of an atom, throughout the wide 
sphei)p of its gravitation, is made as certain by the attraction 
of gravitation, as its existence in the indefinitely small 
spheres of cohesion and chemical affinity, and the still 
smaller sphere of repulsion, is made certain by its chemical 
affinity, cohesion and repulsion. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more erroneous than the common doctrines concerning the 
nature of matter as consisting of atoms, each of which is re- 
stricted entirely to indefinitely small spheres, and each of 
which exercises powers of attraction, in places beyond the 
sphere of its existence and extension. The indefinite ex- 
tension of the sphere of the attraction of matter, proves the 
equal extension of matter as a subject of attraction. The 
true doctrine, therefore, is, that matter fills an indefinitely 
small sphere, as a principle of resistance ; that beyond the 
sphere of its resistance, it has an indefinitely small sphere of 
chemical affinity and of cohesive attraction inclosing the other 
on all sides ; and that exterior to this, it is extended through- 
out the entire solar system as a principle of gravitation. 
The impenetrability of matter is restricted to the indefinitely 
small spheres of its repulsion. In respect to the spheres of 
its attractions, it is not impenetrable ; but all its atoms co- 
exist in the same spaces, and are joint occupants of the same 
spheres. 

The above conclusions have respect to ponderable atoms, 
and, with suitable modifications, may be applied equally to 
those of imponderable bodies. 

§ 336. But what is the essence of this being so small and 
so exclusive in its powers of resistance, and so extended in 
its powers of attraction 1 The power we know ; and we 
know it is an attribute which belongs to a subject ; and we 
know the nature %f the subject by its powers, and as far as 
its powers appear. Beyond this the field of human know- 
ledge does not extend ; and there is no such thing conceiva- 
ble as an essence or substance, except relatively to its pow- 
ers and effects. From the facts of the natural world we in- 
fer the existence of an immense number of beings possess- 
ing certain powers. All the powers of these beings in their 
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Ust analysis, are nesolved into resistances and attractions, 
according to certain laws ; and are mutual and relative. A 
single particle existing alone in the universe, would have 
no powers, and would perform no actions. Two particles 
would be capable of attracting and repelling each other, ac- 
cording to their relative positions ; and an indefinite number 
of particles would exercise an indefinite number of repul- 
sions and attractions. With rational views of the nature 
of matter as consisting of atoms which have indefinitely ex- 
tended spheres of attraction, we review the general hypoth- 
esis that bodies do not actually touch in apparent contact, 
and find it erroneous. They not only come together in all 
cases of apparent contact, but in all cases of mutual gravi- 
tation. The earth and sun come together as subjects of 
mutual attractions ; and all the particles meet, each gravi- 
tating particle in each, meeting every gravitating particle in 
the other. What myriads of meetings are thus affected ! 
And what myriads of actions occur ! We return again to 
the question, what is a material atom 1 It is an extended 
being possessing certain powers considered with respect to 
other beings, but possessing no powers absolutely. 

§ 337. Ideas of material objects are common to all men, 
and in some degree to all the higher orders of animals. 
They are attained immediately after we become the sub- 
jects of sensations and consciousness, and continue to be ex- 
ercised with such modifications as result from our more 
extended observations and reasonings, while life and con- 
sciousness continue. Our first ideas of material objects, are 
particular. By comparing particular objects, we discover 
their similarities and diversities, and classify them accord- 
ingly. These generalizations are handed down from age to 
age, and from generation to generation, and are taught by 
tradition, as a part of the hereditary wealth of the human 
race. 

As fast as new discoveries are made, and new generaliza- 
tions are . established, the previous syst(fm of ideas, is so 
modified as to make room for these additions, and to be in 
consistency with them. Previons to the time of Newton, 
the attraction of gravitation was not known to belong to the 
great bodies of the solar system, or to be the connecting 
link between all the separate masses and bodies of the earth, 
and other worlds. Mountains were seen to stand firmly on 
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their foundations, and to keep their places ; rirers were 
seen to be confined to their channels, and impelled along 
their descending coujses ; and oceans to repose in their deep 
and mysterious caverns, and to be hemmed in with bars of 
sand and rock-bound shores ; but the power which wrought 
these wonders was unperceived. At length the amazing 
discovery was made, that the earth and all the planets were 
pursuing their ceaseless courses around a common center. 
Newton generalized these facts, referred them to a common 
quality in material beings, and established the truth of his 
theory by demonstrating its applicability to explain the 
motions of the earth, and the other heavenly bodies in their 
orbits. It was then inferred that gravitation was one of the 
general properties of bodies. This inference, however, 
was a step beyond what the facts of the material world, and 
the demonstrations of Philosophy, had established ; and 
subsequent investigations have obliged men to call it in 
question. The fram-ework of the material world consists 
of ponderable bodies. Its mountains and oceans, its conti- 
nents and islands, and its minerals, earths, liquids, and gases, 
are of this description. Its light, electricity, and caloric, 
may possess the same property in some degree, and under 
certain modifications and restrictions, but in their leading 

Phenomena they obey other laws, some of which seem 
ardly consistent with this. On a strict examination, there- 
fore, we are authorized to respect the classification of bodies 
adopted by all latter Chemists, as ponderable and imponder- 
able, another name for gravitating and not gravitating. 

The essential properties of gravitating bodies, are exten- 
sion, figure, mutusd attractions, and repulsions, embracing 
gravitation and mobility. Earths, minerals, solids, liquids, 
and aeriform fluids, are of this description. The essential 
properties of non-gravitating bodies, are extension, mobility, 
and mutual attractions, and repulsions, not including gravi- 
tation. All known bodies have some perceptible extension, 
and occupy some space to the exclusion of other bodies. 
On this property depends their limited size ^nd figure. Be- 
yond this limited extension all gravitating bodies, have 
indefinitely extended spheres of gravitation, in which the 
sum of all their gravitating forces is the same for all dis- 
tances from their centers, making them in respect to par? 
ticular limited bodies inversely as the squares of the 
distances of their centers. On this property is b^^ed a 
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conception of gravitating bodies having an indefinitely 
great concurring extension, considered as subjects of gravi- 
tion. 

6 338. The resolution of material objects, both gravitating 
and non-gravitating, into atoms, is a legitimate, and, to some 
extent, necessary deduction of reason. We have then, as 
the elements of the material world, an immense number of 
beings, which fill indefinitely small spheres, as the subjects 
of one class of powers, and indefinitely large spheres as the 
subjects of other classes of powers. These beings are 
divided in respect to known powers of gravitation, into two 
co-ordinate classes, gravitating beings, and non-gravitating 
beings. Gravitating beings fill indefinitely small spheres 
as subjects of mutual resistances ; indefinitely large sphered 
as subjects of gravitation ; and intermediate indefinitely 
small ones, as subjects of cohesion and chemical affinity. 
Non-gravitating beings possess similar powers both of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, to those of gravitating beings, both 
in respect to each other, and to gravitating beings ; but under 
peculiar restrictions and modifications, which adapt them 
to their peculiar offices. 

§ 339. We thus arrive at subjects, which, taken in the 
aggregate, constitute the material world, and which are the 
chemical and mechanical elements of all material things. 
These subjects in their last analysis, and in the ultimate 
conclusions which we are capable of forming respecting 
them, are very different from the general apprehensions of 
men. Of them as elements, the material world consists ; 
and on their properties and powers depend all its combina- 
tions and varieties of objects. These elements are beings 
of a nature scarcely less subtle and refined, than that of 
minds, and possess a sublimity and dignity of character, and 
an extent of powers which fill us with wonder and amaze- 
ment. 

The resolution of matter into forces, is an error which has 
been committed by some of the German and French schools 
of modern metaphysics, and consists in resolving effects into 
effects, instead of tracing them to adequate causes. The 
power of producing effects may be correctly generalized 
under the title of forces j but forces require agents, by 
which they are exercised and to which they belong ; and 
every exercise of force is an effect which must have a 
eauie. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

RBASONUrG FROM EFFECTS TO CAUSES IN THE DISCOVERY AND 
INVESTIGATION OF THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

§ 340. The material world is the first world of our know- 
ledge. We learn the existence of our bodies, and of other 
bodies around us, before we entertain the idea of the exist- 
ence of minds as a separate and different class of beings ; 
or form any conceptions of a spiritual world. But, having 
learned the existence of bodies, and having resolved them 
into their elements, and ascertained the essential properties 
and powers of those elements, we cannot stop here, but 
are compelled to prosecute a series of observations and gene- 
ralizations, with a view to determine the precise nature of 
mental phenomena and to trace them to their causes. 

§ 341. Sensations, thoughts, affections, and acts of will, 
are a species of facts entirely different from those accounted 
for by the material world. Like the operations of matter, 
they are effects which must have causes, and those causes 
must be found in the material world, or beyond it. They 
imply exercises of power, and those exercises must have 
subjects to which they belong, as really as the exercises of 
material agency. But having discovered beings called atoms, 
which in the ultimate analysis of material objects, are the 
causes of all the phenomena of resistance and attraction^ 
and all the other phenomena of the material world ; it is 
our duty first to inquire, whether sensations, thoughts, affec* 
tions, and acts of will, may not belong to these kncwn 
agents 1 And whether the same beings which are the sub- 
jects of all the states and operations of matter, may not be 
the subjects of all intellectual states and operations 1 In 
determining this question, we observe first, that sensations 
and ideas do not belong to any of the known elements of 
bodies. The earths, minerals, metals, oxygen, hydrogen, 
caloric, and electricity, neither feel nor think. Their ope- 
rations are entirely chemical and mechanical, and are modi- 
fications or effects of attraction or resistance. Animal and 
human bodies are composed of these unfeeling and unthinking 
atoms. Can mere organization give to the body, powen 
of feeling and thought, when these do not belong to one 
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of the elements which compose that hody 1 It cannot. If 
powers of sensation and thinking do not belong to atoms, 
m their individual capacity, they cannot be acquired by 
association. All that association can do, is to modify pre- 
existing powers by the different powers of the associated 
elements. Did atoms feel, association might make them 
feel differently ; did they think, it might make them think 
differently ; but if they are not capable of feeling or think- 
ing, mere association cannot give them these capabilities. 
Organization consists essentially in a combination of causes, 
and modifies powers by other powers ; but it creates no- 
thing. If the atoms of bodies, therefore, do not possess 
powers of feeling or thought $ and if animal bodies consist 
of associated atoms, their powers of feeling and thought 
must belong to another cause, and that cause must be differ- 
ent from the body. Atoms do not possess these powers ; 
therefore organized bodies do not possess thetti ; therefore 
every man and every animal must have within his body, 
another being not material, which is the subject of sensa- 
tions and ideas. We thus arrive, by a regular series of 
deductions, at the conclusion that every man and animal 
has a mind. These deductions are clear and certain, and 
proceed from certain premises j the conclusion, therefore, 
must be true. 

Having discovered the existence of minds as a generic 
order of beings, different from material atoms, we proceed 
to investigate their powers and properties by observation, 
analysis, and consecutive reasoning. The primary powers 
by which human and animal minds are revealed, are those 
which are exercised in sensations, ideas, affections, and acts 
of will. Sensations occur throughout the entire body by 
means of nerves, which are devoted specifically to this pur- 
pose, and which from their office are called nerves of sen- 
sation. We infer from this fact, that the mind, which is 
the subject of sensations, must be co-extensive with the 
nervous system. For sensations being states of mind, their 
occurrence is not possible at any point or in any portion of 
space, where the mind is not present. But sensations occur 
in all parts of the body by means of nerves of sensation, 
Itnd to a great extent, simultaneously. The mind, there- 
fore, is omnipresent throughout the body, and has an exten- 
•ion of its substance, equd to that of the cer b al and ne:- 
votis systems. 
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{ 341. Considered as a subject of ideas, the niihd is re« 
stricted to the brain ; a^d while sensations occur in the hands 
and feet, ideas never occur there, nor anywhere else out of 
the brain. All thinking is done within the limits of the 
brain ; and not only so ,* as the sensation power depends on 
the nerves, and cannot be duly exercised if the nerves are 
essentially impaired or destroyed ; the thinking power de- 
pends on the brain, and cannot be duly exercised if that 
organ is essentially impaired or destroyed. Sensations, 
therefore, are conditioned on nerves of sensation, and 
thoughts on the brain. Nerves of sensation are instrumen- 
tal causes which concur with the mind in producing sen- 
sations ; and the brain is an instrumental cause, which con- 
curs with the mind in producing both sensations and ideas. 
With the destruction of the brain, the sensation-producing 
power of the nerves is destroyed ; and with the derange- 
ment of the brain, the sensation-producing power of the 
nerves is deranged. The same is tru^ in regard to all the 
powers of thought. Hence a deranged condition of the brain 
produces derangement of the intellectual powert ; and men- 
tal derangement admits of being relieved, by correcting the 
cerebral derangement on which it depends. 

It used to be supposed by philosophers, thW the mind was 
capable of going out of the body in thought, and that in 
thinking of external and remote objects, the mind exercised 
an omnipresence, so far as those objects were concerned ; 
that in thinking of the moon, for example, the mind went 
to the moon ; that in thinking of the sun, it went to the sun f 
and so of the stars, and all other external objects. The same 
idea appears also to prevail amid the mysticism of some of 
the modem Germian philosophers. But what is the fact I Does 
the mind go out of the body in thinking of external objects ] 
Or is that which thinks entirely and exclusively within the 
b:*ain 1 A thought is a state or action of the mind. Wher- 
ever that state or action is, there the mind is. When 1 think 
of the sun, is my thinking at the sun % Is there any action 
of my mind at the sun 1 Or is the Whole action of thinking 
within the brain 1 When I think of a distance of 95,000- 
000 of miles, does my mind perform any action along a line 
of 95,000,000 of miles 1 Not at all. The action of th^ 
mind in thinking of 95,000,000 of miles is all performed 
within the room in which I am sitting, and within a small 
portion of this room. On a careful observation it will appear 
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that the whole operation of thinking is within the hody, and 
that the correspondence of thoughts to external objects does 
not depend on any actual presence if the mind with those 
objects. The mind thinks of distance without traversing 
lines ; of surfaces, without diffusing itself over surfaces ; 
and of solids, without extending itself through solids. 
A resolution of ideas of space, into a diffusion of the mind, 
through the spaces which are the objects of its conceptions, 
involves a misconception of the nature of ideas, and of the 
conditions of thought. We conclude, therefore, that the 
mind does not go out of the body in thinking of external 
objects, but that its thoughts correspond to their objects by 
other means, without any such supposed operation. 

§ 342. We return, therefore, to the brain as the proper 
home of thought, and inquire whether the thinking being 
which it contains, occupies a part of it or the whole T The 
brain is divided into superior and posterior portions, and 
each of them is subdivided laterally into divisions corres- 
ponding to the two sides of the body. Is the thinking being 
m one of these divisions or sub-divisions, exclusive of the 
rest 1 Is it in the superior portion, and not in the inferior t 
Or if it is in the superior portion exclusively i is it in the 
right lobe of that portion, and not in the lefl 1 Or in the 
left, and not in the right 1 To these questions the answer is 
clear, that the mind is an inhabitant of the whole brain. It 
occupies the superior apartments of this dwelling, and ita 
inferior ones ; its right side apartments, and its lefl side 
apartments. Nor need we wonder that this amount of room 
should not be too much for it. We may rather wonder that 
the thinking processes can all be performed within such nar- 
row limits ; and that a being which ranges through infinity 
in space and time, can accommodate itself, and not feel 
straitened in its transcendent operations, within such con- 
fined apartments. 

§ 343. But how does it appear that the subject of sensa- 
tions which is diffused through the whole body, and the 
subject of ideas which is restricted to the brain, constitute 
one mind 1 And what is the discoverable principle of their 
unity % Is not another supposition possible 1 And if not ; 
why not 1 In respect to material beings, we infer the unity 
of atoms, considered as resisting beings, within indefinitely 
•mall spheres ; and as attracting beings, in spheres indefi- 
nitely extended, because these different spheres have a com- 
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mon center from which they repel in the smaller spheres, 
and towards which they attract in the larger. But how is 
it with the mind 1 In the brain, the mind is revealed as the 
subject of thoughts, affections, and acts of will. Here, then, 
within these limits, is the sphere of thoughts, affections and 
acts of will. Both within the brain and beyond it, through* 
out the entire nervous system, is the sphere of sensations. 
Is there any evidence to prove that the same mind occupies 
both these spheres, and performs the different processes of 
thinking, and experiencing sensations 1 In favor of this 
assumption we have the fact that the brain, which is the ex- 
clusive sphere of ideas, is the proper center of the sphere of 
sensations. But the matter is placed beyond all question 
by the common relations of sensations and ideas to con- 
sciousness. Consciousness is an exercise of the mind, and 
we are conscious equally of our ideas and sensations. If 
our consciousness of ideas proves that ideas belong to the 
mind, which is the subject of consciousness, our conscious- 
ness of sensations proves that sensations belong to the 
mind ; from which we infer that one and the same mind is 
the subject, both of sensations and ideas. By a similar ar- 
gument we prove the same thing in respect to the affections 
and acts of will. Each mind, therefore, sustains the same 
relations to the spiritual world, which each atom does to 
the material world. 

§ 344<. Having ascertained the existence of minds, as oc- 
cupants both of the brain and of the entire nervous system, 
and as the sole subjective causes of sensations, ideas, affec- 
tions, and acts of will, other questions are naturally sug- 
gested. Has the mind any other powers besides those above 
specified. It experiences sensations, thinks, exercises af- 
fections, and performs acts of will. Does it do any thing 
else 1 Yes. It produces voluntary muscular actions, by 
which we perform all the labors and arts of life. It moves 
the arm, the hand, the finger, the lower limbs, the head ; it 
moves the eye, opens and shuts it, and produces a variety 
of muscular actions throughout the whole body. In these 
motions, it acts on the body as one body acts upon another, 
and acts in many cases with great power. It does not act 
directly on the muscles, but mediately ; and it performs 
this action through the medium of the galvanic fluid. The 
action, however, commences with the mind, and originates 
in it. The power of acting thus is of a different order from 
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ihe power of thought, and the action itself is not an obj^. t 
of consciousness. We are conscious of volitions, and often 
of sensations attendant on our muscular actions ; but we are 
not conscious of any mental action by which the coporeal 
action is produced. This is a fact which deserves to be 
particularly remarked. 

§ 345. The question still recurs ; has the mind any otbev 
powers 1 Do any other effects appear which cannot be re- 
solved by referring them to matter, and which admit of a 
satisfactory solution by being referred to the mind % 

There is a large class of facts comprehended under ihm 
title of the phenomena of organic life, which are of this 
description. They embrace the processes by which the 
entire body is formed and kept in repair, and in accordance 
with which, every organ receives its structure, form, and 
size. This class of operations belongs universally to human 
and animal bodies, and is of the constructive kind ; but it 
cannot be accounted for by the known properties of matter. 
Matter has no constructive properties, by which it can or- 

Snize itself into utensils of husbandry and implements of 
)or, into microscopes or telescopes. The power, there- 
fore, by which it is formed into hands and eyes, and all the 
other organs of human and animal bodies, cannot reside in 
itself. Where then does it reside 1 It must reside in the 
mind or else in some other agent which is not material. 
But having discovered the mind to be an agent which is not 
material, and having discovered in it the power of operating 
on matter in a great variety of voluntary actions, such as 
in writing, walking, running, talking, and performing all 
the various processes of art and industry, we have no occa- 
sion for the hypothesis of a difieren immaterial agent, to 
account for the phenomena of organic life. The powers 
concerned in directing and producing the processes of or- 
ganic life, are of the same kind, as those concerned in 
moving the hand, and in using the organs of speech in 
talking and singing. The mind is just as unconscious ot 
the actions by which we talk write and labor, as it is of 
the actions by which the most refined processes of organic 
life are produced. On the ground, therefore, of this similarity 
of the effects, we are authorized to presume that the cause 
of one class of effects, is the cause of thj other. But we know 
that the mind is the cause oi all voluntary muscular actions 
produced in talking, walking, andperfoinung every variety 
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of labor*. We are authorized, therefore, to infer^ that itk 
the cause of the organic actions, by which bodies are 
formed, nourished, and kept in a state oi repair. But if this 
hypothesis is not satisfactory, the only other one, which it 
possible^ is the hypothesis that there is another being con^ 
tained in the body, besides the mind, which is not material, 
and which has no powers of sensation or ideas ; and ii^ 
therefore, not spiritual. This intermediate bein^ may be 
denominated the organic soul ^ and to it the entire struc- 
ture of the body, may be referred as its author ; and all the 
processes of organic life as their performer. As the 
nervous system is the known source of those influences^ 
under which all the processes of organic life are performed, 
this organic soul must be connected with the nerves, in the 
same way that the mind is ; and as the entire nervous system 
proceeds from the brain and spinal cord, in occupying ike 
nervous system, this organic soul must have its principal 
seat in the brain and spinal cord. On the hypothesis, there" 
fore, that sensations, ideas, and voluntary actions belong to 
the mind, and organic actions to the oi^nic soul different 
from the mind, both these beings must be the joint occu- 
pants of the same brain and nervous system. Besides, as 
soon as life commences the mind is supposed to exist in the 
embryo being, in an undeveloped state, and the organic soul 
exists also in the same being, commences the formation o£ 
its organs, prosecutes this woric till they are completed ; and 
at death they both simultaneously leave the body. It is im- 
possible therefore to prove that they are not one and the 
same being; inasmuch as they commence and end their 
connection with the body together ; occupy the brain and 
nervous system together ; and possess similar powers. 

^ 346. Another circumstance which adds considerably to 
the probability of the identity of these agents, is the great 
influence of the mind on organic life. Excessive joy and 
sorrow have in several instances destroyed life instantane- 
ously. Cheerfulness and moderate delight are favorable to 
health ; any degree of melancholy is unfavorable to it ^ and 
great dejection and depression of spirits produce immediate 
and serious derangement of the organic processes ; and in a 
short time destroy life entirely. Dangerous and distressing 
diseases have often been cured through the direct influt nee 
of the mind, by quack remedies, when a different state of 
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mind would have rendered the most effectual remedief 
of no avail. 

§ 347. We conclude on the whole, therefore, that human 
and animal minds are always accompanied with organic 
souls, to build and keep in repair their bodies ; and that the 
mind and body operate powerfully upon each other through 
the medium of tlus organic soul, or else that the mind itself 
possesses the organic powers which are exercised in con« 
structing the body, and in keeping it in repair ; and that 
the latter is the most probable. 

The phenomena of vegetable life cannot be referred to 
matter, out require the supposition of vegetable principles, 
to act as agents in organizing and nourishing vegetable bo- 
dies. These principles possess organic powers, without 
intellectual ones. 

Animal minds are of various orders. Human minds are 
of an order superior to that of the noblest animals. Above 
human minds are various ranks and orders of angels | and 
at the head of the universe, and on the throne of its domi- 
nion and glory, is the Divine mind. 

Origin and Derivation of Minds, 

§ 348. The origin of created minds, is involved in obscu- 
rity. The amount of matter is incapable of being increased ; 
and its elementary atoms are subject to no change. Minds 
are being continually multiplied by generation. Whence 
do they proceed 1 Do they come directly from the hand 
of the Creator 1 Or do they derive their existence from 
parent minds 1 And if there are organic souls, whence do 
they proceed 1 Do they come directly from the hand of 
God in generation 1 Or are they derived from the parent 
organic souls 1 One or other of these suppositions must be 
true. Is either of th^m capable of being established as 
true, or probable 1 It may be impossible to establish either 
as true, though it cannot be doubted that the truth lies be- 
tween them ; and several important and general facts, per- 
taming to hereditary- traits of character, both in respect to 
the mind and body, indicate a derivation of minds from 
parent minds, and not a new creation. 

^ 349. In early life, the mind is restricted within narrow 
limits. As the body becomes enlarged, the mind enlarges 
its dimensions so as to fill and occupy it ^ and if growth 
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were to continue till the body of a single individual attain, 
ed the size of a planet, the mind, for aught we know, might 
attain a corresponding enlargement, so as to pervade the 
whole ; for on the same principle that the mind may become 
expanded to a few times its original dimensions, without 
any diminution of its powers, it is conceivable that it should 
be susceptible of indefinite expansion. But on the theory 
of the derivation of minds from parent minds, they must be 
capable not only of indefinite expansion in appropriate 
conditions without any diminution of their local powers^ 
but also of indefinite division in the origin of new minds. 
Every derived mind must consist of parts disengaged from 
parent minds, these parts being capable of gradual develop- 
ment, and of originating new minds in appropriate condi- 
tions in the same modes in which they were formed. 

The disengagement of mental germs from parent minds, if 
perfectly conceivable on the supposition that minds possess 
extension ; and the evidence of their extension is as clear 
and decisive in respect to minds, as it in respect to matter. 
The theory of the non-extension of minds is one of the 
most baseless fabrics that was ever incorporated into any of 
the sciences. It is entirely destitute both of proof and 
probability, and is contradicted by evidence of the most deci- 
sive character. 

The origin of animal minds, and of the principles of 
vegetable life, takes place in analogous modes to that of 
human minds, and must be accounted for in the same way. 
Of the only conceivable hypotheses, by which they can be 
accounted for, that of derivation by the disengagement of 
spiritual and immaterial germs, from an extended parent 
stock, is most probable. 

Jfatural History of Minds. 

§ 350. Having made the discovery of minds, we observe 
them in all the different stages of their development ; and 
in all the different conditions, which are incident to this 
life ; in childhood, and in the infancy of our being ; in 
mature years ; in the decline of age ; and in all the varieties 
of sickness and health. Every new position in which the 
mind is placed, affords us opportunities to observe new facts 
and to draw new conclusions. Its intellectual powers are 
capable of indefinite improvement and expansion, till the 
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physical system begins to decline. With its decline they 
decline, and in many cases fail entirely. The physical 
powers which belong to the mind, in its organic capacity as 
the builder and repairer of the body, and the means of its 
continual support in life, are vigorous in infancy and youth ; 
and in those periods are continually adding to the perfection 
and enlargement of the body. At manhood they attain 
their maximum of energy, and in age they decline ; and 
by their decline bring down the entire intellectual system 
with them. The intellectual system is based on the organic ; 
and the intellectual powers depend for their exercise on 
certain organs, and certain conditions of those organs, 
which the organic powers produce and sustain for a time, 
and which they are able to sustain but for a time. Without 
the exercise of the mind's organic powers in constructing 
the brain and nervous system, and keeping it in due repair, 
sensations and ideas are not possible ; and when, through 
the decline of these powers, the brain and nerves become 
unfitted for intellectual purposes, all the powers of thought 
decline. 

The mind operates unconsciously in constructing and 
preserving the organs of the body, from the primitive trace 
with which this structure commences, to the completion of 
its organs in manhood, and the last act of its support in 
declining age. But its action in producing these wonderful 
effects is no more unconscious, than by which it operates in 
all voluntary actions. Our consciousness of volitions has 
generally been mistaken for consciousness of that physical 
action, by which the organs and limbs of the body 
ere moved. But the two things are entirely different. 
Volition is an intellectual state of the mind alone, and en- 
tirely within the mind ; and the operation of the mind, in 
moving the hand or other organs, is a physical state com- 
mencing in the mind and terminating on matter. 

Immortality of Human MzTids. 

§ 351. The repairing powers of the mind are limited. 
In the case of men, if the skin or a bone is broken, and if 
an opening is made in the flesh, and a small part of the flesh 
or of any organ is removed, the injury will in a short time 
be repaired ; and in many cases completely so. In the 
of some animals, the repairing power is possessed to 
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such an extent as to renew entire limbs, and large integral 
parts of animal bodies. If this repairing power was indefinitely 
extended, and permanently continued, immortality might 
be enjoyed on earth, and the primeval curse of sin removed. 
An earthly immortality is perfectly conceivable by an im- 
provement and increased permanence of existing physical 
powers which belong to embodied minds. But it is not 
attainable. Having accomplished their purpose of com- 
pleting the structure of the body, and its enlargement to 
the appropriate size ; and having sustained the body in its 
adult vigor for a sufficient time to make due provision for 
a permanent succession of similar beings, the organic 
powers begin to decline, and organic repairs to be imper- 
fectly made ; and this decline continues and increases, till 
the organic powers, and with them the intellectual, fail en- 
tirely, and death supervenes. Now what becomes of the 
mind % And whither shall we pursue it 1 Can we trace it 
beyond the dissolution of the body 1 Can we pursue it into 
a disembodied state 1 We cannot pursue it by any original 
observations of ours, nor exchange with it any of the sym- 
bols of thought. But there are other means by which we 
can pursue it, and satisfy ourselves of its continued exist- 
ence, and of the continuance of all the essential powers of 
its moral agency. 

Having arrived at a knowledge of minds as beings 
possessing certain powers ; and having traced the progress 
of these beings from birth to death, we cannot for a moment 
suppose that they then perish. Death is no evidence of 
destruction. Not a single atom which enters into the body 
perishes. The whole undergoes a dissolution, and the occupant 
and master of the mansion, who put every stone in its place, 
and as far as possible kept it there, during his occupancy, 
having left it, and having withdrawn his controlling influ- 
ences, the material atoms exercise their uncontrolled pow- 
ers, and form new combinations corresponding to their 
mutual affinities. But where goes the mind 1 What be- 
comes of that '? The mind disengages itself from its body, 
and becomes henceforth an independent being. It is the 
same being, however, after this disengagement as before j 
just as much as an atom disengaged from a combination 
into which it had entered, is the same atom after its disen- 
gagement as before. A released atom is an atom still ; and 
a disembodied mind is a mind stilL But what now U its 
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position, its relation to other beings, and its powers of 
operating and being operated upon. Here our observations 
and opportunities of observation cease. But we are not 
without facts to reason from, which conduct us to many in- 
teresting and valuable results. 

4352. Among the doctrines of natural religion is that of the 
existence of God as the first and absolute cause of all 
f • things. Having satisfied ourselves of his existence, we 

enter on the investigation of his character, and find him on 
valid grounds to be intelligent, designing, wise, and good. 
We enter on the investigation of his relations to the uni- 
verse, and find him to be its absolute and universal, natural 
and moral governor. We inquire into his plans and the pur- 
poses of his creation and government of the world, and 
arrive at several clear and certain results, which make the 
continued and renewed consciousness and moral action of 
human minds after death, highly probable ; and the con- 
trary highly improbable. The doctrine of the souFs im- 
mortality as a subject of moral actions, becomes in this 
way, an object of rational hope and expectation, on 
theological grounds independently of any light from the 
Scriptures. From what God seems to be, and from his 
plans and purposes as they appear in his works of creation 
and providence, we infer that a life of future consciousness, 
and of future moral action is before us, and before the 
whole human race. Consistency seems to require this; 
and from all that we can learn by natural means respecting 
the plans of God, they seem to be incomplete without 
this. 

§ 353. But the perfect settlement of this question, and 
the conversion of probability into certain truth, is effected 
by evidence on the subject contained in the Scriptures. We 
there find communications on the subject from the Creator 
himself, under his own hand and seal, attested by miracles 
and prophecies of the most obvious and decisive character, 
which dispel every doubt, allay every fear, and establish 
with perfect clearness the doctrine of the future conscious- 
" ness and moral action of men after death ; and of its con- 
tinuance through eternity. Here, then, we have one of the 
most important conclusions ever attained by the human 
mind, reduced to probability by natural religion, and esta- 
blished as certain, by revealed religion ; and on this doctrint? 
Religion and Philosophy, meet and embrace each other. 
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§354*. The Scriptures do not teach the doctrine of the 
immortality of human souls as a mere metaphysical ab- 
straction, but they teach it as it is, a great moral truth, 
adapted to interest the heart, and to direct the action of 
moral beings to most important results. They teach it in 
its proper relation to the Divine government, as affording 
scope to complete the administrations of good and evil, 
which admit only of being commenced in this life ; and 
they teach it only in snch relations to the present life, as 
tend in the highest degree to encourage virtue, anjd to dis- 
courage vice. The immortality of souls revealed and esta- 
blished in the Scriptures, is an immortality of happiness 
and glory, to the good, and of misery and shame to the 
wicked. The object of the Scriptural instructions on these 
subjects, is to answer the great ends of practical reason as a 
guide to virtue and happiness. Beyond this, reason is left 
to pursue her discoveries as best she can, by extensive gen- 
eralization, slow and numerous comparisons, and consecu- 
tive deductions. As yet her progress has been but little j 
and crude imaginations received by traditions from past 
ages, have too often usurped the place of truth and superse- 
ded all rational inquiries, and legitimate judgments. 

& 355. The following are some of the questions of specu- 
lative reason, respecting the future state of souls. Do dis- 
embodied spirits possess magnitude and form 1 And if they 
do, what is their form 1 Are they associated in societies, op 
solitary 1 And what is the extent of their intellectual and 
moral powers 1 

On the subject of the magnitude and form of disembodied 
spirits, there are two theories. The ancients supposed, that 
disembodied spirits consist of a kind of ethereal substance 
equally extended with matter ; and that this substance is 
indefinitely refinded, so as to be capable of passing -before 
the human eye without being in any degree visible ; but 
that spirits possess definite sizes and forms, and correspond 
in these respects to material bodies. The parts of the spiri- 
tual body were supposed to have a perfect and inseparable 
coherence ; or if liable to wounds, to be capable of being 
speedily and perfectly healed. Disembodied spirits were 
supposed to appear to each other with all the distinctness 
and peculiarities of size and figure, which belong to men 
in this life, and to be capable of speech and action in the 
same way as here. According to this theory, a world of 
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spirits would appear to each other ; and if made visibre to 
us, would appear to us precisely as a world of living men 
do ; and would be capable of mutual action and reaction on 
the same principle. The Scriptures, which in no case con- 
sult for the gratification of speculative reason, but confine 
themselves rigidly to practical views, bear no explicit testi- 
monies on this subject. They, however, record instances 
of the appearance of disembodied human spirits, and of 
angels in human forms. These beings appeared again and 
again, and always in human forms. Such appearances were 
of course miraculous ; but in what did the miracle consist ] 
Did it consist in assuming the human form \ Or in render- 
ing their true forms visible to human eyes 1 We are no- 
where informed that in appearing to men, the disembodied 
spirits of men or angels assumed forms which did not pro- 
perly belong to them ; but the contrary seems to be gene- 
rally assumed. That which men saw, was the spirit or 
angel in his proper form ^ and the miracle by which such 
visions were enjoved, consisted in an improvement of the 
human powers of vision, by which those who were before 
invisible, became visible. Not only do the Scripture ac- 
counts of the appearances of spirits, harmonize with the 
doctrines of all antiquity respecting the extension and form 
of these beings ; but they cannot be reconciled with the 
more metaphysical theory which has been adopted in mo- 
dern times on this subject. 

356. The most common opinion in modern times has 
been, that disembodied spirits do not possess extension nor 
form,' nor sustain any definite relations to space. This 
opinion was adopted in the dark ages as one of the refine- 
ments of scholastic theology ; and its foundations were not 
laid in observations of particular facts ; but in reasoning by 
syllogisms from general and universally admitted opinions. 
Having been admitted and baptized as orthodox, this hypo- 
thesis IS generally adopted as a matter of course, with little 
investigation of the grounds on which it rests. But it is 
well enough, after so long a time, to inquire a little into its 
credentials. What is the syllogism which legitimatizes it { 
What is the evidence on which it rests 1 

The syllogism which legitimatizes it*, is the following : 

1. All material beings are extended and figured ; 

2. ^ifits are not material beings ; 

3. Therefore spirits are not extended nor figured 
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.Such is the argument from which it is concluded, that 
spirits are without extension or figure. But this argument 
is a sophism, and does not establish its conclusion. The 
assumption that all material beings are extended, does not 
prove that all beings which are not material are not extend- 
ed. The proper conclusion of the foregoing argument 
would be ; Therefore, nothing is proved by this argument, 
in relation to spirits. If spirits were material beings, the 
argument would . prove that they are extended ; but inas- 
much as they are not, it proves nothing about them. Be- 
cause material beings possess extension and figure as their 
essential properties, many infer that spiritual beings must 
of course be without these properties. But how does the 
extension of matter prove the non-extension of spirits 1 
May not things be different in some respects, without being 
different in all respects 1 Is a known difference in some 
respects, a valid ground on which to infer a difference in all 
respects'? By no means We conclude, therefore, that 
the doctrine of the non-extension of disembodied spirits, 
is without any valid support from human reason, and incon- 
sistent with the Scriptures. But this is not all. The doc- 
trine is absurd, and the thing which it supposes is incon- 
ceivable, and impossible. Space comprehends every thing, 
and nothing is conceivable which does not possess definite 
relations to it. Some have supposed that they could con- 
ceive of things out of space. But they never yet have suc- 
ceeded in expressing and exhibiting such a conception, and 
they never will. Space is an essential condition of reality, 
and we are not more certain that there* is any such thing 
as space, than we are, that all real beings sustain fixed and 
definite relations to it. Minds, therefore, exist in space, 
if they have any existence at all ; if they do not exist in 
space, they have no exjstence. But whatever exists in 
space, must exist in mathematical points, the elements from 
which space is reckoned, or else in extended portions of 
space. Points are not parts of space, but they are compre- 
hended in space. One of these three suppositions, therefore, 
must be true. Disembodied spirits exist in points entirely 
without extension ; or else they are extended in some de- 
gree, and occupy definite portions of space ; or else they 
aro extended infinitely, and occupy all space. No one will 
claim that they are infinitely extended. The question, 
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then, lies between the supposition, that they exist in points ; 
or that they are of limited extents and definite forms. Is 
there any evidence that embodied minds are restricted to 
unextenoed points 1 Not a particle. Are there any great 
purposes of speculative or practical reason to be answered 
by such a hypothesis 1 None. Is it consistent with known 
facts in respect to embodied minds ] Embodied minds are 
proved to be extended by the same evidences which prove 
their existence. The assumption, therefore, that disem- 
bodied minds are not extended, is contrary to known facts 
in respect to the extension of minds in their embodied state. 

§ 357. The associated condition of disembodied minds 
is made highly probable on theological grounds pertaining 
to natural religion. The Scriptures render it certain ; and 
also teach us, that in the disembodied state, men will not 
only be associated with each other, but with different orders 
of angels. 

The employments of the disembodied state, cannot be 
determined with precision. The Scriptures and reason con- 
cur, however, in teaching, that they will be analogous to 
the employments of the wise and good in this worlds and 
suited to the nature of moral beings. The ultimate desti- 
nies of human minds are set forth in the Scriptures under 
the figures of eternal life, and eternal death. The former 
is the reward of obedience, and comprehends the greatest 
conceivable happiness and glory; and the latter is the 
punishment of disobedience, and comprehends the greatest 
conceivable misery and shame. 

§ 358. The condition and destinies of animal minds, and 
of the organic principles of vegetable life after their disen- 
gagement from their respective bodies, are matters concern- 
ing which we cannot reason from theological grounds, either 
natural or revealed, and concerning which we cannot reason 
conclusively, perhaps, from any grounds. They either 
perish at their disengagement from their bodies, or else sur- 
vive. There is no evidence that they perish, and such a 
supposition is contrary to the whole analogy of nature, both 
with respect to human spirits and bodies. The supposition, 
that they survive the dissolution of their bodies, and that 
they will continue to subserve in some way the purposes 
of Infinite Wisdom, and contribute to the accomplishment 
of useful ends, is in the highest degree probable. This is 
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more probable in regard to animal minds, than in regard to 
the organic principles of vegetable life, in consequence of 
their greater similarity to human minds, whose immortality 
is established on theological grounds. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

REASONING FROM BODIES- AND SPIRITS TO GOD. 

^ 359. In reasoning on causality, the progress of the 
mind is similar to that which it makes in reasoning on time 
and space. From limited times, we reason to an absolute 
eternity, without beginning and without end; and from 
limited spaces, we reason to absolute and unlimited space, 
extending infinitely in all directions. Infinite space com- 
prehends all limited and local spaces i and eternity, another 
name for infinite duration, comprehends all limited and 
particular times. Our perceptions of the unlimited are as 
clear and certain, as those of the limited, from which they 
are derived ; and cannot be more so. These objects belong 
to the category of quantity. In the world of reality, we 
ascend from effects to causes. We investigate causes which 
are in operation within the sphere of our knowledge ; de- 
termine their precise nature, and the limitations of their 
powers; and divide them into two co-ordinate genera, 
Material and Spiritual. Material causes constitute the ma- 
terial world ; and Spiritual causes belong to the spiritual 
world. These again we divide and subdivide into various 
ranks and orders, according to their similarities and diver- 
sities of operation. 

§ 360. The reality of these causes is as certain as that 
of space and time. On a comparison of them with each 
other, we find that spiritual beings are the superior order, 
and material beings the inferior ; that minds are agents, 
and bodies instruments of the actions and pleasure of minds. 
This diversity of rank and superiority of the spiritual to 
material, is a highly important fact in philosophy. Minds 
and bodies are not associated as partners with equal and 
mutual interests, but as proprietor and property, agent and 
instrument ; all right and authority belonging to the mind, 
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and entire lubcemency characterizing the officee of matter. 
This 11 true of each mind, considered with respect to its 
body ; and of the whole known class of minds, considered 
with respect to all known bodies. The material world is 
the enginery of the spiritual world ; furnishing tenements 
for minds to dwell in, organs for them to use, and objects 
for them to reason upon. Without minds to enjoy and use 
it, the material world would exist in vain, and answer no 
rational purpose whatever. Organized bodies would be in 
vain ; continents and oceans, and worlds, and systems 
would exist in vain. But though the existence of matter is 
conceivable without minds, its organization into bodies 
without them is impossible and inconceivable. For organ- 
ization implies design, and the accomplishment of rational 
ends, and the intentional adaptation of means to that pur- 
pose. Every body is an effect of design, and exhibits the 
operation of a thinking mind in conceiving of its parts, 
adapting them to their organic purposes and to each other, 
and providing for their construction and preservation, till 
they accomplish the essential purposes of their existence. 
This ultimate designer of organic bodies is not the mind 
which occupies them, and which, by its organic powers, is 
the immediate agent of their construction. It is some other 
mind. Human bodies are constructed by human minds, 
exercising fixed organic powers ; animal bodies, by animal 
minds ; vegetable bodies, by the organic principles of vege- 
table life ; but these bodies were all designed by some other 
mind of a higher order, and of vastly greater powers than 
belong to the immediate occupants and agents of their con- 
struction. The judgment by which we infer a designing 
mind which conceived of all the parts of organic bodies 
and their uses, and which, in pursuance of those concep- 
tions, made provision for the construction of bodies, invest- 
ing subordinate minds with physical powers to execute 
tftem without design, is of the same certainty as the judg- 
ment by which we infer the existence of human and animal 
minds, from human and animal sensations and ideas. The 
human body embraces a great variety of organs, many of 
which are of the nicest construction, and which have re- 
markable adaptations both to the properties of matter, and 
to the general construction of the material world. This 
body is the effect of intelligence acting with a view to the 
aoeoomplishment of rational ends. The eye was made for 
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seeing ; the ear for hearing ; and the hand for labor. Theie 
and other organs of the body are the Work of intelligence 
and design. The intelligence which produces them, does 
not reside in the mind which constructs the fabric in a man- 
ner unknown to itself, and independently of any design of 
its own. It must, therefore, reside in some other more re- 
mote mind. 

§ 361. We thus arrive by clear and certain deductions, at 
a mind beyond those of all organized beings, which is re- 
vealed as the ultimate and intelligent cause of organization. 
We perceive this mind by a process of reasoning founded 
on observation, and leading us by a single step from a large 
class of effects to their necessary cause. The effects from 
which we reason are the construction of bodies by the 
physical agency df embodied minds, without design on the 
part of those constructing minds. These effects must 
originate in design or else be attributed to chance. They 
cannot be attributed to chance. It is not the characteristic 
of chance to operate in such modes ; and if such a thing 
might occur by chance in a solitary instance during endless 
ages, it cannot occur generally and continually, and ia 
millions and millions of instances. We conclude, therefore, 
with certainty, that all these effects originate in a designing 
mind beyond that of the organic being. The mind is the 
immediate cause of all its actions, both voluntary and in- 
voluntary, intentional and unintentional. But its involun- 
tary organic actions have a more remote cause to which 
they must be referred, as their designer and ultimate pro- 
ducer. This conclusion is forced upon us from every man, 
animal, and vegetable. An involuntary cause is at work in 
all these objects producing the most remarkable and diversi- 
fied effects ; effects indicative of definite purposes and de- 
signs, and of unlimited intelligence and power on the part 
of the designer. That designer does not appear in the body ; 
he must, therefore, exist beyond it. 

§ 362. Having discovered an intelligent and designing 
cause of the organic powers of minds, we proceed to inquire 
whether this cause is one being or many. We here observe 
that the material and spiritual worlds, are parts of one 
sy em of things ; and that neither is perfect, without 
the other. The material world would exist in vain, without 
the spiritual world ; and the spiritual world, with its present 
discoverable powers, could not operate without the material 
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world. The subordination of matter to mind, and the organi- 
zation of bodies out of material atoms to accommodate 
minds with suitable tenements and organs, are effected with 
such uniformity as to indicate a single and common author. 
The uniformity of the effects, and the continuity of one 
system through the whole discoverable worlds both of mat- 
ter and mind, indicate one designing cause. There are no 
counter indications. The hypothesis of a cause beyond 
human and animal minds, and beyond the organic principles 
of vegetable life, is necessary to account for the organiza 
tion of bodies. One such cause is sufficient to account flic 
all these effects, and the supposition of one is therefore 
necessary. The supposition of more than one such cause is 
not only unnecessary, but contrary to the facts which it is re- 
quired to explain and inconsistent with the relations of be- 
ings to each other, as parts of one vast whole, which are 
subordinate to common pu rposes. 

^ 363. We have hitherto considered the first cause as a 
being of intelligence and design, investing human - and 
animal minds, and immaterial principles of vegetable life, 
with their organic powers. Such a being is a mind. We 
infer the existence of such a mind with the utmost clear- 
ness ; and, as in the case of other beings, we proceed to 
inquire into his other operations. The organic powers of 
minds are relative and are adapted to operate on matter in 
certain modes, and under certain limitations and restrictions. 
But we have not the organic powers of minds to account 
for only, but the production of minds. Human and animal 
minds have not existed from eternity, but are daily produced 
in appropriate circumstances and conditions. Their pro- 
duction in these circumstances is manifestly an effect that has 
been intended, and that takes place in pursuance of the de- 
sign of the same superior mind which is the author of' 
organic powers. It has not been designed by the minds 
which are so produced ; nor by those which concur in pro- 
ducing them ; nor by any of the preceding minds of the 
series to which they belong ; but the conditions of the pro- 
duction of minds, have been fixed by some mind above the 
entire series, which possesses powers incomparably greater 
than those of men or animals. 

§ 364i. Men, animals, and vegetables, are successive, and 
are propagated solely from pre-existing beings of the same 
Olden. Men, therefore, must have a common origin in one 
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pair, and every order of animals must have a common origin 
in one pair of animals, and every species of vegetables, must 
have an origin in first vegetables ; or else they must be 
members of an eternal series. On the first of these hypoth- 
eses we have the production of the first pair in respect to 
men and animals, and the first vegetables to account for, as 
well as the productions of all that follow them in established 
orders of succession. The creation of these first pairs, and 
first individuals of all the numerous series of organized 
bodies, is a work of the highest conceivable intelligence 
and of the greatest power, and clearly establishes the doc- 
trine of a Creator possessing these attributes. 

The supposition that these successions have been eternal, 
is in the highest degree improbable. But on this supposition 
the production of every being in these series, takes place 
in modes which prove that they are the effects of design. 
This design does not belong to any preceding members of 
the series either near or remote, therefore it must belong to 
a mind above the series. The whole series is but a series 
of designed effects, and if the series is eternal it only proves 
an eternal designing mind as establishing and continuing it 
from eternity. 

§365. We have, then, the existence of God fully esta- 
blished as the ultimate author of organized bodies, and the 
creator of human and animal minds, and of the organic 
principles of vegetable life. What is the relation of God 
to matter 1 Is he the creator of that 1 Or does it exist in- 
dependently of him 1 Each atom is a being, all of whose 
powers are relative to other atoms ; and all the different 
kinds of atoms concur in forming a material world adapted 
to the purposes of men and animals. Metals subserve one 
kind of purposes, earths another, and other substances, 
others still. The adaptation of atoms to atoms, so as to 
form a suitable world for the abode and support of men and 
animals, is a work of design almost equally with that of 
part to part, in organized bodies. The transcendent powers 
which are exercised in the formation of organized bodies 
from atoms, and the formation of minds to actuate them, 
and to be the immediate agents of their production and sup- 
port, are equal to the creation of matter. Having, therefore, 
traced every thing but matter to God, we draw a strong 
probable conclusion that he is the author of matter too. 
This conclusion rests on two distinct grounds : 1. That God 
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iti the ttnthor of minds, and by means of them as second 
causes, of organized bodies. 2. That the adaptation of 
atom to atom, throughout the material world, and the sub- 
servience of every part by itself, and of the whole to the 
Creator's manifest purposes, indicate that it is the effect of 
a design, having respect to its actual and possible uses, 
and therefore a work of the same being whose plans it ac- 
complishes. 

Tnese conclusions, at which we arrive by clear and cer- 
tain inferences, from facts within the sphere of the observa- 
tion of all men, are fully confirmed by the Scriptures, which 
teach that God is the creator, both of the material and 
spiritual worlds, and the Providential and Moral Governor 
of the entire universe. 

§ 366. The properties of matter and mind are such as 
Ood is capable of communicating, and such as he is capable 
of taking away. The organization of matter, and its ac- 
companying phenomena, indicate the agency of God, as a 
being of intelligence and power, designing and producing 
them ; so matter itself, considered with respect to its essen- 
tial properties of resistance and attraction, indicates, with 
equal clearness, the agency of God as its designer and pro- 
ducer. The ultimate particles of matter, exhibit marks of 
design in respect to the spheres of resistance and attraction, 
with which they are invested. The great law of gravitation 
evinces the intelligent design and the effective power of a 
lawgiver, as really as any possible product of human art 
demonstrates the skill of the artist. The exercise of this 
attraction, however, is one of the essential properties of 
matter, and if this property was communicated by a de- 
signing mind, if it was communicated by God, we have 
reason to believe that all its properties were communicated 
by him. The same may be said of the other essential pro 
perties of matter, and of those which are particular, as well 
as those which are geheral. From which the inference is 
clearly authorized, that matter is created, and that God is 
its absolute creator. 

Each particle of matter is a being, possessed of certain 
properties, which manifest a designing artificer, as really 
as organized beings. The idea that the adaptation of one 
particle of matter to others, and of the whole to the great 
and glorious ends to which they are subordinated, as parts 
of an immense material and spiritual universe, is not the 
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effect of deiign, is absard ; but if these adaptations are the 
effect of design, then matter is created, and reveals God as 
its creator. 

The same reasoning may be applied to minds. They are 
adapted to act and be acted upon, by means of organized 
bodies. They possess an adaptation to other things, and 
other things to them ; and especially to each other, and to 
minds of different orders ; clearly proving that they are the 
^ect of design, and therefore created, not eternal. 

§ 367. All things indicate one and the same creator, by 
their mutual adaptations to each other. Matter is adapted 
to matter, and also to mind. Mind is adapted to mind, and 
also to matter. All created objects are parts of one vast 
system of beings, subjected to common laws, and subordi- 
nated to common purposes. The supposition of one God is 
necessary ; that of more than one, is not only unnecessary, 
but without any valid evidence in its support. Every thing 
proves one God : nothing proves more than one. The idea 
we thus obtain of God, is a legitimate deduction from cer- 
tain premises, and is, therefore, certain. We are capable 
of knowing God as really as we know ourselves, or any 
other beings. 

What we know of God, comprehends the following par- 
ticulars : 1. That he is underived, and therefore independ- 
ent and eternal ; 2. That he is a being of ideas, knowledge, 
wisdom, affections, purposes, and volitions, and therefore a 
spirit ; 3. That he is the creator of material and spiritual 
beings, and the architect by whom the design of the uni- 
verse was conceived and executed ; 4. That he is the pro- 
vidential and moral governor of the universe, and the abso- 
lute proprietor of all spiritual and material beings ; and that 
he has indefinite power to create and destroy ; 5. That he 
is a being of benevolence and justice. 

We know matter as consisting of a definite number of 
atoms, which have powers of mutual resistance and attrac- 
tion within certain definite spheres. We know minds as 
beings, having capacities of sensation from appropriate con- 
ditions of material organs, with which they communicate, 
and capacities of ideas, emotions,\cts of will, and voluntary 
and involuntary corporeal action. We know organized be- 
ings as dependent and successive, and as being produced and 
succeeding each other, according to certain laws, conforma- 
ble to the general laws of the material universe, which bear 
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evident marks of design on the part of some law-giving and 
executive power. 

By certain inferences from what we know of matter, and 
of human and animal minds, we arrive at a knowledge of 
God, as the underived, eternal, independent, and all-wise 
Creator, hoth of material and spiritual beings. Having as- 
certained with certaintv, the eternity, independence, and 
spirituality of God, ana his relation to organized and unor- 
ganized beings, as their creator and governor, we easily in- 
fer his other divine attributes. 

The proper conception of God involves no absurdity, or 
impossibility. No absurd conclusions can be fairly deduced 
from it. False conceptions of him, and the conception that 
there ia no such being, are in many cases absurd in them- 
selves, and lead to many legitimate conclusions, which 
are so. 

§ 368. A knowledge of God is the basis of many other 
important conclusions. It is the highest point to which we 
are conducted, by a knowledge of other things, and a point 
from which infinite discoveries are possible, which cannot 
be made from any less elevated position. 

We reason from ourselves and other beings to God, as 
universal Creator and Governor ; and from God back to 
ourselves and other beings, as sustaining to him, and to each 
other, the most interesting and important relations. A 
complete knowledge of objects, embraces ideas of their rela- 
tions to God, and through him to other beings, as really as 
their direct relations to each other, and to ourselves. Ge- 
nuine philosophy, therefore, is necessarily theological. It 
must recognize God, and contemplate all the objects of 
human knowledge, in their discoverable relations to him, 
and through him to each other. It finds God everywhere, 
not as a metaphysical abstraction, but as a real agent, pos- 
sessing the most ' important relations to all other beings. 
Without a knowledge of God, to serve as grounds of farther 
inference, we can know but little of other objects. With 
correct ideas of him, to reason from, we may pursue our 
discoveries beyond any assignable limits, and extend them 
from an infinite past to an equally infinite future. Till we 
arrive at a knowledge of God, all our reasonings must com- 
mence from ourselves and other beings, who belong to this 
world ; when we come to know him, they naturally com- 
mence from him, as the ultimate ground of all reasoning* 
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A. satisfactory knowledge of other things is impossible, 
without a knowledge of God. Till we attain this, the uni- 
verse appears like an endless maze. Reason is confounded 
at every step, and hemmed in on every side. Its dim light, 
too feeble to disperse the surrounding darkness, serves only 
to increase its gloom, and develop its horrors. The disco- 
very of God explains a thousand' mysteries, resolves a thou- 
sand perplexities, and conducts the mind to a foundation 
firm, and broad, and enduring enough, to serve as a basis 
for the most ample and magnificent superstructure of ra- 
tional ideas. 

§ 369. In tracing every thing to God, we proceed on the 
same principle precisely according to which, from sensa- 
tions, we infer the existence of sensation-producing objects ; 
and from thoughts,' thinking beings. Having commenced 
our reasonings from effects to causes, we find no place to 
stop, till we arrive at God, as the absolute and eternal Cause 
of all things. In discovering him, and estimating his attri- 
butes, the human mind performs its highest efforts in the 
categories of reality, as in grasping eternity and infinity it 
does, in those of quantity. Eternity and infinity compre- 
hend all real and conceivable quantities ; and God, the First 
Cause, is the ultimate Cause of all effects ; and as such, 
comprehends all finite causes. We cannot go beyond infi. 
nity and eternity in space and time ; and in like manner, 
we cannot go beyond God in causality. But when we dis- 
cover God, the question naturally arises ; How can such a 
being exist 1 How can he exist without having derived his 
existence from a pre-existing source 1 How can he exercise 
absolute and unlimited powers 1 We answer, that Philoso- 
phy teaches facts, and ascends from facts to principles, and 
from effects to causes ; and having traced all effects to their 
ultimate cause, she has executed the highest office of reason, 
and drawn the highest inference of which she is capable. 
Besides, by the supposition on which this question is based, 
God is the ultimate or last Cause of all things. To ask for 
a still more remote cause beyond him, therefore, contradicts 
the hypothesis on which this very question is based. 

But how can we admit that there is a being of such tran- 
scendent powers, and that he has existed from eternity 1 Is 
not the mind repelled from drawing so vast a conclusion, 
and resting in it, without skepticism 1 We are shut up 
to this admission ; and there is no getting away from it 
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exeeft bj * jpiXMt penreniMi «f the powers of knowledge. 
The series of judgmeBts by whieh wc infer the existence 
of God, commences with our perceptions of the material 
and spiritual worlds ; and from these worlds as premises, pro. 
ceeds to infer the existence of Grod, with as much certainty 
a» characterizea its previous conclusions. -The existence 
of God, as the Cause of the 'material and spiritual worlds, 
is as certain as that of eternity and infiziity. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 



MORAL CHAXACTER OF GOD. 



§ 370. God is on many accounts the most inrportant and 
glorious being in the universe. On him the material and 
spiritual worlds depend for their existence ; his laws they 
obey, his plans they execute, and his will they perform. 
Having ascertained that there is a God, a being of intelli- 
gence, wisdom, and power, it is due to the transcendent 
glories of his character, that we should resolve some of the 
principal philosophical questions respecting it. 

The first question is ; What is the purpose and end of 
God's works of creation and providence 1 To this question 
different and contradictory answers have been returned. 
Some suppose that God's ultimate end both in creation and 
providence, is his own glory. This is not a doctrine of 
natural religion, but is inferred from certain passages of 
Scripture. That the glory of God is an object of great 
interest to himself and his creatures, is obvious on the slight- 
est consideration. The Scriptures clearly represent it in 
this light, and are fully sustained in this representation by 
the principles of natural religion. 

But, the doctrine that the glory of God is the supreme 
object of his pursuit, is liable to serious objections ; and is 
contradictory to the doctrine of the Divine moral goodness, 
both "as taught by natural and revealed religion. Moral 
goodness is a disposition to promote the happiness of other 
beings for its own sake, as part of a consistent and unlimit- 
ed amount of happiness. This disposition belongs to all 
good men, and is the essential principle of all happy asso- 
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ciation among men. ReafKHi aad the Scriptures ascribe it 
to God. The dtsposition of God to promote the happiness 
of his creatures for its own sake, and not as a means of his 
glory exclusively, secures to God a much greater tribute of 
giorv than he can possibly acquire on the other hypothesis. 
Besides, the doctrine that glory is the supreme object of 
God's pursuit, implies a misconception of the nature of 
glory. Glory is an honorable estimation founded on sub- 
semency to other ends. Things are are not glorious because 
they are glorious ; but they are glorious on account of other 
properties. Glory, therefore, is a limited and subordinate 
good ; not an ultimate one ; and all its worth depends on 
its subserviency to other interests. It is therefore of infe- 
rior rank to the interests which it subserves, and caonot be 
the supreme end either of God or of holy men. 

The Scripture doctrine of God's love of glory is perfectly 
consistent with the hypothesis that this alOTection has the 
same subordinate character in the Dvvine mind, which it 
has in the minds of good men ; and: God may have other 
supreme objects of pursuit, and yet have all the love o£ 
glory which the Scriptures ascribe to him. 

§ 371. What then is the supreme object of God's pursuit 
in creation and providence 1 Is it his own happiness with- 
out any regard to that of his creatures 1 This cannot be 
admitted for a moment, and is sustained by no substantial 
grounds. Has God any regard for the happiness of his 
creatuiei) 1 And if so, what regard has he for this object 1 
Is he concerned for the happiness of a part 1 Or do his 
regards extend to that of all 1 And to what extent does he 
care for the happiness either of a part or all \ Does he love 
the happiness of his creatures as an end subordinate to his 
own happiness or glory 1 Or does he love it on its own 
account as an ultimate and 1 These questions relate to mat- 
ters of fact, and if decided at all, must be decided by evi- 
dence. The plan of the Creator is in a state of progressive 
development, and its development is partially effected in 
this world. The universal belief in the goodness of God 
is an evidence of the general doctrine of human reason on 
this subject. But we wish to go to the foundations of that 
belief, and to determine the validity of the grounds on which 
it rests. Why do all men believe in the goodness of God ] 
What evidence is there of his goodness 1 And what is the 
goodness which is ascribed to himl The only possible 
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eridence of goodnefs is doing sood. God does good to his 
creatures in this life, and loads them with benefits. All 
the perceptible ends of his works are good. The eye, the 
ear, the hand, and the entire body, are adapted to eood pur- 
poses. So of the material world generally. There are 
many organs of happiness in human and animal bodies, but 
none of misery; many organs of pleasure, but none of 
pain. The entire human and animal systems are systems 
of good ; and the whole material world has manifest adap- 
tations to TOod purposes. 

^ 372. But is there not evil as well as good 1 Is there 
not misery as well as happiness under the administration of 
God 1 Yes ; the eye, which is made to serve as an instru- 
ment of unlimited discovery, is subject to pain ; so of the 
ear, the hand, and other organs embracing the entire body. 
While the body is evidently adapted to be an instrument of 
good to the mind, it is capable of serving as an instrument 
of evil in respect to pain. This liability to pain is a fact 
under the Divine administration which is to be accounted 
for. It exists as a part of the plan of the Creator, and is 
to be reconciled with the other fact of capability of happi- 
ness. Is any want of the love of creature happiness evinced 
in making creatures liable to bodily pain 1 Does a liability 
to pain exist for the sake of pain 1 Or is it an essential 
part of a system of happiness, on the whole 1 Does pain 
exist on its own account 1 Or does it exist only as a means 
of happiness ; or an inevitable contingency to a system of 
happiness 1 Bodily pain is evidently a means of happiness 
on tne whole, and the loss of all capacity to experience it, 
would be one of the greatest calamities that could befal the 
human race. No objection, therefore, can be urged to the 
doctrine of the perfect and unmixed goodness of God, on the 
ground of the liability of men and animals to pain. 

§ 373. But there is a greater evil than pain in the world, 
that of sin ; and this evil is not restricted to a part ; but 
extends in different degrees to all men. Pain may exist by 
Divine appointment, as a means of good on the whole ; and 
does not militate against the doctrine of the perfect good- 
ness of God. How is it with sin 1 

Sin is a transgression of the law of goodness. That law 
has been ^hown to be founded in an impartial regard for the 
happiness of each, consistently witJi that of all, and for the 
happiness of all consistently with that of each. Sin is a de- 
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barture from this principle, by seeking the less good of the 
individual in modes not consistent with his greater good ; 
or the good of the individual in modes not consistent with 
the good of the whole ; or the good of the whole in modes 
not consistent with the good of the individual. Sin, there- 
fore, cannot be reconciled with pure goodness ; but is 
founded in a different and opposing principle. If sin can be 
imputed to God, therefore, his goodness will be necessarily 
impeached. But God is not charged with committing sin* 
His hands are pure, and his heart, so far as his own direct 
agency is concerned, is clean. It is only his creatures that 
have sinned. 

§ 374. We come then to inquire what relation God sus- 
tains to the sins of his creatures. Has he given a single 
creature any license to sin 1 Not any. Has he connived 
at the sins of his creatures generally 1 Or at those of any 
One, or any class of his creatures, in particular '{ Not any. 
Has he given his creatures any law on the subject 1 Any 
expression of his will in regard to their moral actions'! 
And has he held out any rational inducements to lead them 
to do right or wrong 1 God has given his creatures a law 
in favor of doing right ; and has furnished the greatest in- 
ducements to right action by a system of eternal and infi- 
nite rewards, to be dispensed to the morally good. He has 
forbidden evil doing, connected many embarrassments, and 
other evils with it, in this life ; and denounced against it 
eternal death. What then is the precise relation of God to 
sin \ He creates beings liable to sin, and allows them to be 
placed in circumstances in which this liability leads to 
actual sin. We reduce the matter then, to the questions ; 
Why does God create beings liable to sin 1 And why does- 
he allow them to be placed in circumstances in which this 
liability leads to actual sin 1 Both these questions are 
virtually resolved in the solution of either ; and are com- 
comprehended in the single question : Why does God permit 
moral beings to sin 1 To this it is sometimes replied, that 
God permits moral beings to sin because their sins in the 
cases in which they are permitted, are best on the whole 5 
and because it is better to have sin in the universe than to 
have a universe without it. This answer involves an 
assumption which is contrary to our fundamental conceptions 
of the nature of sin ; and requires us to found virtue not In 
the good of each consistently with that of all, and the good 
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of all consiftently with that of each ; but in the good of a 
part to the prejudice and ruin of another part. Such a sy^- 
torn is conceivable ; but it is not a system of virtue ^ it is a 
system of selfishness. It accounts for the permission of sin 
not in consistency with the perfect goodness of God, but by 
the virtual denial of his perfect goodness. It is of no avail 
to charge such a system on the Creator ; and infer that it is 
morally good because it is the system ot the great Supreme. 
If it was the system of the Supreme, it would be a system 
of goodness only to a part ; and to the rest a system of misery 
and death. But reason and the Scriptures both concur in 
claiming for God the attribute of perfect moral goodness. 
We cannot, therefore, admit the gratuitous assumption, that 
God permits sin because it is best on the whole. It is not 
best on the whole ^ but it is evil on the whole. It is not 
best even for a part ; still less is it best of all. If we ac- 
count for it all, we must account for it in its true character 
as sin, and not in the borrowed character of holiness. The 
question then resolves itself into this : Why does God per- 
mit moral beings to do what is not best on the whole 1 . And 
what is injurious on the whole both to themselves and others 1 
This question admits of but one answer in consistency with 
the doctrine of the perfect goodness of God ; that is, that 
the prevention of sin is impracticable without preventing 
holiness. Holiness is the means of the good of each, in 
consistency with that of all ; and of the good of all, in con- 
sistency with that of each ; and under the administration of 
God, will eventuate in a vast and eternally increasing aggre- 
gate of good. If it is impracticable for the Creator to ad- 
minister a system of holiness without permitting sin, he may 
permit it in consistency with perfect goodness. Reason and 
the Scriptures both concur in proving that this is the fact ; 
and thus furnish the means of solving the greatest problem 
in human science, after that of determining the existence and 
spirituality of God ; for the next in importance to the 
knowledge of God as our eternal Creator and sovereign, is 
the knowledge of his perfect goodness. 

§ 375. In the foregoing inquiries we have accounted for 
the permission of sin. In that permission it is regarded in 
its true nature as an evil, and a source of evil ; and not as 
a means of good. But why does God punish sinners 1 
What are the ends of punishment 1 On this subject there 
are different theories. 
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Some suppose that God punishes sinners in malice, on a 
principle of retaliation without any respect to beneficial 
results. They admit that benefits result from the punish- 
ment of the wicked ; but regard them as incidental and not 
as exclusive grounds of punishment. The supporters of 
this theory found the right of punishment entirely on the 
demerit of the sinner, and consider it due to him in consid- 
eration of past action solely. 

Others suppose that the punishment of sinners has respect 
solely to the prevention of sin among holy beings, without 
any benevolent regard for the sinner. 

A third theory is, that punishment is an expedient solely 
for the prevention of sin, both in the case of the sinner, and 
of others ; and that like virtue it is founded in a regard for 
the happiness of all, not excepting that of the sinner. 

The first two theories are not sustained by any facts, 
within the sphere of our knowledge in this world ; neither 
are they consistent with the doctrine of the perfect goodness 
of God. The Providential punishments of this life are not 
malicious nor purely vindictive, but have a manifest subi^er- 
viency to the promotion of virtue and happiness, both among 
the punished, and among others. The last theory is sup- 
posed to be incompatible with the eternal punishment of the 
wicked. But this is not the fact. Nothing can be more 
evident than that the design of temporil punishments is to 
restrain sinners from sin, and to repress their sinful disposi- 
tions as well as to furnish examples of terror to deter others 
from sin. The Scriptures nowhere inform us that the eternal 
punishments of the wicked will not have a similar design, 
and accomplish a similar purpose. Neither is there any 
ground in Reason or the Scriptures, to infer the contrary. 
The Scriptures teach us that the wicked who pass their state 
of earthly probation without repentance, will be banished 
from the world of the holy and happy, and will suffer 
eternal punishment. The precise ends and purpose of that 
punishment, they do not explain. All that they do, is to 
give us the fact. From this and other known facts pertaining 
to the character and government of God, we draw several 
important conclusions. But we have no authority to con- 
clude, either that the wicked are punished in malice, or that 
no salutary restraints are exercised upon them by means of 
these punishments. 
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tined to iiak eternally to deeper end still deeper depths ia 
•is end miserj* The Scriptures, however, are silent on 
this tttbjeot. They teach Us that there will be a separation 
of the righteous from the wicked ; that the former will be 
received into a condition of eternal happiness and glory ; 
end that the latter will be condemned to go into everlasting 
punishment. The nature and intensity of that punishment 
are described by most terrific images, and there the whole 
matter is left, under a veil of profound and awful mystery* 
As there is no evidence, however, either from the Scrip* 
tUres or reason, that the etemal punishment of the wicked 
will be purely vindicatory ; or that it will ever cease to 
exercise salutary restraints on the sufferers, we are not 
obliged to vindicate the pure and perfect goodness of God, 
^;ainst any imputations which depend on that hypothesis. 
There is no department of moral action in which the glory 
of moral goodness is more conspicuous than in the sentiments 
which it inspires towards the wicked. The wicked repel 
the. wicked with malice ; the good regard them with love. 
The wicked punish the wicked with malice, and call it vin* 
dicatory justice j the good punish the wicked in love, taking 
into the account the interests both of others and themselves, 
and inflicting upon them what evil is necessary ; and no 
more. 

As there is a general harmony of interests, by which un- 
der the moral government of God, what is for the greatest 
good of all, is for the greatest good of each ; so, for aught 
we know, there may be a similar harmony of interests in 
respect to punishments, so that those very eternal punish* 
ments which are inflicted On the' wicked to uphold the Di^ 
vine government, and subserve the greatest possible happi- 
ness of the good, may by their restraining influence on the 
wicked, hold them back from greater lengths in sin, and 
greater consequent miseries, in which they would have 
involved themselves, if no positive inflictions of the Almighty 
had fallen upon them. Men may hold to the doctrine of 
the goodness of God in words, and deny it in reality. No 
part of the Divine character is developed with more clear- 
ness than this in the Scriptures. The goodness of God was 
in various instances exhibited and pressed upon the atten- 
tion of mankind by the Old Testament writers, and was 
celebrated in sacred songs of the greatest beauty and sub- 
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limitj. The mission of Christ was a mission of love, and 
his work a work of love. But the most sublime and a#eot- 
ing manifestation of the perfect and universal goodness &i 
God is exhibited in the death of Christ, in which the Father 
gave up the Son, and the Son surrendered up himself to die 
for this lost world. Herein is^ove, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and gave his infinitely beloved Son 
to suffering, that he might make a propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world* 
Christ died as the friend of sinners ; not in the exercise of 
a partial friendship, but in that of a noble and generous 
philanthropy, wide as the world ; for '' he tasted death for 
every man." 



CHAPTEK XXVIIL 

PHILOSOPHY OF WAKEFULNESS AND SLEEP, 

§ 377. Men and animals are subject to two remarkable 
conditions which usually succeed each other at regular 
intervals, denominated wakefulness and sleep* Wakeful- 
ness is a state of the continued and easy exercise of senaa* 
tions and thoughts, and of other exercises dependent on 
thoughts, together with the frequent occurrence of voluntary 
actions. During wakefulness, sensations and thoughts are 
incessant, but are capable of great varieties in respect to 
vigor and intensity of intellectual action. 

oleep consists m a suspension of intellectual exercises 
depending on a diminished sensibility of the organs of sen** 
sation. In a state of wakefulness, the action of the external 
world on the mind through the organs of sensation, tends to 
promote the general exercise of ideas. In sleep, the organs 
of sensation lose a part of their usual sensibility, and the 
faculty of ideas its accustomed stimulus. Consequently 
thinking usually ceases in sleep, for want of sensations to 
excite thought. In the above explanation of sleep, the 
suspension of ideas is attributed solely to the suspension of 
sensations, which are the usual conditions of ideas. This 
hypothesis is possible and not improbable, but has not been 
established with certainty. The suspension of se n sations 
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occurs, and with it the suspension of ideas ; and when sen- 
sations are re-produced, ideas immediately follow. It has 
not been proved, however, that in these cases the suspension 
of ideas follows as an effect from the suspension of sensa- 
tions, or the recurrence of ideas from the recurrence of sen- 
sations, to the exclusion of qpe more general cause, which 
may produce both these phenomena. The immediate cause 
of the suspension of ideas in sleep, lies between these two 
hypotheses ; and is either the suspension of sensations or a 
state of the brain and nervous system, which produces a 
suspension of sensations as one of its effects, and that of 
ideas and all exercises dependent on ideas, as another. 

Wakefulness is one state of living beings ; and sleep ano- 
ther I both depending ultimately on peculiar conditions of 
the body. 

Wakefulness is characterized both by continued sensi- 
bility of the organs of sensation, and a continual series of 
sensations, ideas, and other intellectual exercises. These 
continual exercises produce exhaustion and fatigue, which 
demand rest. In sleep, the intellectual system takes rest ; 
and during its inaction,, the nerves and brain recover from 
the exhaustion of their powers, and undergo such repairs, 
and receive such supplies from the operation of the organic 
powers, as fits them for renewed service. Sleep is gene- 
rally preceded by drowsiness. Drowsiness is an interme- 
diate state between wakefulness and sleep, in which the 
sensibility of the organs of sensations is in some degree im- 
paired, so that their exercises under ordinary excitements 
are languid and imperfect. In this state, sensations and 
ideas are not entirely suspended, but all intellectuel opera- 
tions are laborious and difficult, and most of them are per- 
formed imperfectly. 

§ 379. Sleep is always attended with an increased accu- 
mulation of the blood in the larger vessels of the circulating 
system, and a diminished distribution of it to the smaller 
vessels. By this means the nerves of sensation which re- 
ceive their supplies altogether from the smaller vessels, are 
subject to less excitement, from this cause, in sleep, than in 
a state of wakefulness. Still no part of the circulation of 
the blood is entirely suspended in healthy sleep, nor are any 
of the larger vessels overburdened or oppressed. The dimin- 
ished supply of blood to the nerves operates both on the 
intellectual and organic systems. The nerves of voluntary 
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action rest on account of the suspension of ideas and voli- 
tions. The diminished supply of blood to them, tberefdre, 
is not directly perceptible. But the nerves of involuntary 
actions, by which the great processes of respiration, absorp- 
tion, secretion and assimilation are performed, operate with 
diminished vigor, proportionable to the diminished supply 
of blood which they receive, and respiration and other vital 
organic actions, are performed more slowly than when- we 
are awake. It is not true, therefore, as some have supposed, 
that the processes of organic life in all cases, go on with 
more vigor in sleep than when we are awake. The suspen- 
sion of intellectual ex:ercises is attended to a great extent 
with a diminished exercise of the organic powers also ; so 
that the rest of the intellectual powers is to some extent ac- 
companied with a corresponding rest of the organic powers. 
This is clearly seen in the slower and more laborious breath- 
ing of persons in sleep, than when awake, especially in the 
case of the sick, who are considerably reduced. It is also 
seen in the diminished vigor of the digestive powers in 
sleep ; and in the disturbance of the digesting processes by 
indulging in sleep immediately after full meals. 

Snoring, which sometimes occurs in sound sleep, is pro- 
duced by a vibratory motion of some of the organs by which 
the air passes on its way to the lungs. It may always be 
avoided by persons in health, and ought never to be indulged. 
Sleep is accompanied with a diminished circulation of the 
blood, as well as with its aggregation to some extent in the 
larger vessels, and with a proportionably diminished rapidity 
of the pulsations of the heart and arteries. It is also accom- 
panied with a corresponding diminution in the supply of 
animal heat, in consequence of which an increased amount 
of clothing is requisite ; and the constant secretions of the 
mouth, nostrils, lachrymal glands and other organs are pro- 
portionably diminished. 

§ 380. Sleep and wakefulness are effects of certain condi- 
tions of the body, and depend on them as their instrumental 
causes. Whatever tends to repel the blood from the capil- 
lary vessels, or to concentrate it in the larger vessels, thus 
withholding from the nerves a due supply of this stimulus, 
tends to produce sleep. But this effect is particularly appa- 
rent from the acciunulation of the blood to an improper ex- 
tent in the brain. Hence, extreme cold produces drowsiness ; 
and if carried to a great extent, produces an irresistible (dis- 
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poiiiion to tle^p. In cwef of persons being frosen to detth, 
sleep is the intermediate stage between life and death. It 
performs a similar office in many other cases, and is the 
most common mode in which death assails his victim. Sleep 
Iws long since been called in poetry, the brother of death. 
But it is more* It is the first stage of the disengagement of 
the mind from the body, which death only completes, and 
ji^ders irrecoverable. In it the power of the mind over 
the body, and that of the body over the mind, suffer a partial 
suspension, which continues only for a time ; while in death 
tl^ese powers are entirely suspended, and their suspension 
made permanent* In sleep, the mind, however, still con- 
tinues within the body, and in contact with such parts of 
the brain and nerves as are still suited to its purposes ; but 
in death it leaves the body entirely, and can no longer reach 
the material world, or lie reached by it, through that or- 
ganization. 

A continual and irresistible tendency to sleep constitutes 
the predominant symptom of the disease called lethargy, and 
results from a morbid condition of the brain. This is some* 
times a principal disease, but is most frequently a concomi^p 
tant of other diseases. Lethargy, sometimes commences 
gradually, and advances slowly, and is capable of being to a 
ffreat extent resisted and relieved, both hf medicines acting 
directly on the organic system, and correcting its irregulari- 
ties 'y and also by voluntary efforts to prolong our states of 
wakefulness, and to prevent our intervals of sleep from be- 
coming too protracted, or too frequent. The mind and body 
have a mutual action and re-action in this matter. Voluntary 
wakefulness prevents the organic condition of the brain and 
nervous system, which begins to be ' established in drowsi- 
ness from being fully established, and keeps up the mode of 
circulation, and organic action proper to the waking state. 
By continuing this with considerable exertion, lethargies 
are often checked, and prevented entirely, when, without 
such resistance, their progress would be constant and speed- 
ily fatal. Persons who are induced to sleep too much ought 
strenuously to resist this propensity and may be assured that 
it will make rapid progress by indulgence. 

381. Children require a little more sleep than most grown 
persons, and young children require their sleep to be distri- 
buted to different parts of the day and night. The sleeping 
of idult persons in health is best done in the night. The 
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time ordinarily required by adults for sleep, varies from six 
hours to eight in the twenty .four ; few being sufficiently 
refreshed with less than six, and few requiring more than 
eight. Children and invalids may sleep in the day time, 
but adult persons who wish to nSake the most of life, and to 
husband all their powers in the most economical manner, 
and use them to the greatest extent and the best advantage 
possible, ought to be very cautious of forming such habits. 
Middle»aged people sleep less soundly than in earlier life, 
and often require less time for this purpose. The aged often 
become lethargic. 

Lethargic diseases possess considerable varieties of cha- 
racter. Some of them are constant and others periodical. 
Lethargic sleeps, continuing for long periods, have somei-> 
times occurred at regular intervals, and in other ca^es, their 
occurrence is irregular. Too much sleep produces head- 
ache, and other symptoms of organic derangement, depend- 
ent on an excessive determination of blood to the brain, and 
other internal organs. Excessive hunger, great loss of 
blood, great intellectual excitement, violent passions, pow- 
erful excitement of any kind, are followed by a proportional 
ble depression of the vital powers, which tends to produce 
sleep. Narcotics and poisons produce sleep by diminishing 
the sensibility of the nerves. Between a state of perfect 
wakefulness and of sound sleep there are innumerable in- 
termediate states, each differing from the next by indefi- 
nitely small degrees. 

§ 382. The occurrence of sound sleep is gradual. It 
commences with the closing of the eyes, which precludes 
the exercise of sight. Then the organs of taste, smell, 
hearing, and touch, sink in quick succession to repose. The 
muscles of voluntary motion, and the nerves which minister 
to them become relaxed, and volitions cease. This takes 
place in respect to the limbs first, head next, and the spine 
last. The head is in many cases supported after the limbs 
have become relaxed; and the spine after the neck. In 
some cases sleep advances so rapidly, that the limbs, neck, 
and spine become relaxed simultaneously. 

The relaxation of the muscles and nerves of voluntary 
motion in sleep is accompanted with a partial relaxation of 
those of involuntary motion. Breathing consequently be- 
comes slower, and the circulation of the blood less rapid 
than when awake. A similar change takes place in the 
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nervous and muscular systems generally, and the various 
processes of digestion, absorption, and secretion, are propor- 
tionably retarded. 

In profound sleep there is an entire loss of consciousness 
arising from a suspension of the exercises of the intellectual 
faculties. 

The relaxation of the nerves and muscles affords them 
rest and facilitates their preservation in a vigorous and 
healthy state. Sleep is a periodical occasion for making 
repairs in those parts of the body which it relaxes 5 and is 
necessary to facilitate the removal of redundances, and the 
supply of deficiencies. The wear and exhaustion of every 
day requires the repair of every night, to preserve the vital 
organs in a healthy state. 

§ 383. Sleep occurs as the consequence of exhaustion, 
or weakness of the vital organs. The degree of exhaustion 
necessary to produce it, varies according to circumstances. 
When these organs are vigorous sleep is not natural or use- 
ful, and does not ordinarily occur ; but when they are ex- 
hausted by continual excitement and exercise, it is not easy 
in ordinary cases to avoid sleep. Sleep is as natural to the 
exhausted, as wakefulness is to the refreshed. Exhaustion 
leads to sleep, and refreshment to wakefulness. 

Sound and perfect sleep is indispensably necessary to 
continued health ; and the complete repair of the vital 
organs cannot be effected without it. Those organs must 
rest from the excitement and action of a wakeful state, in 
order to be kept from decay and injury. Sleep is needful 
to all, but most so to the feeble. 

As soon as sleep commences, the organs begin to experi- 
ence its reviving influences, and when they are sufficiently 
repaired and refreshed they gradually recover from their 
relaxed condition, and become excited in the same manner 
in which they were involved in sleep. The changes from 
wakefulness to sleep, and from sleep to wakefulness, are 
opposite and similar. 

§ 384. Men are capable of falling asleep when this con- 
dition is not necessary or useful ; and they are equally 
capable of continued wakefulness when they need the re- 
freshment of sleep. By a neglect to exercise our faculties 
they may sink into a state of sleep when exercise would be 
best for us ; and by exercising any one or several of them 
with unusual energy we may keep them in a wakeful state 
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when they require rest. Sleep may be interrupted before 
it comes to a natural close by exciting strongly any of the 
relaxed organs ; as for example, those of sight, touch, or 
hearing. The excitement of any relaxed organ recovers it 
from its relaxed state ; and the recovery of one organ, leads 
to that of the next contiguous one, and so on till all are re- 
covered. On this principle we wake the sleeping by calls, 
pressure, or blows ; or by the strong excitement of any of 
the senses. In a wakeful state the action of the mind is 
easy. Mental action, however, may be suspended, and 
wakefulness continue. This often occurs, and fills considera- 
ble portions of our waking hours; and often introduces sleep. 

In sleep our capacities of sensations and other mental ex- 
ercises are not destroyed but temporarily impaired. We are 
still capable of sensations, but do not experience them as 
readily as when awake. We do not feel a slight pressure, 
or hear low sounds, both which would be perfectly per- 
ceptible in a state of wakefulness. The same is true of the 
other mental faculties. They still exist in some degree, and 
are capable of their peculiar exercises, but are not exercised 
as readily and on as slight occasions as in a wakeful state, 
and are liable to increased irregularity in their exercises. 

As sleep may be more or less sound, so wakefulness may 
be more or less perfect ; and the activity of our mental 
powers be proportionably increased or diminished. It is 
increased under excitement such as that of hope and fear, 
love and hatred ; and is diminished by the absence of ex- 
citing objects. 

§ 385. Sleep and wakefulness are to a great extent sub- 
ject to our voluntary control ; though they are not the direct 
objects of volitions. We generally determine the times, 
duration, and perfectness, or imperfectness, of these states. 
When we choose to sleep, we sleep ; when we choose to be 
wakeful, we are wakeful, and generally in the degrees that 
we choose ; and on the right exercise of our choice, in re- 
lation to this subject, important consequences depend. A 
disposition to sleep much more than seven or eight hours in 
the twenty-four, is indicative of a diseased state of the brain 
and ought to be vigorously resisted. 

Sleep ought to be taken at regular intervals. God invites 
us to be regular in this respect by the regular recurrence of 
day and night. The day is not more obviously designed 
for labor, than the night is for repose. The demand for 
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d«ep reeari at regular intervals ( and we feel the want of li 
after the lapse of uniform periods of wakefulness. 

Unquiet and disturbed sleep leaves the body but partially 
refreshed ; and consequently exposes it to injury. Quiet, 
undisturbed sleep may generally be attained by ascertaining 
and removing its disturbing causes. These causes ought to 
be carefully ascertained and counteracted. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

FmiiOSOPHY OF DREAMS. 

^ 386. Ideas of objects in sleep are denominated dreams. 
Dreams relate chiefly to objects of sight and touch, seldom 
to those of the other senses. The reason of this is, that the 
ideas received through the medium of sight and touch, are 
more definite than those of the other senses, and more easily 
remembered. 

It is difficult to remember sounds, tastes, and smells, 
when awake ; still more to gain definite and distinct per- 
ceptions of them in our sleeping hours. 

Dreams are chiefly imaginations, the objects of which are 
unreal. For example ; 1 dream of seeing a friend or foe, 
of being in company or in solitude ; and in sickness or in 
health; when no friend is present, and the company or 
solitude, sickness or health, are all imaginary. In dreams, 
we imagine or conceive of objects and relations, as being 
different from what they really are ; and mistake this ima- 
gination for perceptions. 

The first inquiry, therefore, which arises in relation to 
this subject, is ; * How are these imaginations produced 1 
ihe second ; How do they come to be mistaken for percep- 
tions '{ 

^ 387. Sleep is an inactive state of the organs of sensa- 
tion, which tends to diminish all conscious and voluntary 
action. The sleeping organs do not receive impressions as 
readily as in a wakeful state ; but are capable of some de- 
gree of action. Thus the hearing and touch may be exer- 
cised in a state of sleep sufficiently to excite the higher 
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faculty of reaaon «b4 imaginatiaa, without produQing wake- 
fulness. 

The exercise of sensations in sleep is a fr eauent cause of 
dreams. Facts illustrating this are mnumeraole. 

Sounds heard in sleep are referred by the mind to erro- 
neous causes; and other sensations to erroneous agents* 
This takes place by an act of reason which isproduced in 
the same way as in a state of wakefulness. We are liable 
to judge incorrectly of the causes of our sensations, when 
awake, still more so in a state of sleep. These incorrect 
judgments are the elements of many dreams. They are 
capable of continuing in exercise while the sensations which 
produced them continue, and no longer ; and are also capa- 
ble of suggesting other ideas. As long as the mind is suffi- 
ciently active to form a judgment as to the cause of any 
existing sensation, it is suffici^tly active to attain other 
ideas by the instrumentality of that judgment as a principle 
of other judgments and conceptions. For example ; the 
sensation of impeded and painful respiration may excite the 
idea of external pressure as its cause ; and the idea of exter- 
nal pressure that of a man or other being producing it. 

In this case the pain is real ; but the supposed means and 
agent of its production imaginary; and the imagination 
consists in an erroneous judgment or series of judgments 
founded on real sensations, and designed to account for 
them. 

§ 388. Judgments and imaginations formed in sleep, are 
mistaken for perceptions, in the same way as waking judg- 
ments. This may be best shown by an example. A person 
in sleep experiences impeded and painful respiration. He 
immediately forms a judgment respecting the cause of hia 
pain, and concludes it to be produced by pressure, a usual 
mode of producing pain. This idea suggests that of a man 
or other object producing this pressure. Bfeing accustomed 
to contemplate men and other visible objects, as objects of 
sieht, the idea of such an object recurs in its usual form, and 
with all its usual elements and accompaniments. It does 
not, therefore, difer when thus introduced from similar ideas 
introduced by means of vision, and is taken for an idea of 
vision, because it consists of the same elements as belong 
to such ideas. The error of its being supposed at the time 
to be an idea of vision, is not strange. The mind is not con- 
scious of the mere wakefulness or sleep of any of its facuj^ 
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ties. While, therefore, it exercises ideas of vision sugges- 
ted without the aid of sight, and is unconscious of the mode 
of suggestion, it is natural that such ideas should be con- 
sidered at the time, as having been received in the usual 
way. A correct judgment on this point requires more dis- 
crimination than we have means to make in a sleeping 
state. 

While unconscious that our eyes are closed, or incapable 
of sight, the idea of a visible object before us, is evidence 
that we see it ; and we cannot be sure of the contrary, till 
we wake and ascertain it by the more ample means of infor- 
mation which our waking state afibrds. 

It often happens that in our dreams we suspect the sup- 
posed objects of our ideas to be imaginary and endeavor to 
find them so without success, till we awake. The evidence 
of their reality is simply thc^fact that our ideas of them are 
just such as tney would be in a wakeful state if they were 
real. And the evidence that they are not real eludes our 
discovery till we wake, and find that our ideas of them have 
not been received through the ordinary channels of per- 
ception. Could we ascertain that before waking, the ob- 
jects of our dreams would cease to appear real. The mind 
may act with great energy in dreaming. It often does so, 
especially when under strong excitement from the supposed 
objects to which its dreams relate. Its conceptions may be 
clear and distinct, and its reasonings accurate and logical so 
far as it is furnished with sufficient evidence to reason from; 
but the inactive condition of the senses leaves it destitute 
of evidences which are indispensably necessary to right 
conclusions respecting the existence and relations of sensi- 
ble objects. 

§ 389. Dreams, therefore, originate in the same way as 
ideas in a wakeful state, and continue and succeed each 
other in conformity with the same principles. Dreaming is 
an exercise of reason and imagination under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, different from any that can occur when we are 
awake. The results are such as might be expected. 

The greater vividness of the ideas we exercise in dreams, 
compared with ideas of imagination in a wakeful state, 
arises chiefly from the absence of external impressions, and 
the undivided attention with which we regard the supposed 
objects of our perception. When we contemplate the ob- 
jects which we imagine in a wakeful state, with as protracted 
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and close attention as we do the objects of our dreams, we 
obtain as vivid conceptions of them. Instances of this, 
however, are comparatively rare. The idea that an object 
which we imagine when awake is imaginary, gener- 
ally leads us to attend but little to it ; whereas the idea 
that such an object of our dreams is real, leads us to regard 
it with the more earnest attention. 

Our ideas in sleep generally appear to us at the time to 
be perceptions, and to relate to real objects. What would 
appear to the mind and be instantly recognized as a recol- 
lection, or an imagination, when awake, often appears, in 
sleep to be the effect of an impression on the senses, and of 
a direct perception. This, however, is not universally the 
case, and some of our thoughts in dreaming are recognized at 
the time as recollections. 

Some persons dream much more than (^ers ; and the 
same persons dream more at some times man at others. 
The diversities in this respect are similar to those which 
exist in respect to mental exercises in a state of wakeful- 
ness ; and depend on similar conditions. 

Our ideas of time, as far as they are derived from our con- 
sciousness when awake, are often erroneous 5 and are still 
more so when asleep. Very small intervals are often taken 
in dreams for periods of considerable duration. 

§ 393. In the age of special Divine revelations, dreams 
were often made the instruments of Divine communica- 
tions. Jacob was instructed by a dream at Bethel. — Gen. 
xxviii. 12 — 15. Pharaoh was warned by dreams of the 
dearth which God was about to bring upon Egypt and the 
world. — Gen, xlvi. 1 — 7. Nebuchadnezzar had a propheti* 

cal dream Din. ii. 1, 31 — 4-5. Divine communications 

were made to Daniel in dreams and visions. — Dan, vii. l,' 
viii. 1. Peter was instructed by a dream, previous to his 
first mission to the Gentiles, and was thus qualified for that 
important work. — Acts, x. 9 — 17, 28. 

These dreams, and others of a like nature, were super- 
natural and Divinely inspired. They were similar in that 
respect to the inspirations enjoyed by the prophets, in their 
wakeful hours. Since the age of inspiration has ceased, 
we are not authorized to consider dreams in any other light, 
than that of thoughts and imaginations, produced in accord* 
ance with the general laws of mental action. Some of these 
combinations, however, are so original and remarkable as 
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to leftTe it doubtful whether Divine communications to men 
do not sometimes occur by these means in modern times. 

The mysterious nature of dreams has made them a sub- 
ject of superstitious interest in all ages. This was the case 
with the ancient Greeks and Romans during the entire pe* 
nod of the continuance of those nations ; and is the case 
with multitudes in the different nations of Christendom 
now. In proportion, however, as persons are enlightened 
on the subject of mental philosophy, and understand the 
nature and causes of dreams, they usually cease to regard 
them in any other light than as mental phenomena to H- 
explained on the same principles as imaginations and judg- 
ments belonging to our waking hours. Most of the supposed 
prophetic dreams in modern times are sustained in the pre- 
carious credit which they enjoy by coincidences and analo- 
gies which are ^ery where to be met with, and which belong 
to dreams in cKimon with all other phenomena. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

PHIL080PH7 OF SOMNAMBULISM. 

§ 391. Somnambulism means sleep-walking, and is ap- 
plied to denote voluntary action of every kind which occurs 
m sleep ; such as talkmg, walking, and performing other 
voluntary actions. In sound and natural sleep there is little 
or no voluntary action ; and simple dreams occur without 
exciting any. 

Whenever a dream is connected with voluntary action 
the case is one of somnambulism. The simplest dreaming 
is a state of partial wakefulness, and may extend to one or 
more of the organs of sense. In somnambulism the wake- 
fulness is more extensive than in simple dreaming, and 
extends to the organs of voluntary action. 

The lowest degree of somnambulism is characterized by 
talking, and is called talking in sleep. Many occasionally 
talk in their sleep who do not experience any other more 
aggravated form of this disease. In cases of this kind we 
have the usual phenomena of dreams, together with the 
wakefulness of the organs of speech, so far as to be under 
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the control of the will, and the activity of the mind in ex- 
ercising the volitions necessary to speech. The volitions 
which produce speech in sleep are similar to those which 
occur in a wakeful state. The condition of the organs of 
speech is also the same. This species of somnambulism, 
therefore, consists in partial wakefulness and activity of the 
organs of sensation and voluntary action, and is capable of 
indefinite continuance and vigor without occasioning general 
wakefulness. 

Talking in sleep may be indistinct and disconnected, or 
distinct, connected, and intelligible. It may occur without 
any wakefulness in the faculty of hearing, more than in the 
other mental faculties ; or with such a degree of wakeful- 
ness in that faculty, that the sleeping person may be eon- 
versed with by others, and regular replies be obtained to 
questions, without his being aroused from a ^ate of sleep. 
The range of the sleeping person's ideas is more limited 
than when awake, but they are often perfectly distinct and 
accurate within the range to which they extend. 

§ 392. The more aggravated forms of somnambulism are 
characterized by walking, laboring, and voluntary acts of 
various kinds. In this state persons rise from their bed*, 
dress themselves, go out of their rooms and houses, labor at 
their business, sometimes perform dangerous exploits, and 
return to their beds without waking. When awaked they 
have the impression that the incidents of their sleep be- 
longed to a dream, and remember them, if it all, only as 
dreams. 

Some persons have been subjects in their wakeful houri 
to paroxysms of abstraction and derangement similar to those 
of ordinary somnambulism. These states, like those of 
common somnambulism, are characterized by a degree of 
insensibility to most external impressions, and by more thao 
usual wakefulness and activity of some of the mental 
faculties. They are sometimes occasional, and irregular; 
and sometimes return at regular intervals of so many hours 
or days ; and occasionally terminate in epilepsy. 

Somnambulism is often accompanied with a highly ex- 
cited state of the nervous system ; and persons affected with 
it often show surprising ingenuity and intelligence, on ac^ 
count of the excited state of their wakeful faculties. Thev 
are able to accomplish purposes in some instances which 
would entirely exceed their powers in a wakeful state $ and 
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their memories may be stronger and more perfect, their 
imaginations more fertile and vigorous, and their under- 
standings more acute within the limited range in which they 
act, than in many states of wakefulness. Instances of this 
have often occurred. 

§ 393. Somnambulists generally recal imperfectly and 
with difficulty, ideas which they previously had in a wake- 
ful state ; but remember with facility and accuracy in later 
states of somnambulism, the occurrences of former ones. 

The higher degrees of somnambulism are nearly allied to 
insanity. In all its degrees this state is one of disease ; and 
generally requires medical treatment. 

Such is the mutual sympathy between the different cor- 
poreal organs when they are in a healthy state, that the 
wakefulness and action of one, tends to produce wakefulness 
in others, till all become wakeful ; and the rest of one in 
sleep, tends to reduce all to a similar state of rest. In 
somnambulism this sympathy is destroyed ; and the harmo- 
nious exercise and rest of the mental and bodily faculties is 
disturbed. One or more rest, without reducing the others to 
state of rest ; and one or more become wakeful and active, 
without awaking others. 

Voluntary action of any kind in sleep is unnatural ; and 
is contrary to the obvious design of God in the constitution 
of the human faculties. In order to act with propriety we 
ought to be thoroughly awake. Then we can know whether 
we have occasion for the action contemplated or not. It is 
not possible to know this with certainty in partial or general 
sleep. 

Somnambulism is often a precursor of delirium, to which it 
is nearly allied. Like maniacs, its subjects do not generally 
remember when awake their doings and ideas in sleep. 
Persons have delivered sermons in this state. 

In sound sleep we have no ideas. That sleep in which 
we have ideas is not perfectly sound. Ideas are attended 
with emotions, affections, and desirps, in sleep on the same 
principle as when we are awake. Waking volitions are not 
always attended with their usual corporeal actions. The 
same often occurs in sleep, particularly in that imperfect 
and irregular sleep called nightmare. 

Somnambulists generally have the exercise of sight, 
touch, and the use of their limbs. Sometimes sight is sus- 
pended without a suspension of touch. Hearing is some- 
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times active in this state, and sometimes partially or entirely 
suspended. Somnambulism is generally accompanied witn 
a partial suspension of the mental powers ; but sometimes 
with a preternatural energy of those powers. It sometimes 
occurs occasionally and sometimes periodically. 

Somnambulists frequently remember, in successive states 
of somnambulism, things which occurred in previous parox- 
ysms of that disease. This takes place on the same princi- 
ple that in a wakeful state persons in successive conditions, 
remember most readily and perfectly ideas which belonged 
to previous conditions of like character. 

Somnambulists sometimes exhibit capacities of a superior 
order to any which belong to them in their wakeful hours ; 
but the claim of preternatural capacities of sensation by 
which they can read with their eyes closed and bandaged, 
and the like, are exaggerations entitled to no credit. 
Somnambulism is frequently united with other diseases, 
particularly catalepsy, hysteria, epilepsy, and delirium ; and 
IS frequently hereditary. 

The difference between the same person in successive 
states of periodical somnambulism and in successive states 
of wakefulness, is, in many cases, surprising ; and is a re- 
markable illustration of the principles of suggestion by 
which successive states of mind suggest the ideas of former 
similar states. 

Hybernation is a species of sleep. The sensibility of all the 
organs is diminished, the temperature reduced, the circulation, 
slow, respiration and digestion, almost entirely suspended. 
In proportion as the activity of the vital functions is dimin- 
ished, the preservation of life is rendered less expensive 
than otherwise. All species of animals, except birds, have 
varieties that are capable of hybernation. Insects may be 
frozen and revive when thawed. The same is true of fishes 
and reptiles. 

Some degree of somnambulism often appears in children. 
It ought always to be discourged, and if possible broken up. 
This is not usually difficult, if it is undertaken in season. 
In all serious cases medical advice ought to be taken, as 
much as in any other class of diseases ; and if taken in season 
it will generally be effectual. 
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Mesmene Sleep, 



§ 394. The sleep claimed to be produced by mesmeriam 
is a species of somnambulism, aud is generally restricted to 
those subjects who are predisposed to this class of diseases. 
It is not a natural and healthy sleep in the cases in which it 
answers any important mesmeric purposes, and cannot be 
submitted to without danger. The extent to which persons 
have been carried in disciplining themselves into this species 
of disease ; and in being trained to it by others, is in per- 
fect agreement with the general laws of the human constitu- 
tion, and shows the immense power both of imagination and 
habit, in controlling and modifying our mental and bodily 
Acuities. 

Somnambulistic sleep is not natural or healthful. It fails 
of accomplishing in the best manner, the ends of sleep. 
But some degree of it is common; and it may be produced 
universally in a manner analogous to that of the production 
of other irregularities. Any disturbance of a sleeping per- 
son, which does not entirely awaken him, produces a state 
approximating to somnambulism l and in many cases pro- 
duces real somnambulism. The production of somnambu- 
lism in some degree in one instance, makes it easier to be 
produced in other instances ; and custom in cases where it 
IS frequently produced, soon makes it habitual. 

I 395. The mesmeric sleep has all the essential prQpertie9 
of somnambulism. This somnambulism is produced arti- 
ficially, usually with the concurrence of the subject, and by 
means of manipulations by an operator. These manipula- 
tions are sufficient to engage attention without furnishing 
any object of awakening interest, and are therefore per- 
fectly adapted to produce sleep. When sleep is produced, 
the subject is disturbed without being awakened, and is thus 
brought into a state approximating to somnambulism f and 
if at ail inclined to somnambulism, is brought at once into 
a state which is decidedly of this character. But the sub- 
ject least predisposed to somnambulism, if at all inclined 
to experience its wonders, will be able usually to accom- 
plish his object, after a few trials under the direction of a 
skillful teacher. This is attained first by producing sleep ; 
then by disturbing the sleeper to a sufficient extent to pro- 
duce partial wakefulness, without awaking him entirely. 
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[n a well disposed subject this will be attained with little 
difficulty ; and in such as are predisposed to somnambulisnii 
a clear development of this remarkable state will be imme- 
diately secured. The great art of mesmerism Consists in 
producing somnambulism. 

The developments which follow are the legitimate results 
of this condition. It is not much to be Wondered -at that 
men who are imperfectly acquainted with the surprising 
developments of somn&mbulism, should view the manipula- 
tions of the mesmerizer with superstitious reverence, and 
attach to them unreal virtues ; and in the ignorance which 
generally prevails respecting the nature and operations of 
the mind, both in its healthy and morbid conditions, it is 
not passing strange, that scientific men should be misled in 
the exposition of these phenomena. 

§ 396. Somnambulism has been observed with some care, 
but its facts have not been extensively generalised, and are 
thoroughly understood by few. The principle by which 
all its peculiar facts are resolved is the assumption that the 
subject is partly awake and partly asleep. As far as he is 
awake he has the use of his faculties, and may have the per- 
fect use of them j and as far as he is asleep he does not have 
the use of his faculties. The fact of the possibility of this 
condition is a matter of observation, and is beyond all 
doubt. It is an object of our knowledge therefore, in the 
same way that wakefulness and sleep are. 

The mesmeric manipulations are well adapted to pro- 
duce sleep ; and the procedure of these operators in respect to 
their sleeping subjects, is well adapted to produce a partial 
disturbance of sleep, and thus to occasion the somnambu- 
listic state. The difference is very slight between perfect 
sleep and the lowest decrees of somnambulistic sleep ; and 
when the least degree of soAmambulism has been produced 
once, it is easy to produce it again, again more easy 
still ; and in each successive instance it will be produced 
more perfectly than before ; till the subject will become an 
object of general wonder and admiration by a full develop- 
ment of somnambulistic symptoms. 

§ 397. Sleep is a periodical condition ; and morbid spe- 
cies of sleep conform to the same laws as paroxysmal dis- 
eases, which have a tendency to recur after certain intervals, 
and in certain conditions. Such diseases are sometimes 
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produced by extremely slight causes, and when once estab* 
lished, their paroxysms may be made to recur by almost 
any conceivable association, with which they are connected 
in the mind of the subject. In this way things which have 
not the lea^t tendency naturally to produce them, may be 
made by arbitrary associations, to produce them with the 
greatest certainty. 

This fact is sufficiently obvious, and the instances of it 
are sufficiently numerous to bring it within the observation 
of the entire medical faculty, and of nearly all other intel- 
ligent and discriminating minds. An application of this 
fact will explain some of the mysteries of mesmerism ; others 
of its mysteries are resolved in the same manner as the 
phenomena of ordinary somnambulism ; and others still, 
consist of facts which are distorted and misconceived, and 
in some cases manufactured, for the purpose of imposing on 
the public credulity. 

When divested of its impositions and false pretensions, 
mesmerism is the art of producing somnambulistic sleep, 
and the several associated phenomena attendant on that 
variety of diseases. Somnambulism is marked by interest- 
ing peculiarities, and has been made the occasion of a vast 
amount of imposition. It is time that scientific men should 
both inform themselves thoroughly on this subject, and use 
their endeavors to diffuse just views of it as extensively as 
possible. 

Clairvoyance is a phenomenon of dreaming, in which the 
subject visits places, and observes things, precisely as other 
dreamers do, with equal power of revealing realities, and 
no more. To the clairvoyant all the objects of his ideas 
appear to be real ; but all are rational or^ imaginary, like 
other dreams, and conform to the universal laws of thought. 

The insensibility to pain attendant on some of the varie- 
ties of mesmeric sleep, depends on the soundness of the- 
sleep. This may be of any conceivable degree, and admits 
of being increased by narcotics and other artificial means. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

PHILOSOPHY OF INSANITY. 

§ 398. There are various kinds and degrees of insanitji 
which have been classified by medical writers under the 
following heads: 1. Melancholy; 2. Hypochondriacism j 
3. Monomania; 4. Mdnia. 

Melancholy denotes, primarily, a gloomy, dejected state 
of mind of some continuance. When it arises from adequate 
causes, and is restrained within reasonable limits, it is nol; 
a symptom of derangement. When, however, persons are 
generally or habitually melancholy without reason, or in 
a degree disproportionate to the reasons which they may 
have for indulging in this state of mind, their melancholy 
is indicative of derangement, and constitutes insanity. This 
species of insanity may exist in a slight degree, and be only 
occasionally perceptible, it may also exist in a very great 
degree, and disqualify its subjects for all reasonable enjoy- 
ments and useful pursuits. It may be gloomy and retiring, 
restless and obtrusive, malevolent and injurious, or self- 
complacent. The last variety is less frequent than the rest. 

The error of melancholies is that of being sad and de- 
pressed without reason, or to a degree disproportionate to 
the reasons they may have for sadness. It is connected with 
visionary and erroneous conceptions of various kinds. 

Melancholy generally arises from moral causes ; and is 
in that respect the opposite of hypochondriasis. 

Hypochondriacism arises from a diseased condition of one 
or more of the digestive organs, and is attended with the 
various symptoms of indigestion, such as flatulence, costive- 
ness, head-ache, giddiness, and inability to fix the attention, 
ft embraces three varieties ; low spirits, weariness of life, 
and misanthropy. 

The leading characteristic of hypochondriacism is the 
exaggerated idea which the hypochondriac entertains of his 
ailments. This exaggeration belongs primarily to his sen- 
sations and real or supposed diseases, but is often transferred 
to various other objects, and gives a melancholy and gloomy 
tinge to his whole character. Hypochondriacs sometimes 
take the suggestions of their morbid imaginations for reali- 
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ties, and suppose themselves to be afflicted witn vanous 
imaginary diseases, and to be changed into various objects, 
such as dogs, cats, trees, and plants. 

^ 399. Monomania signifies mental derangement on one 
subject. It often f^ms a transition state^ from the perfect 
exercise of reason to universal derangement. It may exist, 
however, for an indefinite period without extending its in- 
fluence beyond the subject to which it is at first restricted. 
Persons who have fallen into the belief that they were 
superior beings, such as the Saviour' of the world, or that 
they were favored with some absurd distinction, are instan- 
ces of this species of derangement. 

Monomania accounts for instances of otherwise inexpli- 
cable absurdity in the habitual faith and practice of multi- 
tudes who are generally rational. Monomaniacs sometimes 
mistake their character and condition for that of superior 
beings, magistrates, or other distinguished personages. 
Home sickness is an inferior species of monomania. 

§ 400. Mania denotes the general derangement- of the 
intellectual faculties. When it arises from febrile excite- 
ment, or from the use of intoxicating or poisonous drugs^ 
it is denominated delirium. It differs from the other forms 
of insanity chiefly in the degree and extent to which it pre- 
vails. 

Melancholy and hypochondriacism are comparatively 
slight. They leave reason still in the possession of an am- 
ple field of knowledge, and still invested with high autho- 
rity. 

Monomania relates to single subjects, and however absurd 
may be the conclusions to whrch it leads in respect to them, 
it leaves the mind capable of rational exercises in respect 
to all other subjects. But maniacs sufler a general derange- 
ment of their intellectual faculties, and are incapable of 
reasoning correctly for any considerable time on any sub- 
fects. Their capacities of attention, abstraction, and me- 
inory, are all impaired to such a degree as to incapacitate 
them for those complex exercises which in other circum- 
stances would be perfectly easy, and which are necessary 
to the due transaction of business, and the management of 
human aflairs. Maniacs, therefore, are incompetent to 
discharge the duties of any of the social relations, either 
domestic or civil. This is not the case with Melancholies, 
Hypochondriacs, or Monomaniacs. 
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Mania may be furious and violent, gay and elevated, 
gloomy and desponding, or of a mixed character. It is 
generally characterized, however, by a rapid succession of 
incoherent ideas, and by great agitation, vociferation, sing- 
ing, or occasional fury. 

The entire loss of reason constitutes idiocy. 

§ 401. In every species of insanity there is a preponder- 
ance of imagination over reason. The faci#ties of the insane 
are not exercised in a harmonious and consistent manner, 
and are not capable of being so exercised. Reason espe- 
cially becomes incapable of distinguishing truth from error, 
and realities from imaginations, in many cases where dis- 
crimination is perfectly easy to those of a sane mind, and 
when it is highly necessary. This incapacity to distinguish 
truth, is the peculiar mark of insanity. 

Persons may fall into the same errors and absurdities as 
the insane, accidentally or carelessly, and yet not be inca- 
pable of rational exercises. Such are foolish, careless, or 
deluded, but not insane. It requires incapacity to constitute 
insanity. 

There is great deal of irrational conduct which is not the 
consequence of insanity. Persons may indulge in eccen- 
tricity, enthusiasm, and extravagance in their pursuits, to 
an extent which is entirely absurd and irrational, while 
they are fully capable of perceiving the folly of such con- 
duct, and of acting differently. The same is true of various 
passions, such as love, hatred, envy, jealousy, covetousness, 
and ambition. 

Persons may indulge these passions in an excessive de- 
gree, and under their influence be more irrational in their 
mental exercises and in their conduct, than many melan- 
cholies and maniacs. But at the same time, they may have 
been fully competent to reason and act with propriety and 
wisdom. In cases of this kind, mental exercises and exter- 
nal conduct may be as irrational as in several of the different 
varieties and degrees of insanity, without any derangement 
of the mental faculties. 

The emotions of the insane correspond to their percep- 
tions, and to the ideas which occupy their minds ; and are 
violent or calm, pleasurable or painful, and good or evil, 
according to the nature of the ideas by which they are pro- 
duced. 
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Insanity oAen terminates in idiocy, which consists fn aik 
entire loss of all powers of judging, and in the reduction of 
the whole intellectual system to a condition helow that of 
animals. This condition is often the concluding stage of 
insanity which is accompanied with epileptic symptoms, and 
is liable to supervene in all the higher orders of mania. 

The moral accountability of the insane is proporti<mable 
to their rational powers. While any degree of reaaoa 
remains, they are accountable for the due exercise of ' it ; 
but beyond tliis, they are not the subjects of accountability. 

§ 402. The prevention and cure of insanity have engaged 
much attention in modern times, and depend both upon 
moral and medical treatment. The moral treatment for the 
preservation of reason, is to exercise it carefully and legiti- 
mately, and to avoid those unnecessary irregularities in 
which any approach is made to insane conclusions. Most of 
the cases of insanity might be prevented entirely, by moral 
means. Many originate in intemperance, and other vices 
which ought on no account to be indulged, and from which 
no ultimate good can be obtained. In other cases, pre- 
dispositions to insanity may be counteracted by medical 
treatment, aided by moral treatment, when it cannot be 
efTectually done .by other means. The great law for the 
proper treatment of the insarte by others, is to treat them 
with perfect kindness, never to be angry at them, to have 
an unfailing patience and good nature with them, and to 
reason with them as far as they have any powers of reason- 
ing, with a view to assist them in discovering their insane 
errors, and to lead them to as many sane conclusions as pos- 
sible. All mental derangement has its foundation in a de- 
rangement of the power of judging. 

§ 4«03. The supposed derangement of the a^ections and 
principles of moral action, which is recognized by some 
writers as existing independently of any derangement of the 
intellectual powers, is entirely imaginary, and originates in 
a misapprehension of the intimate relation which subsists 
between the ideas and the affections and will. If reason is 
sane, the affections and will may be misguided, just as judg- 
ments may be erroneous, but they cannot be insane. 

Insanity is sometimes accompanied with greatly quicken- 
ed powers of imagination, within a limited range of thought, 
and this circumstance was in ancient times the occasion of 
a superstiiioua idc^j that such persons were under the inEu- 
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ence of superior spirits ; and that their endowments were 
supernatural. In some cases they were imputed to Divine 
influence ^ and in others to that of demons. Many of the 
phenomena of mania are truly surprising^ and give us new 
views of the amazing powers of the human mind ; but they 
are not supernatural. 

The extent to which insanity prevails, in its different 
forms, and the unspeakable evils which it involves, to the 
subject and to others, commend it to general attention. 

The establishment of insanity is generally gradual. Some- 
times it falls like lightning on its subject, and gives him no 
chance to anticipate the blow, and to provide against it* 
But this is seldom the case. If men would take waminr 
when the first aberrations of intellect begin to occur, and 
adopt decided measures to prevent their establishment, and 
to secure their powers of judging from permanent injury, 
the deplorable results whicn are now so common, clouding 
many of the brightest intellects with gloom for life, and 
blighting the fairest prospects of thousands, would seldom 
be witnessed. 

6 404. It is the object of Mental Philosophy to survey and 
estimate all the possible conditions and liabilities of the hu- 
man mind, and then to guide men to the attainment of those 
which are on the whole desirable, and to enable them to 
avoid those which are undesirable. This it is the legitimate 
province of Philosophy to do, in respect to every species of 
mental derangement. 

A soul in the ruins of mania or idiocy is a miserable ob- 
ject. Those who have strong hereditary predispositions to 
this disease, are looked upon with apprehension and sus- 
picion. It is not deemed safe to marry them, or to enter 
into any permanent and responsible relations to them* 
The subjects of these unfortunate predispositions are some- 
times sensitively alive to the perils which threaten them, 
and hasten the catastrophe by their anxious fears of its ap- 
proach. Is there any cure for this 1 Has reason the power, 
if properly directed, to secure in these cases the perma- 
nence of her reign \ Or is she liable to be dethroned in 
spite of her utmost endeavors to the contrary 1 I answer 
confidently that in the thousands of cases in which her de- 
thronement occurs it was not inevitable. It might have 
been prevented, and in most of those cases it might have 
been prevented with infinite ease. But to make the reign 
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of reason secure she must be allowed to reign with abso- 
lute sway ; and to consult for a preservation of her powers 
by a steady prosecution of the ends for which those powers are 
giyeif her. The laws of the human constitution and of the 
Creator must be respected, and as these are summarily com- 
prehended in virtue or moral goodness, on this founaation, 
under God, must all our plans for the preservation of rea- 
son and the attainment and security of other blessings be 
based. Having commenced with subjection to the first 
laws of the Creator, and having devoted ourselves to the 
cultivation and practice of virtue, as the only possible 
means of real good to ourselves or others, if we are true 
and futhful in this fundamental point, nothing will be im- 
possible to us. Virtue brings us into harmony with the 
laws of our being, and with the plans and purposes of our 
Creator ; and the highest attainable degrees of it in this life 
are the means of this life's principal prosperity and happi- 
ness. In this all the laws of health, reason, and happiness, 
meet and unite. 

§ 405. Multitudes are the subjects of temporary and par- 
tial insanity, who are not incapacitated for business and a 
participation in the ordinary pleasures and duties of Jife. 
Some are for a time crazed with disappointed love, who 
ultimately recover the full exercise of reason, without ever 
being written down by their neighbors in the lists of lunacy. 
Disappointed ambition not unfrequently produces for a time 
a similar effect. The same is true of all violent passions 
of the painful kind. Many of the most interestipg charac- 
ters of poetry and romance are distinguished by shades of 
lunacy intermingling with lights of reason and truth. Phi- 
losophers, poets, astronomers, warriors, statesmen, and phi* 
lanthropists, not unfrequently exhibit surprising eccentri- 
cities referable to this cause. All the great delineators of 
human character and passion have noticed these facts, and 
the great poets, both of ancient and modern times, have 
woven them into their immortal songs. 

No one can be a profound analyst of human character 
without detecting elements of this kind in actual life ; and 
many of the noblest and greatest personages of past ages 
exhibit idiosyncracies ef this kind. 
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Generalization of Somnambulism and Insanity. 

§ 406. On comparing the different varieties of insanity 
with somnambulism, they are found to possess points of 
striking resemblance. Both consist essentially in partial 
and erroneous judgments which the mind has not in the 
circumstances the power of correcting or avoiding. Som- 
nambulism is characterized by partial sleep, and insanity 
by a partial suspension of the powers of judgment in a state 
of apparently complete wakefulness. Both may be com- 
prehended under the generic head of derangement of the 
capacity of ideas. The phenomena of these species of de- 
rangement are among the most interesting and remarkable 
developments of the human mind ; and no system of Mental 
Philosophy is complete, which does not take account of 
them, discriminate and generalize their principal facts, and 
determine their true nature and relations. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

NATX7RE AND OFFICE OF REASON. 

* 

§ 407. The faculty of reasoning is generally denominated 
reason, and consists essentially in the power of judging. 
All reasonings may be resolved into judgments, as their 
essential elements. But in the prosecution of a series of 
consecutive judgments, the faculties of memory and imagi- 
nation are put in requisition as well as the simple faculty 
of judgment ; and the whole are comprehended under tm 
title of Reason, considered in their appropriate relations to 
the process of reasoning. Reason, therefore, is a more ge- 
neral term than judgment, and denotes the power of judging^ 
together with the other intellectual powers, as far as they 
are subservient to this purpose. 

Kant divided reason into two kinds. Speculative and 
Practical. Speculative reason is the faculty of reasoning 
respecting reality and quantity. It is the office of this 
faculty to determine what has been, what is, and what will 
be, as matters of fact. Practical reason is the faculty of 
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reasoning respecting actions considered as possible, and of 
determining what ought to be done. It belongs to men 
and animals as a principle of expediency, and to men and 
otiker flBoral beings as a principle of morality. 

Tbe office of speculative reason is primary, and that of 
pmcticai reason secondary; that of speculative reason 
subordinate, and tiiat of practical reason superior and ulti- 
mate. The whole end of speculative reason is to subserve 
the purposes of practical reason, and the end of practical 
reason is happiness. 

Ail the phenomena of voluntary action in living beings, 
idncfa are not referable to reason, are referred to instinct. 
Instinctive actions differ from rational ones, in depending 
ultimately on the physical powers of the agent ; and agree 
ift priBciple with organic actions. Of this description are 
the dispositions of birds and insects to build nests, and cells, 
to migrate, and to perform other periodical actions subser- 
vient to their well being, and to the propagation of their 
species, which they have not the means of understanding 
so as to perform them from rational considerations. 

§ 408. Reason belongs, in some degree, to men^ and 
animals. All beings which are capable of sensations, are 
capable of drawing inferences from their sensations, and of 
forming rational ideas. The final end of sensations is the 
production of ideaa. Human sensations lead to human ideas 
of sensible objects, animal sensations to animal ideas of 
sensible objects. Men are the subjects of judgments within 
extended spheres of thought ; animals within limited ones; 
and human reason bears the same relation to human ideality, 
which animal reason does to animal ideality. 

It is the policy of the Divine government to promote the 
exercise both of human and animal reason to the greatest 
possible extent. Animals and insects are placed in circum- 
stances which imperiously demand the exercise c^ what 
reason they have. Every day and hour bring them occa- 
sions, for some new or repeated exercises of this kind. 
Night and day, sunshine and storm, summer and winter, all 
afford peculiar occasions for the exercise of animal reason. 

Man is laid under necessities for reasoning proportionable 
to his endowments. As much as his rational endowments 
exceed those of animals and insects, so much do his necessi- 
tiet exceed theirs. His long and helpless infancy ; his un- 
protected and tender body; his liability to injury from 
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thousands of causes which are not injurious to animals ; Ips 
greater dependence on his skill and labor for food, clothing, 
habitations, and protection j together with his higher sus- 
ceptibilities of emotion and affection from the objects of his 
ideas, create necessities for reasoning, and for the attainment 
of rational ideas, which belong to no other class of terres- 
trial beings. These necessities are not in vain. They ac- 
complish their appropriate ends in securing the unremitted 
exercise of human reason from the earliest periods of 
infancy, till the last spark of life is extinguished in declining 
years. 

^ 409. The lowest orders of animals possess some degree 
of reason ; animals of higher orders possess higher degrees 
of it ; and man the highest. The intellectual endowments 
of different orders of animals are widely different, consid- 
ered with respect to their extent. A similar diversity pre- 
vails in respect to the rational endowments of species which 
belong to the same genera, and* of individuals which belong 
to the same species. All the species which belong to the 
same genus, are not equally intelligent ; neither are all the 
individuals which belong to the same species. So in regard 
to the dispensation of human reason ; some varieties of the 
human race are evidently more gifted than others. The 
same is true of individuals. All men possess, in common, 
those rational endowments which are necessary to the attain- 
ment of ideas of spiritual beings as the exclusive subjects 
of mental phenomena; of ideas of material beings as the 
exclusive subjects of the phenomena of matter ; and of ideas 
of moral actions. These capacities are peculiar to man, and 
give human reason a vast superiority to that of the noblest 
animals. While all men possess these endowments in com- 
mon, and in distinction from all the animal and insect tribes, 
they possess them in different degrees of strength. 

That degree of capacity to reason which is necessary 
to enable persons to take proper care of themselves, and 
which is employed by the great mass of the human family, 
is denominated common sense. Higher degrees of reason 
constitute genius ; and lower degrees of it constitute all 
the different mental conditions between common sense and 
absolute idiocy, or incapacity for tha attainment of rational 
ideas peculiar to men. 

That degree of capacity for the exercise of judgments, which 
is common to the mass of mankind, is called common sense ; 
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those degrees of this capacity which exceed what are 
allowed to the mass of mankind, is superior to common 
sense ; and those degrees of it which fall short of this, aro 
inferior to common sense. Common sense, therefore, is 
equivalent to common reason, and denotes those capacities 
ot judgment which are common to the great mass of man- 
kind. 

§ 410. Those who are endowed merely with common sense, 
are distinguished from two other orders of human heings ; 
those who are endowed with more than common sense, and 
those who have less. A few have less than common sense ; 
a large proportion of the human race have common sense ; 
and some have more than common. Those capacities of 
judgment and knowledge which are given to the great mass 
of mankind, serve as a standard of comparison, according to 
which to estimate the endowments of others as greater or 
less. 

Common sense, or that. capacity for the exercise of judg- 
ments which is common to the mass of mankind, is the same 
in kind as superior or inferior capacities. Some parts of 
the field of knowledge are capahle of being surveyed by all. 
Those who have less than common sense, can know some- 
thing ; those who have common sense, can know all that is 
capable of being known by those of inferior rational endow- 
ments ; those who have more than common sense, can know 
all that is capable of being known by the two orders infe- 
rior to them 5 and those of this order who have the highest 
endowments, can know all that is capable of being known 
by others of the same order, and of both the inferior orders 
together ; and each superior order of intellect qualifies its 
possessor to know all that can be known by those of inferior 
orders, and something more. 

The knowledge of different individuals is in proportion 
to their capacities, their means of information, their appli- 
cation, and the times during which they prosecute particular 
studies. Each of the other conditions being equal, it will 
be proportionable: (1.) to their capacities; (2.) to their 
means of information ; ?3.) to their application ; or (4.) to 
the times during which tliey have pursued particular studies. 
Persons of inferior capacities may excel those who are 
greatly their superiors in that respect, in consequence of 
greater advantages for information, greater application, or 
the prosecution of their studies for longer timci. The 
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great mass of human knowledge is attainable by all who 
possess common sense. Persons of superior rational en- 
dowments, may attain it more rapidly and easily than others ; 
but all can attain it with sufficient advantages, application, 
and time. 

6 41L Another signification of common sense, nearly 
allied to ihe former, is derived from the objects on which 
human reason is chiefly employed. According to this usage, 
common sense denotes a capacity to reason on matters 
which belong to the usual and almost daily experience of 
niankind. Every day's experience presents numerous occa- 
sions for the exercise of judgment, in determining the nature 
and relations of various objects ; and in ascertaining, from 
time to time, those ends which are in some degree desirable, 
and in what degree they are desirable ; and also in devising 
means to secure the ends of our choice. 

Those who fall considerably below the ordinary standard 
of ability for reasoning on subjects pertaining to the com- 
mon aflairs of life, are said to be destitute of common sense. 
Many who are not considered destitute of common sense, 
are maftfestly far inferior in the amount, promptness, and 
accuracy of their judgments on common affairs, to others of 
only common advantages for information. Persons of 
superior abilities for reasoning on common affairs, are 
sometimes said to have a great deal of common sense ; and 
those of inferior abilities but little. Different persons are 
also often described, in relation to this feature of their 
characters, as having good judgment, and poor ; and prompt 
judgment, and slow. Some are distinguished for a capacity 
of judging with promptness and accuracy, respecting the 
nature and qualities of objects and ends, and the means 
proper for their attainment ; and others are equally notorious 
for incapacity of judgment in these respects. It sometimes 
happens, that persons of considerable learning and informa- 
tion are far inferior in judgment to the most illiterate and 
uninformed. 

§ 412. The capacity to reason well on common objects, 
is an attainment which must be secured by exercise. 
Those who wish to excel as mathematical reasoners, must 
accustom themselves to reason accurately and continuousljr 
on mathematical subjects ; those who wish to excel as phi- 
losophical and moral reasoners, must pursue a similar course 
in respect to philosophical and moral subjects. On the same 
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principle, those who wish to acquire the capacity of judg- 
ing promptly and accurately on common a^airs, must ac- 
custom themselves to frequent and accurate reasoning on these 
subjects. Some persons reason much more, and with much 
mor^ accuracy and precision, on the objects with which 
they are conversant in business or pleasure, than others, and 
attain by that means, proportionably greater capacities for 
reasonings of this kind. * 

In order to form correct judgments, it is necessary to ob- 
tain distinct and accurate ideas of the object concerning 
which our judgment is to be formed. Having obtained this, 
we ought next to consider and compare the legitimate 
grounds of different conceivable judgments, carefully ex- 
cluding from the premises every foreign element. On the 
proper consideration and comparison of the grounds of dif- 
ferent conceivable judgments, and the careful exclusion of 
foreign elements from the premises, very much depends^. 
If we do not take all the legitimate grounds of judgment 
into consideration, we shall be liable to judge incorrectly, 
on account of that deficiency in the premises ; if we take 
them all into consideration, but do not consider s^me of 
them with suflScient attention to ascertain their due weight, 
we shall be liable to judge erroneously, on account of that 
deficiency of consideration ; if we admit in our premises 
one or more foreign elements, which do not legitimately 
relate to the case in hand, and which ought not to have any 
influence in determining our judgments, we shall be liable 
to judge erroneously, on that account. By either of the 
causes above mentioned, our reasonings may be embarrassed, 
and the formation of our judgments retarded in cases where 
we are not prevented from ultimately forming them cor- 
rectly. 

§ 413. The capacity to reason on moral subjects, is usu- 
ally distinguished from the general faculty of reason, under 
the title of conscience. Moral reasoning embraces a part 
only of the wide field of knowledge ; and conscience de- 
notes the faculty of judgment, considered only with respect 
to those exercises which relate to moral actions. The same 
mind judges actions to be voluntary and involuntary, useful 
and injurious, and right and wrong. Considered merely as 
mental exercises, these different judgments are similar, and 
consist of inferences deduced from grounds of inference, or 
conclusions from premises.' The qualities of moral actions 
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are as legitimate objects of reasoning, as those of actions 
which have no moral character. 

Common sense embraces some capacity to reason on moral 
subjects. Persons of mature age, who are incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between actions as right or wrong, and of reason- 
ing upon them as such, are not endued with common sense. 
Brutes are destitute of those higher capacities of judgment 
which are common to the great mass of mankind. They 
have the capacities of reasoning to some extent, on quantity, 
time, number, and causality ; but have no ideas of voluntary 
actions, considered as right or wrong, and no capacities to 
reason on moral subjects. Conscience is not co-ordinate 
with reason, but is included under it, and is co-ordinate 
with the faculties of reasoning on quantity, number, and 
causality, just as each of those faculties is co-ordinate with 
the others ; all together constituting the generic faculty of 
reasoning, which is a general endowment of the human 
race. 

^ 4>14>. Original philosophical discoveries, which are at 
first attained with difficulty, and only by minds of the highest 
order, may often be communicated and established with 
ease, to the conviction of- ordinary minds. Mathematical 
reasoning may subserve, in many ways, the discovery of 
philosophical truth. This is particularly the case in Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Geography, and many other 
branches of science. 

Philosophical genius denotes a superior capacity for phi< 
losophical reasoning, and may be either general or particu- 
lar. One may have a genius for mechanical reasoning; 
another for the observation and classification of physical 
phenomena and their subjective causes ; another for the ob- 
servation and analysis of the phenomena of the mind ; and 
others for philosophical discovery generally. All sane 
minds are capable of indefinite improvement in respect to 
this class of mental exercises, especially in the early part 
of their lives. 

Mechanical inventions are a distinct and numerous class 
of philosophical discoveries, and are among the most val- 
uable daily accumulating trophies of reason. 

Written language is an important instrument of philo- 
sophical reasoning, and is indispensable to the preservation 
and communication of knowledge. 



PART THIRD. 



PHILOSOPHY OF THE EMOTIONS, 
AFFECTIONS, AND WILL 

CHAPTER L 

/ ORIGIN, KATtniE, AND OFFICE OF THE EMOTIONS. 

^ 415. The next order of mental exerciaes after ideas is 
that of the emotions, affections, and will. The emo* 
tions are simple states of pleasure or pain, produced hj 
ideas. They are called by the general names of pleasure, 
delight, happiness, gladness, displeasure, sorrow, misery, re- 
gret, and so on ; and several of those names are applied m 
common to the emotions, and corresponding pleasurable ot 
painful sensations. The emotions are similar to sensations, 
in being pleasurable or painful, and also in being intensive ; 
but differ from them, in being conditioned on ideas, while 
sensations are conditioned on organic impressions. The 
office of ideas in producing emotions, is perfectly similar to 
that of organic impressions, in produ'cing sensations, and the 
laws of their operation are substantially the same ; so that 
the whole theory of the production of sensations by organic 
impressions, may be transferred to the production of emo- 
tions, by substituting ideas for organic impressions and 
states ; and emotions for sensations. 

§ 416. Besides being pleasurable and painful, emotion* 
differ from each other in respect to the nature of the objects 
by which they are excited. Some are excited by the ob- 
jects of our perceptions and consciousness, and regard those 
objects only in their direct relations to sensations and ideas. 
Of this description are emotions, in view of the beautiful 
and sublime. 

We contemplate an object as it stands related to our 
senses, and feel emotions from it as beautiful or sublinM* 
But having considered a beautiful object, and having felt its 
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beantj, we modify our complex ideas of it, and add the 
element of beauty to the other elements which awakened in 
our minds a sense of beauty, and this more complex idea 
produces a higher emotion called love. Certain qualities 
m objects excite emotions ; we then estimate those objects, 
and incorporate into our conceptions of them the idea of 
their emotion-producing power ; then contemplate them as 
having the qusilities by which they produce these emotions ; 
and in view of them, as possessing these qualities, we love 
or hate them, and regard them with desire or aversion, hop* 
or fear. 

§417. The primary emotions occupy the same place in 
the mental constitution which sensations do, and perform 
the same offices in giving us ideas of emotion-producing ob- 
jects. Without sensations we could obtain no ideas of sen- 
sible objects, and without emotions, we could obtain none 
of emotion-producing objects. From emotions of beauty, 
we form ideas of objects as beautiful ; from those of sub- 
limity, we form ideas of objects as sublime ; and so of all 
other primary emotions ; just as from sensations of touch, 
we form ideas of objects as resisting ; from those of sight, 
we form ideas of objects as colored ; and from those of taste, 
we form ideas of objects as sweet or bitter, and so on. 

§ 418. On comparing the afiections and desires with the 
emotions, we find that the emotions are first, and the affec- 
tions and desires secondary to them, and also to sensations. 
We contemplate a flower and experience emotions of de- 
light from its colors, form, structure, and fragrance. We 
estimate the flower with respect to these emotions, as having 
beauty of color, form, and structure, and an agreeable odor*, 
and love it. Our emotions were excited by the perceptions 
of the color, form, structure, and fragrance of the object ; 
our love is excited by the perception of the flower, con- 
sidered as the objective cause of those sensations and emo- 
tions. Our estimates of the flower as possessing beauty of 
color, form, and structure, and an agreeable odor, are based 
on our capacities of emotion, from the perception of certain 
colors, forms, structures, and odors. If our constitution was 
reversed, so that what now excites agreeable emotions 
should excite disagreeable ones ; and what now excites dis- 
agreeable emotions should excite agreeable ones, our esti- 
mates of objects as beautiful and agreeable, would undergo 
a corresponding reversion. There is no such thing as abso- 
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lute beauty, or any other absolute quality of objects. All 
the qualities of objects are relative, and depend upon the 
capacity of the mind to be afi*ected by them. 

Things possess colors, forms, and structures. Minds pos- 
sess the capacity of experiencing certain sensations and 
emotions, from perceptions of those colors, forms, and 
structures, some of which are pleasurable, and others dis 
pleasurable. The objects of pleasurable emotions are of 
one kind, and distinguished from others as beautiful, and the 
like ; those of displeasurable emotions are of another kind, 
and are distinguished as deformed and disagreeable. 

§ 419. The power of experiencing emotions from ideas 
of objects, is an original endowment of minds; and the 
emotions themselves are simple states of mind, like sensa- 
tions and ideas. They are similar in kind to sensations ; 
but differ from them in the modes of their production. 

The fundamental capacities of experiencing emotions are 
similar to those of experiencing sensations ; and we cannot 
add to their number, or essentially change their character, 
any more than we can add to the number of our capacities 
of experiencing sensations, or essentially change their cha- 
racter. 

Touch and sight poFsess a fixed character, which cannot 
be essentially changed. Touch gives us resistance, and 
sight, color ; and nothing less, and nothing more. Touch 
gives us the various modifications of resistance correspond- 
ing to the nature of the resisting object ; and sight, the 
various colors. We cannot feel a hard substance, soft, or 
a smooth object, rough ; and we cannot see a black object, 
white, or a red object, green. The same is true of our pri- 
mary capacities of emotion. We cannot obtain a sense of 
beauty from conceptions of deformity, nor a sense of defor- 
mity from conceptions of beauty ; but when we regard 
beautiful objects with emotions proper to deformed ones, 
and deformed objects with emotions proper to beautiful 
ones, there is always a want of correspondence between 
our conceptions and the objects to which they relate. The 
fixed generic nature of the elementary capacities of emotion 
is an important fact in the human constitution, and 'is the 
foundation of the similar estimates of all men and all na- 
tions, respecting the beautiful and deformed, the agreeable 
and disagreeable, and the pleasing and painful. 
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§ 420. Emotions are attendants of exciting ideas, and con- 
tinue in exercise only while their exciting ideas continue. 
In this respect, as in others, they resemhle sensations which 
have a similar dependence on organic states and impres- 
sions. Particular emotions may commence and terminate 
during any part of the period in which their exciting ideas 
are in exercise. But they do not necessarily commence 
when their exciting ideas begin to be exercised, nor continue 
till they cease. Emotion-producing ideas, therefore, are 
not the exclusive causes of emotions ; for they do not pro- 
duce them universally. Their relation to the emotions, 
which they concur in producing, is similar to that of organic 
impressions to sensations. We cannot have emotions with- 
out ideas of emotion-producing objects, but we may have 
ideas of such objects, without emotions. 

§ 421. We commence our rational existence, having cer- 
tain capacities of being pleased with beautiful forms, colors, 
arrangements, and proportions. Our first exercise of these 
capacities is involuntary. Beautiful forms and colors are 
discovered, and their beauty felt. Having experienced 
emotions of beauty from ideas of visible objects, we are 
capable of viewing and considering those objects, for the 
purpose of again exciting and of protracting, the emotions 
which we experience from them. We are also capable of 
investigating other similar objects, for the purpose of gain- 
ing similar emotions from ideas of them. Such investiga- 
tions bring our capacities of emotion into constant exercise, 
and tend to increase their susceptibility, both in respect to 
delicacy and strength. We have a wide field for the exer- 
cise of our capacities of emotion, in the investigation of 
objects, for the purpose of ascertaining what emotions they 
are adapted to excite ; and still more, in pursuing the con- 
templation of such objects as are pleasurable, with a view 
to attain and protract the pleasure they are adapted to 
afford. 

By the continual and repeated contemplation of beautiful 
objects, we improve our capacities of experiencing emotions 
from ideas of the beautiful ; by the continual and repeated 
discovery of new objects, we increase our susceptibility of 
pleasure from novelty ; by the continual and repeated study 
and consideration of happiness and misery, moral goodness 
and depravity, and other objects of emotion, as they are 
met with in the world, we increase our susceptibilities of 
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emotion from the contemplation of the same and similar 
objects. 

Emotions occupy time. We must retain the ideas adapt- 
ed to excite them during some perce"ptible portion of time, 
in order to experience the' emotions which they are adapted 
to excite. Emotion-producing ideas are often attained and 
lost, before the emotions which they are capable of exciting 
are half developed ; often before their development com- 
mences. Ideas may fail to produce proper emotions, on 
account of being associated improperly with other ideas 
adapted to produce emotions of different or opposite kinds ; 
and objects may be adapted to excite different emotions, 
according as they are contemplated absolutely, or in parti- 
cular associations and relations. The idea of pain, for ex- 
ample, considered, absolutely, is unpleasant ; but the idea 
of it, considered as indicative of improved physical action, 
or of other beneficial operations, is pleasurable. 

§ 422. The pleasurable or painful character of ideas, is 
affected by association, very much as the chemical and me- 
chanical properties of matter are affected by chemical com- 
binations. In a state of combination with other substances, 
bodies lose their primitive properties, and acquire others 
of an entirely different character. Compound bodies pos- 
sess properties very different from those of their component 
elements. Thus the properties of water are very different 
from those of oxygen and hydrogen ; and those of sulphuric 
acid, very different from those of sulphur and oxygen. So 
complex and associated ideas possess properties considered 
as causes of emotions, very different ftom those of their 
component elements. Different associations and combina- 
tions of ideas, in contemporaneous and successive trains of 
thought, are adapted to excite different corresponding emo- 
tions. Simple ideas are attended with certain emotions; 
complex ideas, with others ; and combinations of contem- 
poraneous and successive ideas, with others still. Every 
variety of sensations enlarges the sphere of our perceptions ; 
so every variety of simple and complex ideas, and every 
variety of arrangement in which they occur, enlarges the 
sphere and variety of our emotions. 

§ 423. Different emotions may co-exist as the effect of 
different contemporaneous ideas. This often occurs in the 
case of novelty, beauty, and sublimity, and in that of most 
other classes of the emotions. Co-existing emotions coalesce 
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and constitute a single, indivisible state of emotion, either 
pleasurable or painful, according as the emotions of which 
it consists are on the whole pleasurable or painful. Suc- 
cessive states of emotion may be greatly diversified, accord- 
ing to the successive ideas by which they are produced, and 
accordimff as the same ideas produce t£keir effects more or 
less perfectly. The course of the emotions corresponds 
with that of the ideas. Habits of inattention and thought* 
lessness, lead to very different kinds and degrees of emo« 
ttons, from those of vigorous and continual study ; and the 
study of one class of objects, to very different emotions 
from those which attend the study of others. 

The power we have over our emotions and our capacities 
of experiencing emotions of different kinds, is limited. We 
•re susceptible only of emotions of certain kinds, and from 
certain objects. We can have only the emotions that we 
are capable of ,* and can attain them by no means, but by 
ideas of objects, which are themselves to be attained in cer- 
tain modes, and by means only of the appropriate objects 
to which they relate. 

f 424. The pleasures and pains of this life, are partly 
those of sense, and partly those of the emotions. To a cer- 
tain extent, those of sense and emotion are perfectly con 
sistent. We may, however, exercise our capacities of 
sensual pleasure, to the prejudice of our pleasurable emo- 
tions ; and we may exercise our ideal faculty and emotions 
to the prejudice of our sensual enjoyment. The former is 
common ; the latter occasional. Different classes of plea- 
surable emotions are, to a certain extent, consistent with 
each other. We may exercise them all conjointly, and 
enjoy one without losing others. But beyond certain limits, 
we cannot pursue one class of emotions, without prejudice 
to others. Delight in one or more classes of objects, may 
be indulged to such an extent as to prevent the exercise of 
others, by preventing us from contemplating objects adapted 
to excite other emotions ; and by increasing our susceptibility 
of the emotions indulged, to a degree disproportionable to 
that of other emotions. 

The susceptibilities of particular sensations and emotions 
are often developed disproportionably to their real and com- 
pau'ative importance. The disproportionate exercise of 
sensations produces sensuality, and is altogether incompati- 
ble with the highest development of the emotions. 
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§ 425. Emotions are the final rewards and {mnsshments 
of voluntary actions, both in the case of merely voluntary, 
and of moral beings. In this respect, as in some others, 
they are analogous to sensatious, but are of a higher order. 
Without them we should be capable of the happiness and 
misery of pleasurable and painful sensations, but not of any 
higher intellectual enjoyments or sufferings. The systems 
of sensations and emotions are intimately connected, and 
are component parts of one great system of susceptibilities 
of happiness and misery. We pursue the attainment both 
of pleasurable sensations and emotions. We attain ideas 
that certain objects may serve as objects of pleasurable sen- 
sations, and seek them for that purpose. So we form ideas 
that certain objects of thought, or certain means of exciting 
thoughts, will lead to pleasurable emotions, and accordingly 
pursue them. In the case of men and other moral beings, 
pleasurable emotions are the highest rewards o£ morally 
good actions ; and painful emotions, the highest penalties 
of morally evil actions. These rewards and punishments 
are administered in this world to an extent, and with a uni- 
formity, which far exceeds the apprehensions of most men* 
Its most perfect administration, however, is resecved for the 
world to come. Emotions are the elements of all possible 
happiness and misery which do not consist of pleasurable 
or painful sensations. They are, therefore^the final ends 
of all the other endowments and exercises of moral beings. 
All subordinate human faculties and exercises are capable 
of subserving directly or indirectly the exercise of the 
emotions. 

Besides being the ends for which other mental exercises 
occur, emotions are of the greatest use in serving as grounds 
of inference, and lead to the attainment of numerous emo- 
tion-producing ideas, which would otherwise be unattaina- 
ble. We experience emotions in view of particular objects 
as new, beautiful, or sublime, and form corresponding ideas 
of those objects. Ideas of beauty depend on emotions 
which relate to the beautiful, as really as those of color 
depend on sensations of sight. Emotions, in view of the 
beautiful, are as much the foundation of our ideas of ob- 
jects as beautiful, as sensations from resistance are, of objects 
as resisting. On the basis of sensations, we form ideas of 
sensible objects ; and on the basis of the emotions, of emotion- 
producing objects ; and our usual ideas of emotion-producing 
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objects, relate to them as objects of emotions, just as our 
ideas of sensible objects relate to them as sensation-producing 
objects. 

^ 426. The same objects may excite various emotions, 
some pleasurable, and some painful ; and may excite emo- 
tions of different kinds, in different degrees. At some times 
they may excite emotions of one kind, and at others, of 
other kinds. All emotions are capable of being excit^ in 
different degrees, according to the degree of attention which 
is paid to their objects. Some objects are incapable of ex- 
citing strong emotions : others are capable of exciting them 
in different degrees, proportionable to the times during 
which they are made the objects of attention. Those which 
are capable of exciting the strongest emotions, may excite 
them in many cases only in slight degrees. In forming 
ideas of objects, considered in relation to the emotions 
which they are capable of exciting, we must be governed 
by the emotions which we actually experience from them, 
just as in forming ideas of sensible objects, we must be gov- 
erned by the sensations we experience from them. What 
we feel to be resisting, we must form ideas of as resisting ; 
and what we see to be colored, we must form ideas of as col- 
ored. On the same principle, what we find by experience to be 
beautiful or deformed, pleasurable or painful, we must form 
ideas of accordingly. One of the great ends of the primary 
emotions, is to furnish, by means of the ideas which they 
concur in producing, objects of the affections, of love and 
hatred, hope and fear. Sensations furnish one class of such 
objects, and the emotions another. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRINCIPAL VARIETIES OF THE EMOTIONS. 

§ 427. The principal generic orders of the emotions, may 
be divided and classified with respect to their objects as fol- 
lows : 1. Those of beauty and deformity ; 2. Those of 
sublimity 5 3. Those of mirth ; 4. Those which relate to 
the happiness and misery of others ; 5. Those which relate 
to intentional benefits and injuries ^ 6. Regret. 

Emotions Relating to the Beautiful, 

§ 428. A taste for the beautiful is common to all men, and 
intimately connected with it, is a feeling of disrelish and 
disgust with respect to deformity. The susceptibility of 
experiencing emotions of these descriptions, from different 
classes of objects, is the reason for the estimate and classifi-^ 
cation of objects as beautiful or deformed ; just as sight is 
the reason for the estimate and classification of objects aa 
visible ; and touch the reason for the estimate and classifica- 
tion of them as tangible. Emotions of beauty afibrd U8 
conceptions of objects as beautiful ; and those of deformity 
of objects as deformed. 

As a title of the qualities of objects, beauty, in its primary 
application, denotes those qualities of visible objects which 
are pleasing, and relates chiefly to forms, colors, and arrange- 
ments. Visible objects may possess beauty of form, color, 
and structure ; and almost all the objects of the natural world 
are in some degree beautiful. This is pre-eminently the 
case with trees, plants, flowers, animals, insects, and minerals. 
Not a tree, plant, flower, or insects, can be found among 
millions, which has not some beauties ; and many of these 
objects are extremely beautiful. Trees and plants are beau« 
tiful in their cylindrical and forms, in their colors and struc- 
tures, and in the collocation and symmetry, of their parts. 
The leaves and flowers of the vegetable world exhibit an 
immense variety of the beauties of form, color, and texture ; 
and are extensively cultivated for ornament ; and universally 
admired for their beauty. 
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Animals and insects are beautiful in their endless variety 
of cylindrical, elliptical, globular, and conical forms, in the 
due proportion and arrangement of their different limbs and 
oreans, and in their natural clothing. The hair and fur of 
animals, the plumage of birds, and the scaly covering of fish, 
possess, in -some instances, a degree of beauty and brilliancy 
that cannot be surpassed. 

The mineral world is a world oi beauties, and has in all 
ages been laid under contribution to furnish decorations for 
the human form. Those minerals are particularly beautiful^ 
which exist in crystaline forms ; and which either have a 
hi^ natural polish, or admit of artificial ones. 

Right and curved lines are beautiful ; and many of the 
fine arts are directed to the production of beautiful objects. 
None of the arts of production are prosecuted without some 
reference to the beautiful. The calico manufacturer aims 
to make beautiful calicoes , the cloth manufacturer, beauti- 
ful cloths ; the dress-maker, beautiful dresses i the cutler, 
beautiful cutlery ; and so of all the mechanical arts. 

§ 429. Strictly speaking, beauty is a visible quality and 
belongs to objects considered as objects of sight. Objects 
of taste are sweet or bitter ; but not beautiful, considered 
with respect to taste. When beauty is predicated of them, 
it is always predicated of them as objects of sight. Conver- 
sational and musical sounds, are agreeable or disagreeable ; 
but not beautiful ; though beauty is sometimes predicated 
of them in a modified sense. In the same manner pleasing 
modes of speech, and pleasing tunes, are sometimes called 
beautiful, considered simply as objects of pleasing attention, 
and also as means of accomplishing designed ends. 

Nature and art are full of beauties, and many of them 
are of the most exquisite varieties ; but among all the ob- 
jects of the natural world, the human form is pre-eminent 
in this respect. The starry heavens, the verdant landscape 
in spring, the same covered with summer foliage and fruits, 
and fading into the paler glories of autumn, and the human 
ibrm erect with its just proportions, fair complexion, beam- 
ing eyes, and countenance expressive of all the varieties of 
thought and feeling, are extremely beautiful. When to 
these are added the beauties of extended landscapes, moun- 
tains and vallies, lakes and rivers, islands and oceans, with 
every conceivable variety of .scenery ; and when we view 
die whole curtained with the ethereal blue, and illuminated 
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'With the brilliaBt orb of day, or with a thousand lesser eve- 
ning glories, we are filled with wonder and astonishment. 
Never did an earthly monarch so decorate his palace, as 
God has decorvted this vast world. The sun and moon, the 
stars tad sky, the land and sea, the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, are one vast aggregate of beautiful ob- 
jects. 

The obvious design of this is to exercise the minds of 
living beings, and to afford them the pleasures of the un- 
bounded contemplation of the beautiful. The universe is 
adapted, in this respect, to the capacities both of men and 
animals, and becomes a vast storehouse of the objects of 
delight. The contemplation of the beautiful, affords delight 
on the same principle as the enjoyment of the objects of 
agreeable sensations. Beautiful objects are to the eye, what 
agreeable sounds are to the ear, or agreeable flavors to the 
taste. They are objects of delight and of intellecti^J 
pleasure. 

^ 430. On beauty is based all those varieties of love 
which have respect to objects considered as beautifUl. A 
taste for the beautiful admits of being indefinitely extended 
and improved by appropriate exercise ; and the same ob- 
jects interest persons more or less, according to the degree 
to which this faculty is cultivated. Persons of little culti- 
vation see few beauties, where cultivated persons see many j 
and such are but little affected by particular beauties, which 
make upon cultivated minds, the most powerful impressions. 
A true sense and discernment of beauty, is a high and valu- 
able accomplishment, which deserves the attention and 
pursuit of every human being. To be without it, is to leave 
one of the noblest faculties of our nature, unimproved and 
to be incapable of enjoying large amounts of innocent and 
ennobling happiness. 

Emotions Relating to the Sublime, 

§ 43 1 . A taste for the sublime is nearly allied to that for the 
beautiful, and is developed by similar means. In its primary 
application, sublimity denotes those qualities of tangible, 
visible, and audible objects, which excite strong and 
pleasurable emotions, analogous to those of beauty, but of 
a higher order. It relates to objects considered as possess- 
ing great extent, especially great height or depth, and as 
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operating with ^at power. The evening sky, viewed 
with a proper estimate of the position, magnitudes, and mo- 
tions of its numerous bodies ; lofty mountains ; deep 
ravines ; mighty rivers ; great cataracts ; earthquakes ; hur- 
ricanes ; and the sea at all times, especially when agitated with 
storms, are objects of sublimity. 

Great fortitude and courage, and great exploits of every 
kind, excite emotions which are denominated the moral 
sublime. History records many sublime achievements 5 and 
describes many individuals who may be considered as being 
of this character. Such are the achievements and charac- 
ters of Moses, Elijah, and Paul, in sacred history ; and those 
of Alexander, Cssar, Bonaparte, Isaac Newton, JDif ilton, and 
Walter Scott. God is a being of the greatest conceivable 
sublimity, and is an object of the highest possible veneration 
as such. 

The universe is full of the sublime. Its sublimity rises 
above its beauty, and overshadows it; and the natural 
course of reason is from the finite to the infinite. The en- 
joyment of sublimity is analogous to that of beauty, and 
tends to develop that modification of love, which has respect 
to objects considered as sublime. 

Mirth. 

§ 432. Mirth is a general term to denote emotions which 
are excited by the ludicrous. Objects are denominated 
ludicrous, which are adapted to excite laughter or to answer 
purposes of amusement. Most objects which excite laugh- 
ter have some degree of beauty, but their distinguishing 
element is the incongruous. The faculty of forming ludi- 
crous conceptions is called wit. Some possess this to a much 
greater extent than others ; and in the case of all, it is 
capable of being increased indefinitely by cultivation. An 
unnatural association of the great with the small, the noble 
with the mean, and extravagant exaggeration of the great, 
or depreciation of the little, are common modes of wit and 
common occasions of laughter. 

The principal uses of this faculty are amusement and 
ridicule. The object of amusement is recreation and re- 
freshment, after severe labors and studies ; and the legitimate 
object of ridicule is to correct errors and vices, which can- 
not be put down by sober argument. 
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Laughter is a spasmodic affection produced by emotions 
relating to the ludicrous. The susceptibility of this affec- 
tion, is one of the peculiar endowments of men, and is 
subservient to useful purposes. All possess it in some de- 
gree, and are capable of extending it indefinitely. It 
ought to be exercised in subordination to its legitimate ends, 
and indulged to the extent only to which is really useful. 

The too frequent and too long continued exercise of these 
emotions, is injurious in diverting our attention too much 
from serious objects, and produces frivolity and levity. 

Emotions Relating to Novelty, 

§ 433. Delight in objects, considered as new, is universal. 
We begin to experience it in early childhood, and continue 
to experience it on numerous occasions, till the latest pe- 
riods of life. Children are delighted with new toys, new 
books, new garments, and . new diversions and amusements j 
and when an object ceases to be new, it loses to them half 
its attractions. The same is true, to a great extent, with 
men. The newness of almost any object, enhances its value 
in our esteem. This is the case with new discourses, new 
poems, new tunes, new modes and articles of dress, furni- 
ture, or equipage, and with new objects generally. 

Surprise at what is unexpected, depends, in part, upon the 
emotions which relate to novelty. We generally speak of 
being pleased with what is new ; sometimes, of being sur- 
prised at it. New objects may excite various pleasurable 
or painful emotions, corresponding to their nature and rela- 
tions, besides those which relate to their novelty. Objects 
continue to be new only for a short time. They therefore 
soon cease to awaken the emotions which they first excited, 
in consequence of their novelty. Novelty serves as a charm 
to encourage and reward the acquisition of knowledge, and 
of other useful objects. When those objects become familiar, 
the charm of novelty ceases. They may always interest, as 
beautiful, sublime, and useful, but they cannot always in- 
terest us as new. 

§ 434. While we are capable of being pleased with ob- 
jects, considered as new, we are also in many cases, capable 
of being displeased with them, considered as trite or com- 
mon. This displeasure is felt towards old and often repea:ted 
discourses, often read poems, often repeated tunes, and old 
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fMhions in dress, and furniture. The capacity of being pleased 
with objects as new, renders us susceptible of many pleasures, 
which are not possible by other means. Displeasure, with 
objects considered as trite or common, serves a useful pur* 
pose, in preventing us from being too much occupied with 
them. Both together contribute powerfully to excite affbe-^ 
tions and desires, which lead to the acquisition of useflil 
knowledge, and of other useful objects. The appropriate 
^heres of novelty and triteness are limited. Many objects 
can never please by their novelty, and many others can 
never displease by their commonness. Many objects have 
such capabilities of delighting us by their beauty, sublimity, 
utility, and moral 'goodness, that we never become tired of 
them; and others are so displeasing by their deformity, 
injurious effects, depravity, and misery, that we never can 
be pleased with them. The capacity of being pleased with 
novelty, and displeased with commonness or triteness, is 
capable of being greatly modified by experience and educa- 
tion. Some possess it in much greater degrees than others, 
and the cultivation of it may be carried to a very great ex- 
tent, beyond what is usual to the uncultivated. 

Emotions RelcUing to Happiness and Misery, 

§ 435. Delight in happiness is one of the most important 
classes of our emotions. Happiness and misery are obiects 
of our thought from the earliest stages of our existroce. 
Some instances of them are almost constantly before us, 
and are constantly operating upon our minds, in the pro- 
duction of appropriate emotions. All intelligent beinp^s, 
from the smallest msect, up through all the gradations of the 
animal kingdom, to man, are in the constant experience both 
of happiness and misery. We view the happiness of animals 
with pleasure, and their misery with pain. Instances of 
great animal comfort, gtve us great pleasure ; and those of 
great animal pain, are proportionally painful. But we are 
still more affected by the happiness and misery of men. 
These emotions of delight and pain in view of happiness 
and miseiy, are the basis of benevolence and pity. Delight 
ill the happiness of other beings, tends to make us benevo- 
lent, and leads us to promote their happiness ; and pain in 
view of the miseries of other beings tends to make us piti- 
ftil and compassionate. 
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amotions Relating te Intentional Ben^ts and Injmries. 

§ 436. Intentional benefits, both in respect to ourselves 
and others, excite pleasurable emotions, and intentional in- 
juries painful ones. The former are the basis of gratitude, 
and the latter constitute anger ; and lead in many cases to 
revenge and malice. This class of emotions is capable of 
great intensity ; and constitutes no inconsiderable part of 
the happiness and misery of moral beings. Every moral 
action is an intentional benefit, or an intentional injury, to 
some one, or the whole ; therefore all moral actions are the 
objects of this class of emotions. 

Regret, 

Past actions and events which are injurious to ourselves 
or others, excite regret* The principal varieties of regret 
are, sorrow for pecuniary losses; grief for the loss of 
friends; and remorse for sin. Shame is nearly allied to re- 
gret, and relates to real or supposed violations of decency or 
propriety. Repents^ce is a species of regret which has sin 
for its object, and which regards sin as evil on the whole, 
and leads to its abandonment. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE AFFECTIONS OF LOVE AND HATE ED, AND OF HOPE AND FEAS. 

5437. Our capacities of experiencing emotions being 
ed to those of sensation, by these joint capacities we 
estimate objects as good or evil. Those which are adapted^ 
to produce happiness either to ourselves or others, we esti- 
mate as good ; and those which are adapted to produce 
misery, as evil. This is our primitive idea of good and 
evil. On the ground of these estimates, is based another 
class of emotions usually denominated affections, the prin- 
cipal of which are love and hatred. Those things which 
we estimate to be good, we love; and those which we esti- 
mate to be evil, we hate. The element of love is a plea- 
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•urable emotion relating to an object estimated to be good ; 
and that of hatred is a painful emotion, relating to an ob« 
ject estimated to be evil. If these estimates were always 
right, our affections would be right; but they are often 
wrong, and in those cases our affections are proportionably 
misled. All love is founded on qualities in objects by 
means of which they are in some way directly or indirectly 
capable of exciting pleasurable sensations or emotions. We 
love flowers for their beauty, fruits for their sweetness, the 
arts for their usefulness, animals for their beauties and use- 
fulness, and our fellow men for their beauty and goodness. 
The grounds of love, in all the cases in which this affection 
is possible, may be generalized under the title of goodness ; 
and the grounds of hatred, under the title of evil. Good- 
ness and evil may be of many different kinds, but it all 
terminates in the last analysis in a quality by which it be- 
comes a cause of happiness or misery. We cannot love 
the essential causes of misery to ourselves and others ; and 
we cannot hate the indispensable means of happiness to 
ourselves and others. 

Our capacities of sensations and emotions make love and 
hatred possible ; and are its essential conditions. We have, 
therefore, our primary emotions conditioned on ideas, and 
our affections of love and hatred equally conditioned on 
ideas. Correct thinking, therefore, is necessary to correct 
primary emotions ; and correct primary emotions are ne- 
cessary to correct affections of I<#e and hatred. The con- 
trol which we exercise over our emotions and affections, 
is exercised through the medium of ideas. In love, we 
regard objects with pleasure ; in hatred, with displeasure. 
Love, therefore, is pleasurable, and hatred painful. 

Hope and fear relate to future objects of possible good, 
and are in other respects similar to love and hatred ; and 
hopes are pleasurable, and fears painful. 

Intimately connected with our ideas of objects as good, 
is a disposition to pursue them ; and intimately connected 
with our ideas of them as evil, is our disposition to avoid 
them. 

§ 4«38. Men and animals are creatures of ideas ; and also 
creatures of affections ; and the whole office of ideJis, is to 
minister directly or indirectly to the affections. The affec- 
tions are conditioned on ideas, and are exercises of mind 
which have respect to the objects of ideas. The objects of 
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thought, therefore, are objects of the affections, which are 
conditioned on thought; and the great purpose of their 
being thought of, is to cause them to be felt. Some kind 
and degree of affection is felt for all objects of thought. In 
regard to some, it is slight, in regard to others, strong ; in 
regard to some, pleasing, in regard to others, painful. We 
view a rose with affections of one kind, a briar with those 
of another kind ; a good man with affections of one kind, 
and a bad man with affections of another kind. 

The first thing to be observed in determining the nature 
of the affections, is their constant dependence on ideas. 
They are states of mind which cannot exist independently 
of ideas, and relate to objects entirely through the medium 
of ideas. Another peculiarity is, that like sensations they 
possess variable intensity, and in this respect differ from 
ideas, which are unintensive. A third peculiarity is, that 
they are all pleasurable or painful, and constitute the high- 
est conceivable elements of happiness and misery. All 
happiness and misery consists of sensations and emotions. 

The resolution of the affections into their simple elements 
is a problem which has greatly puzzled philosophers. The 
history of this problem is similar to that of the resolution 
of ideas. The most general division of the affections is that 
which resolves them into emotions, affections, and desires. 
This division has been made so extensively, and with so 
much unanimity, by men of all ages and countries, that it 
must be presumed to be founded in generic qualities, which 
are distinctly and generally apprehended. 

§ 439. The affections of moral agents are either morally 
good or evil. All beings capable of affections are as really, 
the subjects of obligation in respect to them, as in respect 
to any other actions ; and all moral beings are as much the 
subjects of moral obligation in respect to these exercises, 
as in respect to any others. The obligations to love and to 
hate, are of the same nature as those which bind us to pre- 
serve and to destroy life ; or to reward virtue and punish vice. 

The names applied to denote the different affections, like 
many other names of mental phenomena, are sometimes 
used to denote transient exercises of affection, and some- 
times to denote successions of similar exercises which relate 
to the same objects. Thus we speak of our affections for 
parents and children, as being the same in successive and 
widely separated periods of time ; because they consist of 
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succemve uid frequently occurring exercises wbtch are 
similar. Judgments and imaginations are described and 
conceived of as the same, on similar grounds. Permanent 
ideas consist of successive similar ideas; and permanent 
affections, of successive similar affections. The previous 
exercises of permanent afiections bear the same relations to 
successive similar ones, that previous ideas do to successive 
similar ideas. Affections for the same objects are no more 
the same in successive periods of time, than successive ideas. 
The attainment of correct ideas of particular objects in one 
or more successive instances, facilitates, and almost secures 
the attainment of correct ones, in all subsequent instances 
in which they may be needed ; so that what we learn once 
or twice, we do not easily forget, and are almost sure to 
discover as often as we have occasion for the discovery 
The same is true of the affections. An object which we 
love to-day, and for several days successively, we are likely 
to continue to love for ever, provided the object and our 
relations to it continue unchanged. A loss of affections 
towards objects in different successive periods of time, is 
always the effect of previous changes in our ideas of them. 
These changes in our ideas may arise from actual changes 
in the objects ; from changes in our capacities or rules of 
judgment ; or from changes in the relations of the objects 
concerned, to our capacities. All the affections serve as 
concurring causes of numerous desires, which accompany 
them as their appropriate effects. We love some objects, 
and desire to enjoy them ; hate others, and desire not to 
suffer them ; hope for some objects, and desire to attain 
them I and fear others, and desire not to suffer them. 

Love and Hatred. 

§ 440. Love and hatred comprehend a numerous class of 
affections, which are usually distinguished from each other 
by a specification of their objects. The lower orders of tl\ese 
affections relate to inanimate objects, such as minerals, 
plants, flowers, and possessions. Some objects we love 
merely as objects of the appetites; others, as objects of 
taste. Various kinds of food and drink are of the lormer 
description ; and beautiful and sublime objects, either natu 
ral or artificial, of the latter. The love of conscious beings 
BOt endowed with powers of moral agency, is of a higher 
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order than that of beings which are incapable of conscious- 
ness. Of this description is the love of animals, birds, and 
insects. Children are peculiarly susceptible of this class 
of affections ; and distinguished naturalists have, in many 
cases, exercised them in high degrees. 

The highest order of the affections is that which related 
to moral agents. Of this description are the affections of 
men and other moral beings for each other. Affections for 
objects of appetite, are common to men and animals. The 
same is true, to some extent, of those which relate to objects 
of taste. But affections for moi-al beings, as such, are pe- 
culiar to moral beings. 

Objects may be. loved with affections of different orders. 
A dog loves his master as a voluntary being, from whom 
he derives particular pleasurable sensations and emotions ; 
not as a moral being. The same individual may be loved 
by his infant child, with affections of a similar order. By 
moral agents he may, in many cases, be loved with affec- 
tions similar to those of animals and infants. But he is 
capable of being loved by moral beings with affections of a 
higher order; and such as relate to him as a moral being. 

Love is of a higher or lower order in fespect to quality, ac^ 
cording to the nature of its objects. That which relates tc 
the objects of the bodily appetites, is of the lowest order ; 
and that which relates to moral beings, of the highest; and thai 
which relates to the beautiful and other objects of taste, is 
intermediate. The intensity of love is distinct from its 
quality; that of all qualities being capable of existing in 
degrees which are extremely slight, and in those which are 
exceedingly intense. Men are capable of loving the lowest 
objects of affection more than' they love the highest. Ob- 
jects are entitled, however, to degrees of love from moral 
beings, proportionable to their qualities. Moral beings 
ought to be loved more than animals ; animals more than 
inanimate objects ; and objects of taste more than those of 
the appetites. 

§44-1. Love is pleasurable, and hatred painful. The 
pleasure of loving, however, is not the ground or reason of 
this class of affections. We do not love objects because 
the love of them is \ leasurable, any more than we experi- 
ence the emotions of beauty or sublimity because they are 
pleasurable. The love of sensible objects is of the same 
nature as that of emotion-producing objects. The latter, 
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Not at all. Doei the establishment of this connection indi- 
cate that the intelligence and goodness of the Creator are 
not perfect and infinite '\ Or is it in any degree or in any 
way inconsistent with the doctrine of the goodness of 6od1 
Not at all. It establishes both God's wisdom and goodness ; 
and is the highest illustration of them within the sphere of 
our knowledge. 

It is the great office of ideas to guide the will, and to 
afford conditions for its appropriate exercise. The entire 
•ystem of things, operates on the mind by calling into exer- 
cise the powers of sensation, emotion and .affection, and 
giving rise to ideas. These ideas operate on the will, and 
determine its exercises. It is the office of tfTe universe to 
produce correct and adequate ideas, and the office of correct 
and adequate ideas to produce correct and appropriate exer- 
cises of will. The power of thinking is conditioned on 
sensations and consciousness, in the first instance, then on 
these phenomena, together with the emotions and affections; 
and the will is conditioned on ideas. The whole, therefore, 
is one perfect system, conditioned ultimately on the capa- 
cities and powers of the agent, and the nature of the uni- 
verse to which he belongs ; and nothing is independent 
either in the operations of mind or matter ; but every thing 
conditional ; and every thing conditioned on God as its ul- 
timate objective cause, and on ideas of possible good and 
evil as the essential conditions of the will of God, and of 
other sentient beings. We come then to ideas of good and 
evil as the ultimate objective causes of all voluntary action 
not excepting that of the Creator. But as these ideas are 
conditioned on things considered as causes of certain 
effects ; the ultimate objective causes of voluntary action, 
both moral and not moral, are things comprehending the 
whole spiritual and materi:il universe. 

§ 502. It is not generally denied that the exercises of 
the will are, to some extent, conditional, and that so far, 
they are the effects of appropriate causes, equally with other 
phenomena. It is Qot doubted by any one, that the whole 
sphere of choices is within the sphere of the conceived ob- 
jects of choice i and that choices are so far dependent on 
ideas, that we cannot choose an object of which we have not 
ideas at the time ; so of purposes and volitions. But in 
choosing one perceived object, in preference to another, or 
forming one specific or general purpose in preference to 
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another, or one volition in preference to another, it ii 
claimed that the mind acts independently of the objects of 
its perceptions, and exercises choices, purposes, and voli- 
tions, not in fixed correspondence to the objects of its 
ideas, but in a manner in some degree arbitrary. It is 
claimed that it chooses perceived good, with power to have 
preferred perceived evil; and that it purposes or wills per- 
ceived good, with power to have purposed or willed per- 
ceived evil ; and the contrary. This subject is not within 
the sphere of consciousness, as some suppose, but is fully 
within the sphere of observation and reason. What then 
is the fact 1 With ideas of life and death before us, is it 
possible to choose death 1 Not on the condition that death 
is considered an evil. But if life is painful, and death is 
viewed as a relief, it is possible to prefer death to life. 
With bodily pleasure and bodily pain before us, is it possi- 
ble to prefer pain to pleasure 1 Not if the bodily pleasure 
contemplated is viewed as producing no bad effects ; and the 
pain no good effects. But if the pleasure is viewed as a 
cause of future evil, and the pain a cause of future good, 
the pleasure may be refused and the pain chosen. Instances 
of this may be multiplied without number. What 
do they prove 1 They prove that as a matter of fact choice 
is not conditioned generally on ideas, and the different kinds 
of choices left unconditional, but that while choices are 
conditioned generally on ideas, every particular choice is 
conditioned on particular ideas. Consequently we infer, 
that ideas cause choices by furnishing objects of choice 
generally ; and that particular ideas cause particular choices, 
by furnishing particular objects of choice. We also infer 
that the ultimate object *of choice generally, is the greatest 
perceived general good, and the ultimate object of all par- 
ticular choices, the greatest perceived particular good ; in 
other words, that the will is determined by the greatest per- 
ceived good, and is incapable of any self determination in* 
dependently of this, or not in conformity with it. 

§ 503. The power of choosing perceived evil in prefer* 
ence to perceived good, or the less good in preference to the 
greater, contrary to universal experience, and contrary to 
all reason, is contended for by many, as if the world's sal- 
vation depended on believing this absurdity. But let us 
admit this hypothesis, and try it by its legitimate conse* 
quences. Does a rational system of virtue require us in 
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any mttance to prefer real evil to good 1 Never. << Hearken 
diligently to me," says God, " and eat ye that which ia 
good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. The ways 
of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. See I have set before thee this day life and good, 
and death and evil, in that 1 command thee this day to love 
the Lord thy God, to walk in his w.ays, and to keep his com- 
mandments ; therefore, choose life, that both thou and thy 
seed may live." All the sacrifices which virtue requires, 
are sacrifices of a less good, to secure a greater ; and the 
good which it pursues is infinite, universal and eternal. It 
the principle of the ability of the mind to prefer evil to good 
is true, it is unnecessary. God never requires evil to be 
preferred to good, but the contrary. 

§ 504. On the theory of the independence of the will, 
the control of voluntary beings by rational considerations 
is impossible, and destroys the essential practical element oi 
all rational natures. If it is true, God himself does not 
choose good in preference to evil, from any necessity of his 
nature, nor angel, man, or animal from any necessity ot 
their natures ; and the choice of good in preference to evil, 
throughout the entire universe, is unnecessary, and capable 
of being reversed. On such a scheme, where is the ground 
of confidence in any voluntary being 1 Where is the ground 
of confidence in animals, except in their known capacity oi 
being governed by motives 1 As far as we know their ca- 
pacities of being governed by motives, we confide in them, 
but no farther. Where is the ground of confidence in men, 
but in the known power of motives to control their wills 1 
As far as the human mind breaks loose from the controlling 
powers of known motives, we become unable to calculate 
on its operations, or to anticipate them. Where is the ground 
of confidence in God ; any farther than we discover the 
motives by which he is governed 1 If we know of no mo- 
tives by which God is governed, we cannot anticipate his 
voluntary action. According to this theory, voluntary action 
cannot be necessitated or made certain, till it is performed ; 
therefore, there is no certainty of the future action of any 
voluntary being in the universe, and no possibility of making 
such actions certain. Here is universal skepticism with a 
vengeance ; all certainty of future voluntary actions over- 
thrown ; all government of voluntary beings rendered im- 
possible ; and God himself a being of instability, whose will 
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is under no government of wisdom and goodness ; who is 
under no necessity whatever of choosing good and refusing 
evil ; and who has no power to control the voluntary ac- 
tions of one of his subjects, from the smallest insect that is 
perceptible to the human eye, to the loftiest cherub that oc- 
cupies a throne among the blessed. Beautiful system ! Glo- 
rious universe of ungovernable wills ! 

These are legitimate and inevitable deductions, from the 
theory that the will is not governed by motives, and is not 
capable of government. If the will is essentially ungoverna- 
ble I if its actions cannot be made necessary and certain i 
then all government of voluntary beings is impossible, and 
the doctrine of God's government is not a falsehood merely, 
but an absurdity. 

Some may admit that the will is not perfectly uncon- 
trollable, but subject to a partial control, and that it can be 
confined to certain channels, and excluded from certain 
other channels, by the influence of motives while within 
those channels ; it will sometimes run up hill, and sometimes 
down, sometimes prefer perceived good and sometimes evil. 
The effect of this concession is to relieve the system of 
ungovernable wills from its absurdity, just in proportion to 
the extent to which the doctrine of their governable nature 
is admitted ; but to relieve it entirely, they must be admitted 
to be entirely governable, and the control of motives ad- 
mitted to be perfect and universal. 

§ 505. Ideas that voluntary actions are necessitated, are 
common to all ages and all nations, and are among the fun- 
damental conceptions of the human mind. We not only 
think that men may act in particular modes in view of par- 
ticular motives, but that they must act in such modes ^ and 
that the contrary is relatively impossible. These ideas are 
common to the very philosophers who deny the dependence 
of choices, and who claim that they do not admit of being 
necessitated. In this respect the science of the will fares 
much as that of more general facts did in the hands of Hume 
and his fellow skeptics. They looked on the facts of nature 
and Revelation as ultimate objects, and denied that the 
human mind could legitimately predicate them of causes. 
In proof of this, they demonstrated that mere succession of 
events on which causality was universally based, in the 
philosophy of those times, established no such hypothesis, 
but still these very men regarded themselves and all other 
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known beings as causes, necessitating a great ▼ariety of 
effects, and based their very arguments against causality 
on the assumption of its truth. For what is the end of an 
argument, but to produce conviction 1 Or in other words, 
to cause an effect 1 

§ f)06. So it is with these skeptics in regard to the de- 
pendence of choices, and other acts of will, on necessitating 
conditions. They deny this dependence totally; call it 
all manner of hard names ; apply to it the most opprobrious 
epithets ; bring a great variety of time-honored prejudices 
to bear against it ; and assert, in unqualified terms, both 
its falsity and absurdity. One would suppose that they at 
least had lost all fellowship for a doctrine so horrible, and 
had renounced it forever. Have they done so ? No such 
thing. They hold to it with their very teeth, and never 
for a moment cease to lean upon it, in ail their practical 
judgments. By one torpedo touch of the wand of their i^e- 
taphysics, they convert all the exercises of the will into 
independent facts ; but the first word they speak, and the 
first act they perform, with a view to operate on the wills 
of their fellow men, or even of the animal tribes, breaks the 
charm, dispels the illusion, and restores the entire world 
of choices, and other acts of will, to their true character of 
dependent phenomena, capable, like all other phenomena, 
of being produced and indefinitely varied by the certain 
operation of appropriate causes. The governable nature 
of the will is an object of universal knowledge, and is vir- 
tually and necessarily assumed in the practical judgments 
of the very persons who deny and traduce it, and continually 
acted upon both by them and by all voluntary beings. 

The power to choose evil instead of good, can never be 
of any real use to us, but renders us liable to act wrong, 
without increasing our ability to act right. With our ex- 
isting constitution, we are liable to do wrong, through de- 
fective and erroneous ideas ; but with independent wills we 
should be liable to do wrong, without any defect of this 
kind. On the theory of the a bsolute independence of the 
will, ideas would have no control over it, and would be of 
no service in its direction ; and as the whole influence of 
things is exercised through the medium of ideas, things 
would have no control over it. Fire and water would have 
no tendency to stop a man from advancing ; and destruction 
from behind would have no tendency to hinder his retreat. 
Possible good would have no power to induce him to act 
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right ; and possible eTil, no power to hinder him from acting 
wrong. Independence of the will is assumed for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the inference of the necessity of moral ac» 
tions. The sinner is told that he has power to do right or 
wrong in all possible conditions ; that his acts of will are 
in no case, and to no extent, necessitated ; and that if he 
thinks sin is best on the whole, he is able, notwithstanding, 
to choose holiness for all that. But let us inquire in regard 
to the fact. Is it true that sinners can be holy while they 
think it is best on the whole to continue unholy 1 It is not 
true. A sinner has never yet become holy in that condi- 
tion, and never can. Neither can they continue unholy, 
when they think it best to be holy. But if it was true, that 
sinners could do the opposite of what they thought was best 
at the time, what would be the effect 1 They rpight think 
it best to keep out of the fire, and yet run into it ; and they 
might think it best to keep out of the water, and yet rua 
into that. The doctrine of the independence of the will is 
inconsistent, both with Divine and human governments, be- 
cause they appeal to the will solely through the medium of 
ideas, by means of motives. If the will, therefore, is not 
controlled by motives, it is not capable of being controlled, 
either by Divine or human laws. But the contrary is the 
fact ; therefore, this supposition is erroneous. The will is 
controlled, both by Divine and human laws, proving that the 
supposition of its uncontrollable nature is false, and that the 
contrary hypothesis, whatever difficulties may seem to em- 
barrass it, must be true. The actual government of men by 
motives, is a phenomenon to be accounted for which is in- 
compatible with independence of the will. 

But we have the phenomenon of self-government to ac- 
count for. There is such a thing as self-government. Men 
are able to adopt certain princi les of action, such as the 
principle of doing right; the principle of speaking the 
truth ; the principle of being temperate, industrious, and 
prudent ; and so on. Do they adopt these principles arbi- 
trarily, or on the ground of certain reasons 1 Does the rea- 
son on which the principle is based in any case cause its 
adoption or not 1 Principles are adopted on account of 
reasons ; and there is a reason for every principle of action 
which men adopt, and for every action which they perfclfm. 
Self-government, therefore, and all voluntary action, both 
in the adoption of principles of action, and in adhering to 
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them, depend on reasons , and without those reasons, would 
not be performed. They are instances, therefore, of the sub- 
jection of the will to the dominion of motives, and establish 
the theory of its dependence. 

§ 507. The dependence of the will is argued by Edwards 
and others, from the foreknowledge of God. The argument 
from this source is as follows : 

1. No actions can be the objects of God's foreknowledge, 
which are not certain^ 

2. Moral and other voluntary actions are objects of God's 
foreknowledge ; 

3. Therefore, Moral and other volutary actions are certain. 

1. No actions can be certain which do not depend on 
pre-existing causes and conditions ; 

2. Moral and other voluntary actions are certain ; 

3. Therefore, Moral and other voluntary actions depend 
on pre-existing causes and conditions. 

Jouffroy and others have endeavored to evade the force of 
this argument, by admitting the fact of God's foreknowledge, 
and denying it any rational foundation in the nature of 
voluntary actions. But this hypothesis is inadmissible. All 
knowledge must have rational objects, and nothing can be 
an object of knowledge, which does not exist at the time, or 
is not capable of being inferred from something that does 
exist. Knowledge is experimental or inferential. All 
knowledge of future actions is inferential, and the supposi- 
tion of a peculiar kind of Divine foreknowledge, which is 
not inferential, is absurd, and such knowledge impossible. 

The great importance attached to faith in the Scriptures, 
and its prominence as a principle of holiness in the Chris- 
tian religion, are in beautiful agreement with the doctrine 
of the dependence of choices on ideas, and afibrd strong ad- 
ditional evidence in its favor. Believing is described as the 
first principle of true religion, and as the essential condition 
of holiness. All piety is imputed to belief, and all impiety 
to unbelief ; and all goodness is described as having its 
origin in faith, and all wickedness in unbelief. If the will 
is determined by ideas, these representations are correct. 
According to this hypothesis, correct ideas are the cause, 
and holy actions and holy dispositions the effect. But the 
op^site doctrine is inconsistent with the Scriptures, and 
reduces the whole scheme of Christianity to a system of 
despotism and absurdity. 
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§ 508. The general concurrence which has been evinced 
of late, in the speculations of the principal German and 
French Metaphysicians on the subject of the will ; and the 
elaborate arguments which have been put forth in defence 
of their al^surd theory, are facts which deserve the consider- 
ation of reflecting men, and which demonstrate both the 
imperfect state of mental science and the extreme liability 
of the human mind to delusion in respect to the essential 
nature of its own exercises and powers. It is generally 
supposed that science is progressive, and many interesting 
facts in the history of the human race are in favor of this 
hypothesis. But though this is true of science generally 
and on the whole, it is not without remarkable exceptions 
in respect to particular times and particular truths. In the 
dark ages there was a long and dismal retrogression, through 
the influence of prejudice and systematic errors ; and there 
seems to have been a partial retrogression in respect to the 
doctrine of the will in modern times. 

Edwards taught the doctrine of reason and the Scrip- 
tures on this subject, with a force of argument which 
for a time seemed conclusive and irresistible, and was sup- 
posed by many to have put the question at rest forever, 
but the question is not at rest ; and the advocates of the 
erroneous theory which Edwards refuted, have been multi- 

Elied by thousands since his time. The same theory which 
e overthrew is still held, and appears to be in the ascen- 
dency with only a slight change in the terms by which it is 
usually expressed. But delusion is temporary, and truth 
eternal. Truth may be bound and imprisoned, it may be 
misapprehended, and slandered, and clothed to the mind's 
eye with ghostly terrors, and horrid deformities, but it can- 
nct be killed It survives the death of its defenders, and 
lives under all its possible abuses and injuries. It lives till 
its prisons decay, and the iron chains of its bondage are 
consumed by the silent waste of time, and till its enemies 
perish in their delusion ; and then, in its own time and its 
own ways, it comes forth immortal and glorious, blooming 
in all the freshness of its youth, and clothed with the might 
and majesty of its manhood. Nations are moved at its 
coming, and rise up to do it homage. Earth brightens under 
its sHiiles, strews its pathway with flowers and evergreens, 
and shouts from her mountain tops its boundless praise. 
Even God looks down well pleased, and seraph choirs re- 
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ceive new and large accessions to their unutterable joys. 0, 
the brightness of that coming ! The glory of that triumph ! 
Heaven speed the day ! 

Then will the sighing of the prisoner cease, and the 
slavery of sin be overthrown. Truth is the destined re- 
generator of man. God has appointed it to this work and 
sent it forth on its mission, and it will not return or delist 
for a moment from the prosecution of its sublime schemes 
until the last sinner is converted, the last victim of delusion 
redeemed. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the love of truth 
is not more predominant, and that other passions are allowed 
in so many cases, and to so great an extent, to array them- 
selves against this object. The love of system is good, sub' 
ordinated to the love of truth ; the love of time honored 
opinions is good, subordinated to the love of truth ; the same 
is true of the love of wealth, power, and every possible 
object of rational enjoyment, out truth is the highest pos- 
sible object of regard, and cannot be disregarded with im- 
punity. It is tne highest instrument of God's purpose, 
and under him the omnipotent dispenser of happiness and 
misery to his creatures. The apostles of truth are thf 
apostles of God, and the ministers of delusion are servants 
of Satan and ministers of death. A respect for truth is 
rising in modem times, and is the morning star of that 
millennial day of holiness and happiness which is at hand. 
Rise to the zenith, thou son of the morning ! Shed on all 
earth's children thy beauteous ray ; and bring after thee 
that glorious orb of day, which is the hope of all ages and 
nations ! 

Holiness follows hard after truth. In their principle and 
end they are one and indissoluble ; and intimately associated 
with them is glory and happiness. Truth is the condition 
of holiness ; and holiness the condition of happiness. Hap- 
piness cannot exist without holiness, nor holiness without 
truth. Truth, in the aggregate, is the fountain of the river 
of life, and sends it forth to water all the celestial plains. 
The river of life is holiness, and when traced to its termina- 
tion loses itself, and is absorbed in the boundless, fathomless 
ocean of glory and happiness, an ocean without a bottom 
and without a shore. 



PART FOURTH. 

PHILOSOPHY OF DISPOSITIONS AND PROXIMATE 
ELEMENTS OF CaHARACTER. 

CHAPTER I. 

NATUEE AND VARIETIES OF DISPOSITIONS. 

§ 509. Disposition denotes a capacity to actor be afiected 
in a particular manner, as a disposition to be honest or dis- 
honest, to work or play, to do good or to do evil. The 
theory of dispositions has greatly puzzled philosophers, and 
has been the subject of many absurd speculatiooii. The 
fact is unquestionable. Very considerable diversities of 
disposition appear in the same family, and among persons 
in similar conditions, and still more among persons of differ- 
ent conditions and of different nations. jDispositions are 
partly natural and partly acquired. Men are naturally dis- 

Sosed to seek happiness and shun misery ; and acquire 
ispositions to seek happiness and shun misery in particular 
modes. As our action and suffering are, to a great extent, 
under the control of our wills, dispositions are powers of 
mind, which have respect mainly to the will. What we 
habitually will to do we are disposed to do, and what we habitu- 
ally will not to do, we are disposed not to do. Dispositions, 
therefore, in their ultimate analysis, are generic faculties of 
the will, and are subject to all the laws of the will. The 
general faculty of the will comprehends all the varieties of 
dispositions under it, as species or subordinate genera. 
Thus, a disposition to do good embraces the faculty of ex- 
ercising one kind of willing ; a disposition to do evil, ano- 
ther ; and so on. 

6 510. The variety of dispositions is almost unlimited, 
ana depends immediately on ideas, and remotely on the 
predominant affections and desires. The principal division 
of dispositions is that which resolves them into sinful and 
holy. All dispositions to do wrong are sinful ; and all 
dispositions to do right are holy, £«ch of these generic 
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classes of dispositions admit of numerous sub-divisions. 
Wrong dispositions comprehend dispositions to love creatures 
supremely and to hate God, dispositions to lie, to steal, to 
commit high crimes, to exercise selfishness, injustice, and 
cruelty, and the like. Bight dispositions comprehend dis- 
positions to love God supremely, to exercise kindness and 
justice towards men, to be temperate and chaste, to speak 
the truth, and to do good in all possible modes to the utmost 
extent of our powers. It has been held by some that we 
are not responsible for our natural dispositions, but only for 
such as are acquired, and by others that we are not responsi- 
ble for any of our dispositions, but only for our actions. 
The doctrine of responsibility for our actions, however, in- 
volves that of responsibility for our dispositions ; because 
our dispositions are the causes of our actions. If it is to our 
prejudice to perform wrong actions, it must be to our preju- 
dice to have dispositions to perform wrong actions, and if it 
is to our advantage to perform right actions, it must be to 
our advantage to have dispositions to perform right actions. 

§ 511. The Phrenologists have discussed several impor- 
tant dispositions under the titles of the propensities and senti- 
ments, and, though laboring under the disadvantage of an 
extremely cumbrous and artificial theory of ideas, have 
given a practical direction to this branch of philosophy 
which is much to their honor. Their practical doctrines on 
dispositions embrace a wide range of truth, and constitute 
a noble and almost redeeming trait in their otherwise erro- 
neous and pernicious system. So far as these doctrines are 
concerned. Phrenology teaches many of those great truths 
which belong to all sound philosophy, and a knowledge and 
application of which are destined to produce vast improve- 
ments in the character and condition of mankind. 

§ 512. Man is a creature of dispositions. It is of little 
consequence to a man to know in what particular locality 
of the cranium they have their seat and how large a portion 
of it they are supposed to occupy, but it is of vast import- 
ance that he should know that he has them, and that they 
are integral proximate elements of his character. It is of 
vast importance that he should understand their principal 
varieties and their modes of operation in determining the 
conduct of their subjects, and in contributing to increase 
the aggregates both of human happiness and misery. This 
knowledge the Phrenologists have undertaken to give, and 
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in doing it have performed a service for Mental Philosophy 
analogous to that which the Alchemists of a former age per- 
formed for chemistry. 

Some dispositions require to be cultivated and some to be 
suppressed. Those to be cultivated comprehend all that are 
morally right, and those to be suppressed all that are mo- 
rally wrong. The principal means of cultivation is exer- 
cise ; and that of suppression is disuse. New dispositions 
are daily created by exercise, and old established ones are 
continually being suppressed by want of exercise. Of this 
creation and eradication of the dispositions the experience of 
the drunkard affords striking examples. This disposition is 
produced by drinking, and while drinking is continued it con- 
tinually increases in strength, but the moment drinking is 
resolutely abandoned the disposition to drink begins to de- 
cline, and its decline terminates in its speedy and entire ex- 
tinction. 



CHAPTER II. 

NATURE AND OFFICE OF WISDOM. 

§ 513. Wisdom is a disposition to do what is best on the whole 
in view of the greatest conceivable number of contingencies, 
and the highest conceivable objects of thought. The greatest 
human wisdom is imperfect ; but just in proportion to its 
perfection, does it approximate to a perfect conformity with 
the above definition. It is not peculiar to the wise man to 
choose the greatest good which he has in view at the time. 
All men do this. But it is peculiar to the wise man to take 
extended views, and to consider the objects of his thoughts 
in their highest conceivable relations for the purpose of di- 
recting his choice. The wise and foolish both choose the 
greatest perceived good and refuse the least perceived evil ; 
but the wise man by his more extended views perceives 
good and evil of the most exalted and often of the most 
tremendous character, which the other does not perceive, 
and of which at the time of making his .choice the other has 
no conception. Wisdom then in its highest element is a 
disposition which depends for its exercise on extended and 
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accurate ideas. The wise man looks deliberately and 
oarefullj at objects, considers their highest conceivable 
qualities and powers, and th?jr most remote consequences, 
infers their goodness or evil from these views, and chooses 
accordingly. Hence his choices are good. 

Wisdom is of the greatest possible necessity. Our facul- 
ties demand it, our position in the universe demands it, our 
possible happiness and misery demand it, and the same de- 
mand is powerfully reiterated and enforced in the Scrip- 
tures and by the dictates of natural religion. 

§ 514. Considered in respect to wisdom, men may be di- 
vided into several different classes, and may be wise in 
some respects and foolish in others. The highest kind of 
wisdom IS Christian wisdom, in the exercise of which we 
take into view God and eternity, and all the known objects 
of happiness and misery in the universe. The effect of 
this wisdom is piety and virtue. In view of those sublime 
objects, and in the contemplation of things on this extend- 
ed scale, the human mind acts with as much certainty in 
choosing God for its portion, and virtue as its means of 
happiness in God and under him, as it does in making choice 
of any inferior good whatever from limited and partial 
views. When we look at temporal things, they appear 
great and glorious ; but with God and heaven in our view, 
what else can be great 1 What else can be glorious 1 Crowns 
and scepters of earthly dominion are but children's toys ; 
jsmd all the pomp and pageantry of wealth are but the play- 
things of an hour. With these great objects in view, and 
with distinct and adequate conceptions of them, what can 
be loved or esteemed 1 What can be desired or pursued, but 
God and heaven '{ 

§ 515. The wisest of men taught that wisdom is the prin- 
cipal thing, and inculcated the acquisition of it both as prac- 
ticable and necessary. Socrates and Aristotle placed it 
high in the list of virtues, and enjoined it upon their coun- 
trymen, as standing in the gateway to happiness and pros- 
perity. In our times it has almost lost its place among the 
acknowledged virtues, and is entirely omitted in learned 
and popular systems of religion and morality. How much 
wiser have men become than Solomon ! This rail-road 
speed of science is bringing us to be wiser than our inspired 
teachers are, and better to know the Lord ! But how does it 
happen that wisdom was the first of virtues in the estimation 
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of Solomon^ and of his great predecessor Job, and that it 
has lost almost its pkce among the virtues in modern times 1 
When and where was the mighty stride taken by which 
the doctrines of these men are left at such a distance behind 
us 1 It was taken in the separation of the will from the 
intellect, and in the erection of it into a little despot by 
itself, independent of motives and ideas. Solomon and Job 
had not emancipated themselves from the doctrines of com- 
mon sense on this subject, and consequently wisdom was 
not only an essential element of their virtues, but the source 
of all the virtues. 

§ 516. The second species of wisdom is secular wisdom, 
in which we take extended views of secular objects, and 
estimate good and evil from their highest qualities and 
most general relations, considered with respect to' this life. 
Of this there are several subordinate varieties. 

Without wisdom we cannot accomplish the appropriate 
ends of our existence, and serve either ourselves, our gene- 
ration, or our God. Wisdom is not an ultimate good or an 
ultimate object of human pursuit, but like other virtues i» 
chiefly useful as a means to higher ends. It is requisite in 
all conditions and in all stages of life, and confers upon the 
humblest conditions the most distinguished advantages and 
honors. With it we can extract good from every thing, 
and turn every thing to good account. Without it, nothing 
can do us good. Riches are beneficial Mily to those who 
have wisdom to use them properly. The same is tnie of 
all the other gifts of Providence. Wisdom makes men 
masters, not victims of their fate. Where the unwise sink 
overwhelmed, the wise struggle effectually with difficulties, 
and overcome them. 

& 5 17. Wisdom is not a natural endowment, but an ac- 
quired virtue. Hence we are commanded in the Scriptures 
to acquire it, and are encouraged to ask it of God, " who 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not ;" and are 
assured that if we ask properly, it shall be given us. God 
undoubtedly bestows wisdom upon men in answer to prayer, 
but he bestows it as he does other benefits, in connection 
with the use of all the appi-opriate means for attaining it. 
The appropriate moans for the attainment of wisdom are 
as necessary to the attainment of it, as the appropriate means 
of securing the fruits of the earth or the produce of the sea, 
are to attaining them. The principal direct means for the 
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attainment of wisdom, are attention, study, consideration, 
and practice, in forming our choices on the ground of the 
most extended and comprehensive views possible. One 
wise choice leads to others, and the frequent exercise of 
such choices lends to establish a habit of cnoosing wisely. 

& 5 18. Wisdom is far removed from craft and artifice, 
and from cunning, all of which are founded in narrow views. 
Neither of tHem can answer the great end of life, or be 
sustained by extended and liberal views. Wisdom is the 
opposite of folly. Its subordinate varieties contribute to 
the attainment of great temporal advantages and blessings, 
and its highest variety of Christian wisdom leads to eternal 
blessedness and glory. 

Wisdom, in its highest variety, is identical with moral 
goodness, and consists essentially in a disposition to do good 
to the greatest extent in our power, and to avoid every ' 
species and degree of evil doing. This it is the great purpose 
of the Christian religion to teach and promote, and on it 
depend the eternal happiness and glory of men. In this 
are bound up the highest interests of the human race. 

We find ourselves brought into existence by a God of 
love, and under a dispensation of infinite goodness and mer- 
cy. The heavens are the canopy which God has spread 
over us j and the earth is the scene of action which he has 
erected, and on wjiich he has placed us, to co-operate with 
him in the production of infinite and eternal good. 

§ 519. Men are of two classes, and but two ; the wise and 
unwise, or the good and the evil. The good are in agree- 
ment with God, and with one another. They constitute 
one brotherhood of affection and good will, one constellation 
of brilliancy and glory, one well-compacted kingdom of 
peace, order, and happiness. Each member of this brother- 
hood is dear to the rest, and is cared for by all 5 and each 
and all are infinitely dear to the Great Supreme, whosO 
image they bear, and whose purposes they accomplish. 
They are in the world, but they are not of the world. The 
world knows not their worth, and is not aware of the distin- 
guished position which they occupy. It sees them indeed 
as men, but not as good men. It sees them in relations of 
supposed rivalship to itself, or of obstruction to its narrow- 
minded schemes and selfish purposes, and persecutes them 
with envy and malignity. But O could it see them in their 
higher relations, pillowed on the bosom of Infinite Love, 
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walking arm in ann with the Almighty, co-operating with 
their utmost vigor in the accomplishment of infinite good, 
the prospective heirs of thrones and crowns in heaven, 
attended with angel ministers, and the objects of angelic 
affection and sympathy, its hard heart would melt, and the 
hand of its evil doing fall powerless by its side. 

The good have always been the few ; but they have been 
the mighty ; and they have always maintained their ground, 
and been acknowledged as the benefactors of men and the 
favorites of God. They are widely separated by space and 
time, and belong to different state and church organizations ; 
but one spirit actuates them all, and they constitute one 
body, of which God is the head and king. Who that knows 
this fraternity would not wish to join it 1 Who that has 
powers of reason and affection would not wish to apply 
them with his utmost energy to the glorious and beneficial 
purposes of goodness ] God who has given us the capacity 
to aspire to that which is noble, so that heaven itself is not 
too high for our ambition, has given us also the ladder of 
ascent, by which we may rise to himself. He comes down 
by his Spirit to aid our aspirations and plume our wings for 
heaven. He comes into our souls, and kindles within them 
refining fires, and adorns them with heavenly graces. He 
enters the mind by his Spirit, takes full possession of it, 
erects in it his throne, and makes it one of his palaces ; and 
having done so, he adorns and beautifies it in a degree cor* 
responding to the exalted honors which he confers upon it. 
Those in whom he dwells, he not only glorifies by his pre- 
sence I but confers upon them the infinite decorations of 
his grace, and makes them fit temples of his glory. Hence 
they are objects of admiration and love to one another. 

The society of the good is the true aristocracy of the 
world 5 not the aristocracy of birth, or of wealth, or of oflS- 
cial stations ; but the aristocracy of holiness. This society 
is select, without being exclusive, and powerful, without 
being oppressive. It invites all to participate in its privi- 
leges, and enjoins upon all the practice of its virtues. ^' The 
Spirit and the Bride say. Come ; and let him that heareth 
say. Come 5 and whosoever will, let him come." 

^ 520. The society of the good is the true church of God. 
It embraces no others. Christianity does not consist in 
being called after Paul or Peter, or even after Christ. It 
does not consist merely in formal worship, or religious cere- 
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monies. To be a Christian is more than to be a PttpMt, 

an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, or a Methodist. Christi- 
anity is a system of moral goodness ; and, the profession of 
£Biith in all its doctrines, and the performance of all its rites, 
without this fundamental element, are but as a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal^ which please not the ear of 
Heaven, and meet not the necessities of men. 

Wisdom and goodness are one ; goodness and holinesi 
are one ; and holiness and happiness are one, bound together 
by indissoluble bands. The whole interest of men is con- 
ditioned on goodness ; and through this on wisdom, and the 
whole end both of science and religion, is the promotion of 
goodness. Other things seem importaiit from limited and 
partial views ; and so they are , but goodness is good on 
the whole ; its theater is the illimitable universe, and the 

§eriod of its triumphs a boundless eternity. The ancient 
toics placed the supreme good in wisdom, and according 
to them, to be wise was both to be good and to be happy. 
Their agreement in this respect with Solomon is so striking, 
that it seems almost as if they had borrowed their principles 
from his inspired Pl-overbs. But their manner of sustaining 
and applying these principles is so original and peculiar, 
that we are compelled to regard them as the legitimate de- 
ductions of reason, and a part of that universal moral science 
which God has placed within the grasp of all men, apd 
made independent of special revelations. 

§ 521. There are many pretenders to wisdom, who are as 
destitute of it as the devil. True wisdom is that which is 
from above ; " which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality and without hypocrsiy." — James iii. 17. But 
there is another principle which usurps the name and office 
of wisdom, whicn descendeth not from above *, but is earth- 
ly, sensual, and devilish, the fruit of which is envying, strife, 
pride, and hypocrisy, selfishness, revenge, injustice, and 
cruelty, and the end of which is death. 

Principles, like trees, are known by their fruits. Thorns 
do not produce grapes, nor thistles, figs ; neither does true 
wisdom produce selfishness, pride, nor malignity ; nor does 
its base counterfeit produce either holiness- or happiness. 
Let us not be deceived ; God is not mocked, and will not 
be over-reached or imposed upon. If we are truly wise, 
we shall be wise for ourselves as well as for others, and 
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reap from wisdom eternal benefits ; but if we are unwise 
and wicked, no hypocritical pretensions to sanctity, and no 
self-complacent impressions of our superior excellence, and 
no factitious honors from men in being called Habbi, Rabbi, 
will shield us from coming evil. Evil is at the door of the 
wicked ; it lies in wait for him at every turn of life 5 besets, 
like a deceitful foe, all his paths ; and at death, seizes and 
destroys him for ever. The doom of wickedness is sealed 
with a seven-fold certainty, and cannot be altogether escaped. 
The redeemed eVen are to be judged and dealt With like 
others, according to their deeds. Whatever favor is practi- 
cable will be shown them on account of the atonement; 
but they will not be cut loose from all responsibslity for 
their sins 3 and in proportion to their goodness will be thek 
rewards. 



CHAPTER III 

NATURE AND OFFICE OF PBUDENCS. 

§ 5^2* Prudence is a disposition to avoid possible evils, 
and is a department of the more general virtue of wisdom. 
It requires attention to objects with a view to determine 
what possible evils they may occasion, and then to put a 
feir and proper estimate upon those evils, and, as far as 
practicable, to avoid them. Providing against evils, is as 
legitimate an object of exertion as procurring good, and on 
the same grounds. Evil presses upon us with overpowering 
force, and repels us from actions tending to bring us into it, 
in the same way that good draws us to those of an oppo- 
site character. The pursuit of good requires to be con- 
tinually modified by precautions to avoid evil, and cannot 
be effectual unless this is attended to. 

Prudence requires to be learned. All persons are natu- 
rally imprudent as they are naturally inclined to take up 
with subordinate good without extending their views su£& 
ciently to obtain adequate ideas of the supreme good. Our 
inquiries respecting possible good require to be extended 
from subordinate to the supreme good, in order that we may 
choose properly on this subject. But if we pursue gooa, 
either the subordinate or supreme, without any regard to 
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possible evils, we shall soon be in trouble. We must add 
to the consideration of good, that of evil ; and from subor- 
dinate evils we must extend our views to those which are 
the greatest possible, in order to turn our agency to the 
best account. The pursuit of good is the appropriate object 
of wisdom, and avoiding evil that of prudence. 

Prudence has taken rank as a distinguished virtue in all 
ages and nations. It was inculcated and strongly insisted 
upon by the Greek and Roman philosophers, and is power- 
fully enforced in the Scriptures, and in the works of most 
Christian moralists and divines. The occasions for the ex- 
ercise of prudence are constant and innumerable, and the 
evils to be avoided are of every possible variety and magni- 
tude, from those of a moment or hour, to those of a life or 
an eternity. A large proportion of the evils of this life are 
the effects of imprudence, and may be avoided by prudence. 
Good and evil are both before us, that we "should pursue the 
former and avoid the latter 3 it is as necessary to avoid the 
evil as to pursue the good. 

§ 523. We ought to be prudent in respect to the care of 
our health. Imprudent exposures of health are the occasion 
of much sickness, and of many premature deaths. Expo- 
sure to influences adapted to produce sickness, is oflten in- 
evitable, and cannot be provided against by human fore- 
sight ; but in the immense majority of cases, it may be 
avoided by previous attention and consideration 5 or if not 
entirely avoided, such protection may be obtained, as will 
generally prevent injury. The office of prudence in the 
preservation of health and life, is one of the greatest im- 
portance. It leads us to moderate our labors according 
to our powers, so as not to produce sickness by excessive 
labors. Health is often irreparably injured by excessive 
labors, which are entirely unnecessary. A great day's 
work is made greater than it need be, to the injury, and 
sometimes permanent injury of health, and excessive. exer- 
tions are made in lifting heavy objects, to no useful pur- 
pose, or to purposes of only trivial importance. By pro- 
portioning their exertion to their powers, persons will per- 
form the greatest amount of labor on the whole, and obtain to 
the greatest extent the rewards of labor. A person that is 
habitually imprudent in the employment of his powers of 
productive industry, can never be a profitable laborer. His 
imprudent expenditures of health and strength, will essen- 
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tially impair his powers, and render him on the whole 
unprofitable. Other things being equal, the powers a£ 
effective labor possessed by individuals will be proportioraP 
ble to their prudence, and the imprudent will always be 
inferior to the prudent, and the less prudent to the more 
prudent. 

§ 524. Prudence in respect to property relates to its ac- 
quisition, preservation, and consumption. Prudence in the 
acquisition of property is a disposition to choose safe modes 
of acquisition, in preference to those which are unsafe ; 
regular employments, in preference to irregular, and those 
which afford certain returns in preference to those which 
are uncertain. A prudent man will avoid entering into un- 
certain and hazardous speculations; and will- not deem it 
proper to hazard the loss of a little which he may possess, 
for the chance of obtaining much more, provided there is an 
equal chance of his losing all ; and he will regard a little safely 
invested worth more than many times as much held by an 
uncertain tenure. 

The imprudent seldom become rich ; and if they become 
rich, they seldom continue so. Prudence is as necessary to 
the continued acquisition of property as industry. A single 
act of imprudence often occasions the loss of the accumu- 
lations of years. Imprudently becoming responsible for the 
debts of a friend, imprudently investing property in stocks 
which are of an uncertain value, or the value oi which de- 
pends on contingencies, forming imprudent connections in 
business, and trusting persons imprudently, have ruined 
multitudes, and are continually operating in the ruin of 
multitudes. Prudence is an essential requisite in the cha- 
racter of a business man, to give him any reasonable pros- 
pect of success 5 and no degree of enterprize and energy, or 
of zeal and industry, can compensate for the want of it. 
Prudence in the preservation and consumption of property 
is next in importance to the same virtue m the acquisition 
of it. Multitudes can acquire property who cannot pre- 
serve it. The preservation of property is an object of much 
importance ; and it is usually better for persons never to 
become rich, than to become so to be again reduced to 
poverty ; and persons enjoy more happiness in a continual 
course of poverty, than in a transient condition of wealth 
and affluence, succeeded by poverty. The preservation of 
wealth requires prudence in the investment, use and con« 
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gamption of it. If it is invested in unsafe modes, it may b« 
Wt I if it is not properly taken care of, it may be wasted ; and 
IRisproportionably consumed, it may be exhausted. Every 
rich man ought to set apart a capital sufficient for all the 
essential purposes of life, not on any account to be con- 
sumed or diverted from its appropriate objects, as a means 
of his permanent and comfortable support; and his current 
expenses ought to be restricted within the proceeds of this 
capital, and of other sources of income. Poor men ought 
to make it a constant object to acquire such a capital, and 
80 to proportion their expenses to their incomes, as every 
year to make some progress in the accomplishment of this 
object. They may not always succeed in this, but they 
ought always to aim at it, and to fail of its accomplishment 
as seldom and as little as possible. To live beyond one's 
income, is, in ordinary cases, highly improvident and un- 
justifiable. 

^ S25. Friends are generally objects of choice. A few 
are provided for us by the customary arrangements of Di- 
vine Providence, such as our parents and children, and a 
(ew other near relations. But in most cases, to have par- 
ticular persons attached to us as friends, we must make 
choice of them as such, and use means to secure their friend- 
ship. Our choice in this case must necessarily be restrict- 
ed to such as we have the means of securing, but of those 
whom we may be able to secure, some may be chosen greatly 
to our advantage. Thousands have been ruined by the in- 
judicious choice of friends, who might otherwise have been 
prosperous and happy. Even monarchs and heads of go- 
vernments are not exempt from the common responsibility 
in this respect. A judicious choice of friends conduces 
much to men's prosperity and happiness, and an injudicious 
choice of friends involves them in many difficulties. Well 
chosen friends are pillars to support tne authority of their 
sovereigns, and are of great service by their timely advice 
and counsels ; and ill chosen friends are the curse of mon- 
archs as they are of private persons. 

Young men and women by a judicious choice of friends 
may attain degrees of respectability and happiness, which 
would otherwise be entirely beyond their reach. Friends 
are useful for counsel and co-operation, and as direct objects 
of enjoyment. Their principles and examples also power- 
fully anect us as objects of imitation. Well chosen friends 
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aTord us good counsel and advice, and are often of unspeak- 
able service to us by this and other means. Ill chosen 
friends often occasion unspeakable injury by bad coun- 
sels and advice, and by other means. Thousands have 
been misled by them to their lasting regret, and often 
to their irrecoverable ruin. Well chosen friends co-operate 
with us and assist us as far as may be in all our honorable 
and useful pursuits. Such co-operation is necessary and 
useful to all men ; and to those who aspire at accomplishing 
any thing considerable, it is of indispensable necessity. Ill 
chosen friends are often indisposed to afford us the help we 
need in the accomplishment of noble schemes, and are in 
other cases incapable of affording it ; but they are 
principally injurious on account of their pernicious in- 
fluences on our characters. A man is known by his 
friends. This happens on two accounts ; first, because men 
naturally prefer friends who have most sympathy with 
^ them in their principles and pursuits ; and, secondly, be- 
cause their characters are naturally moulded by association 
into a substantial conformity to the character of their 
friends. 

§ 527« A good name is better than precious ointment. 
Honor and respect is one of the most useful objects of 
human pursuit ; and is as rational an object of pursuit as 
wealth, or any sublunary good. Some aSect to despise it, 
and think it altogether derogatory to their character to care 
what their fellow-men think of them. They might as well 
despise property, or health, and be indifferent whether they 
had food, clothing, and other enjoyments, or were in want of 
all these objects. 

The good opinion of men is an acquisition of the • most 
beneficial kind, and is proper to be prosecuted by all lawful 
means. In prosecuting this pursuit, prudence leads us not 
only to avoid what is really evil, but what has the appear- 
ance of being evil. There are many conditions in which 
we may be tempted to indulge our tastes in modes which are 
perfectly right, but which in the opinions of others are 
wrong. Such indulgences may be entirely unnecessary ; 
we may abstain from them and suffer no sensible diminution 
of our happiness 5 and if we pursue them we do it at the 
expense of a perceptible loss of character. In all such 
cases prudence dictates entire abstinence. A prudent re- 
gard for one's character will not allow him to venture on 
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pleasures of questionable morality and propriety, or 
which in any degree endanger his good name with his fel- 
low-men. 

§ 528. The highest sphere for the exercise of prudence is 
that of religion. The human soul has interests of the 
e;reatest magnitude involved in the love and worship of God. 
It has a world of eternal happiness to gain, and one of 
eternal misery to shun ; and in comparison with eternal life, 
all the interests of this life dwindle into insignificance. These 
eternal interests may be endangered by imprudence. It is 
the oflSce of prudence to avoid any thing which may en- 
danger our eternal happiness or impair those virtues which 
tend to qualify us for that blessed state. Prudence forbids 
us to defer repentance to a future and uncertain period, and 
requires us to repent now. It forbids us to defer the exer- 
cise of christian faith, or any part of our religious duty, on 
the ground that such procrastination endangers our eternal 
happiness and exposes us to eternal misery ; and that even 
if we are not finally lost, sin will certainly be to our dis- 
advantage, and generally to the disadvantage of others. 

Prudence is an essential element in the cnaracter of every 
wise and good man ; and is necessary to our safety and suc- 
cess in all pursuits and in all conditions. Without it per- 
sons cannot be good servants, good friends, good companions, 
or useful men and women. A single act of imprudence is 
often the occasion of the greatest calamities ; and by it a 
man may lose a hand, an eye, his health, his property, his 
character, his life, his friends, . his soul. Prudence is re- 
quired to be in continual exercise in order to the preserva- 
tion and security of our happiness. The necessity of it is 
founded in the nature of things, and the general arrange- 
ments of Divine Providence. 

Prudence is an intellectual habit, and is to be cultivated 
like other habits by practice ; and the cultivation of it ought 
to be early commenced, and steadily prosecuted, till it is 
fully established. It is easiest cultivated in early life ; and 
when habits of imprudence are fully established it is diflS- 
cult to correct them. Still they may be corrected at any 
any period of life, and reformation in this respect, as in 
others, ought to be vigorously prosecuted at all periods of 
life. Many learn to cultivate prudence by the experience 
of great evils from imprudences. This lesson, like other 
parts of practical wisdom, is impressively taught by the ex- 
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perience of all men 5 in the case of the prudent, by expe- 
rience of the benefits of prudence , and the case of the im- 
prudent, by experience of the evils of imprudence. Im- 
prudence is both an infirmity and a vice. It is an infirmity 
not to appreciate future evils, and a sin not to avoid them. 
Future evils are as really evils as if they were present. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NATURE AND OFFICE OF INDITSTBT. 

§ 529. Industry is a disposition to practice habitual dili- 
gence in useful employments. The pursuits of industiy 
are numerous and diversified; and comprehend agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, the learned professions of 
Medicine, Law, and Divinity, the practice of the Fine 
Arts, domestic service, and other similar employments. 
The leading branches of industry admit of numerous divi- 
sions and sub-divisions. The manufactures are divided into 
the manufacture of cotton, woollen, and silk goods, the 
mechanic arts, and so on ; and each of these general branches 
is sub-divided into numerous subordinate ones. 

The object of industry is production ; and the things pro- 
duced are denominated products. The value of products 
depends upon their subserviency to human happiness. Some 
are useful for food and clothing, others defend us from the 
inclemencies of the weather or other injurious agents, others 
still, gratify our taste and contribute in higher modes to our 
satisfaction. Human industry is an indispensable agent in the 
production of those things on which the happiness of civilized 
society depends. Other agents, such as land, water power, and 
minerals concur ; but human industry is necessary to make 
them effectual. 

& 530. Wealth consists chiefly in the products of industry, 
ana to a great extent in the products of the industry of the 
possessor. A large proportion of the rich men of the world 
nave been the makers of their own fortunes ; and a similar 
proportion of those possessed of only a competence, have 
made that competence, by prosecuting some of the branches 
of industry. Commercial industry creates wealth by a sy8« 
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tern of exchanges ; domestic service subserves the conve- 
nience and happiness of families, and receives a correspond- 
ing compensation ; the learned professions have a similar 
subserviency to men's happiness and welfare, and entitles 
the persons who practice them to compensations, bj means 
of which they mav live and support families in comfort. 

The exercise of industry involves three things : 

1. Determining on products to be created ^ 2. Determin- 
ing on the means for ceating them i 3. And actually creating 
products. 

Industry is opposed to indolence. It may be practiced 
in every branch of human pursuits, and in every department 
of human activity ; and in all conditions it subserves the good 
both of the subject and others. The industrious farmer 
and mechanic will acquire the means of enjoyment in a 
degree proportionable to their industry. The industrious 
student and professional man, other things being equal, 
will have degrees of success and prosperity m their pursuits 
proportionable to their industry. The industrious usually 
rise to wealth and influence i and the indolent are seldom weal- 
thy or influential. Men are dependent on industry for the 
necessaries and luxuries of civilized society. These objects 
require industry for their production and attainment, and 
cannot in ordinary cases be secured by other means. 

§ 531. Industry is an acquired virtue, and the acquisition 
of it may be commenced with advantage in childhood. 
Children are naturally active; and only require proper 
direction and encouragement to be made industrious. The 
proper means for cultivating industry in the case of children 
is early to put them both to the performance of useful 
labors, and to the prosecution of useful studies. Neither 
their labors nor studies ought to be unremitting, but they 
ought to be regular ; and some parts of every day ought to be 
statedly devoted to them. Most of the indolence which 
prevails among men in their later years, had its origin in an 
indolent childhood ; and an industrious childhood is generally 
followed by permanent habits of industry. Industry im- 
plies constancy, and activity in our pursuits. To be indus- 
trious we must devote a due proportion ol time to our pur- 
suits, and be actively engaged during that time. The 
proportion of time proper to be devoted to business is 
different in different cases and in different branches of busi- 
ness. It varies from 8 to 12 hours daily, and is generally 
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determined by the custom. Some may exceed the ordinary 
proportion of time without injury, but it is not generally 
safe to go much beyond it. 

Activity in the pursuits of industry is as necessary to 
success as the regular appropriation of suitable portions of 
time to such pursuits. The amount of labor performed in 
a given time, other things being equal, is in proportion to 
the activity of the laborer. Some perform twice the amount 
of labor performed by others in the same time by means of 
greater activity. Industry involves, therefore, the two ele- 
ments of time and activity, both of which ought to be de- 
voted to production to the greatest extent practicable. 

Habits of activity are capable of cultivation to an indefi- 
nite extent. It is desirable to be active as well as diligent. 
The cultivation of activity is easiest in childhood and youth, 
but it is practicable to some extent till the decline of the 
human faculties on account of age. The proper character of in- 
dustry involves, in many cases, a high degree of wisdom 
and prudence, and is essential to its usefulness. By being 
bestowed on improper objects, industry may be less useful 
than it might otherwise be, entirely useless or actually 
hurtful 'j and with equal industry the prosperity of men is 
greatly diversified on account of the more or less favorable 
direction of their industry. 

§ 532. Solomon inculcates industry and reproves indo- 
lence, in the mt>st explicit manner. Go to the ant thou 
sluggard, consider her ways, which having no guide, over- 
seer, or ruler, provideth her meal in summer, and gathereth 
her food in harvest. How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard % 
When wilt thou arise from thy sleep 1 Yet a little sleep, a 
little slumber, a little of the K>lding of the hands to sle^p, so 
shall thy poverty come as one that traveleth, and thy want 
as an armed man. — Prov. vi. 6 — 11. 

The soul of the sluggard desiretn, and hath nothing ; but 
the soul of the diligent shall be made fat. — Prov. xiii. 4. 
The sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold, there- 
fore he shall beg in harvest and have nothing. — Frov. 
XX. 4. These lessons from the wisest of men deserve our 
serious attention ; and are confirmed by the experience of 
all ages. 

Well directed industry is a fundamental source of indi- 
vidual and nationalprosperity and happiness ; and besides, it 
is good in itself. We are made for action ; and appropriate 
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action is a source of happiness independently of its pro- 
ducts. There is no good in indolence. The industrious 
are strangers to many troubles which afflict the indolent ; 
and their sleep and food are usually sweet and refreshing ; 
while the sleep of the indolent is oflen disturbed and their 
food distasteful. 

The industrious are seldom afflicted with melancholy ; 
and are seldom overcome with any kind of afflictions. The 
indolent are oflen affected with imaginary troubles, to an 
extent which greatly embitters their lives. Men who have 
attained distinguished honors, and taken the first rank among 
their fellow-men, have generally been distinguished for 
great industry, and have been indebted, to a great degree, 
to this virtue for their distinction in other respects. Benja- 
min Franklin is an illustrious example of this virtue ; and 
Without great industry it is impossible for men to be great in 
other respects. \ 

§ 533. Industry may be excessive. This is always the 
case when persons devote to business a greater proportion 
of time than is compatible with health and domestic happi- 
ness ; and when without devoting too great a proportion of 
time to business, a degree of activity is exercised, which 
produces excessive exhaustion and consequent infirmity. 
The obligations of industry vary according to the circum* 
stances of individuals. In want they are greater, in abun- 
dance less ; and in all cases they are relative to the wants 
of the agent and of others. 

When not in circumstances of extreme want persons ought 
not usually to devote themselves to business, to the neglect 
of society. Unremitting devotion to business tends to dimin- 
ish a taste for society and to disqualify persons for many 
important social duties. This effect is often produced to a 
degree which is highly injurious. In some cases persons 
seem to degenerate into mere machines for the transaction 
of business with almost no capacity for enjoyment in any 
thing else. Men are adapted to be industrious in some call- 
ing without injury, but they are not fitted to be mere tools 
of the most interesting branches of business without great 
and irreparable injury. 

Business ought usually to be restricted to its appropriate 
hours, and time reserved daily both for sleep, unhurried 
eating and drinking, private social and public religious wor- 
ship, and the essential, purposes of society. When carried 
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to gteat excess, industry defeats the great ends of life by an 
exclusive devotion to secular pursuits, and often defeats its 
own ends by impairing the health and distroying the life of 
the agent. That industry which is a virtue, is a due medi- 
um between the extreme of indolence and the opposite ex- 
treme of excessive and in some cases unremitting devotion 
to business. 

To the industrious a reasonable devotion to business is not 
a task merely, it is a pleasure ; and in this respect it has 
vastly the advantage of indolence which besides being in- 
jurious in othe^respects is characterized as uniformly disa- 
greeable and unsatisfactory. 



CHAPTER V. 

NATinElE AND OFFICE OF ECONOMY. 

§ 534. Economy is a disposition to make a frugal and ju- 
dicious use of money, and other property. It is opposed to 
prodigality on the one hand, and parsimony on the other. 
Prodigality denotes extravagance in the expenditure of 
money. Economy consists in the application of wisdom 
and prudence to human affairs. It implies wisdom in select- 
ing proper objects of enjoyment on which to expend property 
and industry, and in selecting proper modes of expendi- 
ture 5 and prudence in avoiding unnecessary waste, guarding 
against losses and injuries, and in withholding property from 
all uses which are either in a considerable degree hazardous 
or unprofitable. Every department of human exertion' and 
all the pursuits of industry, open fields for the profitable 
exercise of economy. The principal branches of economy 
are Political Economy and Domestic Economy. Political 
Economy has taken rank among the arts and sciences taught 
in Colleges and other schools, and has become an object of 
general study and instruction. Professorships have been 
established in the principal colleges of America and Europe 
for the exclusive purpose of teaching this science. Po- 
litical Economy relates to the production, distribution 
and consumption of property generally, and teaches the 
way to wealth. Domestic Economy is restricted to a much 
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narrower sphere. It relates to the use and consumption of 
property in families and smaller communities. It recognizes 
a law of property and duty as extending to this department 
of human action, and proposes the observance of that law. 

The acquisition of property is demanded by the wants of 
families, and is one of the direct objects of industry. The 
use of property for the satisfaction of human wants involves 
its consumption, and is of two kinds that which relates to 
objects of necessity ; and that which relates to objects of 
luxury. These, however, though distinguishable in theory, 
are inseparably united in fact. Food and drink are objects 
of necessity, and at the same time to a considerable extent 
luxurious. The same is true of clothing, buildings and 
every thing pertaining to the accommodation of families. 
The same things which in some form and to some extent an 
objects of necessity, are also objects of luxury. 

^ 535. Domestic Economy consists chiefly in preserving 
property from needless waste, withholding it from consump- 
sion by improper luxuries, and appropriating it to procuring 

E roper and reasonable enjoyments ; so as to make it in the 
ighest possible degree useful ; and so as to secure by means 
of it the greatest possible happiness of families. In many 
families large amounts of property are annually wasted for 
want of proper care in preserving it. Food is suffered to be 
spoiled by age or injured by other means, cloths are unne- 
cessarily soiled, torn, or otherwise injured, for want of 
suitable care, crockery and iron ware are broken. All such 
waste and destruction of property is sinful and involves a 
needless and useless expenditure of the means of happiness. 
The expenditure of property in intemperate eating and 
drinking, including all drinking of intoxicating liquors ex- 
cept as medicines, and all chewing and smoking of tobacco 
and other exhilarating drugs, is a species of prodigality. 
The want of theses gratifications is not a reasonable want, 
and the gratifications themselves are not worth the price 
that is paid for them. Besides they are attended with great 
and permanent evils which far exceed any benefits they may 
be supposed to afford. The property consumed in eating 
and (irinking intemperately, affords the sensual gratification 
of such eating and drinking, which is but for a moment, but 
it occasions lasting evils. It is not merely thrown away, 
but considered with respect to the sum total of its effects, is 
applied to the destruction of vast amounts of happiness. 
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There is a wide field for economy in selecting the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life, such as clothing, furniture, em- 
ployments of industry and art. Wisdom requires us to 
furnish ourselves with suitable clothing, but economy forbids 
us to lavish upon it an amount of money which we cannot 
afford. The same is true of furniture for our houses and of 
all the implements of art and industry. These may be more 
or less expensive. In procuring them we ought to consider 
not what quality or number of these objects are desirable 
but what we can afford to purchase ; that is what we can 
purchase to advantage. Things may be desirable which it 
IS bad economy to purchase. 

§ 536. Economy is generally useful, but to the poor and 
those only in moderate circumstances, it is in the highest 
degree necessary ; and is a necessary accompaniment of in- 
dustry in the pursuit of wealth. Some fail in this pursuit 
for want of sufficient industry ; and others for want of 
economy. Where both concur, success is almost certain. 

We have a remarkable example, both of industry and 
economy, in the case of Benjamin Franklin. He cultivated 
both these virtues. He commenced life both industrious and 
economical in the highest degree, and early enjoyed the 
benefits of these virtues in the wealth which they secured 
and preserved. Franklin's industry would not have 
answered his purposes, without the concurring aid of his 
economy, neither would his economy have been sufficient 
without his industry. Both together made him wealthy, 
and secured to him innumerable other blessings. Franklin 
was not only an •example of these virtues, but a teacher of 
them. He took great pains to inculcate them and impress 
them on the minds of his countrymen. In times of pecu- 
liar depression and distress, Franklin inculcated industry and 
economy as adequate means of relief. He taught the poor 
and distressed that a rigid exercise of industry and economy 
would relieve their poverty and distress, and elevate them 
to wealth and happiness ; and so it was, and so it is now. 

Economy requires self-denial and self-government. It 
sometimes requires persons to be singular and exposes them 
to be thought little or mean, but it is on the whole useful 
and honorable. None can practice it without advantage, or 
neglect it without disadvantage. The evils to which econo- 
my subjects us are less than the benefits which it afibrdS| 
and the evils which it avoids. Economy needs to be re- 
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duced to rule in order to be practiced most perfectly. 
Among the rules for its exercise are the following : 1. Let 
nothing be wasted or lost through neglect. 2. Purchase 
nothing that you do not want. 3. Purchase nothing 
through pursuasion contrary to your judgment. 4. Avoid 
as far as possible getting in debt. 5. Keep an account of all 
your expenses, and occasionally review it. 6. Purchase 
nothing without knowing how it is to be paid for. 

Excessive economy constitutes parsimony, and excessive 
parsimony miserly hoarding of property. Economy allows 
us to expend property for useful purposes, and regulates our 
expenditure according to the amount which we possess, and 
the number and quality of our wants, so as as to make our 
property as useful as possible. Parsimony withholds prop- 
erty from necessary and useful purposes, either to lay it up 
or expend it for other less useful purposes. Miserliness 
withholds property from useful purposes generally, restrict- 
ing the subject and those under his control to a bare supply 
of the most necessary gratifications. 



CHAPTER VII. 

NATURE AND OFFICE OF TEMPERANCE. 

§ 537. Temperance is a disposition to practice modera- 
tion in the exercise of the appetites. The appetites are a 
class of desires occurring habitually at regular intervals, 
and depending on sensations. The want of food and drink 
produces disagreeable sensations denominated hunger and 
thirst. Agreeable food and drink produces agreeable sensa- 
tions of taste. The appetites are desires for food and drink 
founded on hunger and thirst ; and on pleasing sensations of 
taste. When hungry and thirsty, we desire agreeable food 
and drink, both as a means of appeasing hunger and thirst, 
and of producing agreeable sensations of taste. A healthy 
appetite consists in the desire of food as a means of both 
these ends, and ceases when hunger is appeased. We never 
have an appetite for what is at the time a disagreeable. But 
what is not agreeable at other times, in many cases becomes 
so, under the influence of hunger and thirst ; according to 
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the proverb : that " to the hungry man every bitter thing is 
sweet." 

The faculty of taste sympathizes with that of hunger and 
thirst, and is, to some extent, modified by it. This arrange- 
ment is one of manifest wisdom and goodness on the part of 
the Creator. It makes the satisfaction of hunger and thirst 
a source of the pleasures of taste, that cannot be attained 
in any other conditions, and diminishes our capacities of 
pleasures from eating and drinking in proportion as our 
need of food and drink is diminished. In a state of perfect 
health and regularity, food and drink become incapable of 
affording us any pleasure when they cease to be of use, and 
become actually distasteful when they become injurious. 
This is our constitution ; a constitution evincing manifest 
and benevolent design on the part of the Creator, but like 
other noble objects liable to abuse and perversion, and capa- 
ble of being indefinitely modified by the manner in which 
its powers are tasked. ' If exercised, and according to their 
legitimate design, our constitutional powers continue in a 
state of adaptation to that design ; if exercised for different 
ends, they become modified so as to receive an adaptation 
to those ends. 

^ 538. It is a law of our nature that every faculty shall 
be modified by the manner of its being exercised, so as to 
become adapted, as far as possible, to the actual purposes 
to which it is applied. The back adapts itself to its burdens, 
so as to acquire by exercise new powers of supporting them ; 
the hand adapts itself to the labors to which it is applied ;' 
the eye to the modes of vision, and the degrees of light to 
which it is accustomed. The same is true of the intellec- 
tual powers of perception and memory, and to some extent 
of all our powers. Many objects naturally distasteful be- 
come agreeable by use ; and tastes are daily acquired. That 
for tobacco is an example of this. Many vegetable productions 
which are at first distasteful become highly agreeable by 
use. It is a principle according to which the faculty of 
taste is constituted, that it should be subject to change, so 
as to render customary objects of whatever nature they may 
be, agreeable. This principle is one of great use. It makes 
our physical powers and susceptibilities objects of our own 
creation, and subjects them to our control to an extent 
which would otherwise be impossible. While the power 
which we thus have of changing and modifying our natural 
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tastes is capable, by judicious exercise, of being rendered 
highly useful, it is liable to perversion to purposes equally 
injurious. 

The appetites with the capacities of sensation on which 
they are based, are placed under our control, to be used 
at our discreticm. ihey have their established laws of 
action, which we discover from experience and obser- 
vation, but which we cannot alter or subvert. If we use 
them in one way, one class of results will follow ; if we use 
them in another way, another class of results will follow. 
We may use them as we please ; but the results attending 
different uses of them, will be in accordance with the laws 
of our nature, and often not as we please. 

Such a physical constitution is evidently adapted only 
to beings of intelligence, and such as are capable of fore- 
seeing evil, and avoiding it, and of foreseeing good, and 
using means to attain it. It creates a demand for reasoning 
on the subject of our customary actions and physical plea- 
«ures, and of estimating the results of proposed acticms pre- 
vious to performing them. It requires us to connect the 
present and the future, and to make a fair estimate of plea- 
sures and pains, not according to their position as present 
and future, or near and remote, but according to their essen- 
tial nature and amount. It requires us to regulate our ac- 
tions so as to attain future good and avoid future evil, and 
in all our practical estimates to place the present and future 
on an equal footing. Future happiness is as valuable as 
present, and future misery as injurious ; and in so consti- 
tuting our sensibilities and all our faculties as to make our 
present actions productive of future good or future evil, the 
Creator has imposed upon us the necessity of determining 
the nature and possible effects of proposed actions, previous 
to performing them. 

^ 539. We have no reason to believe that the Creator 
made our capacities liable to be impaired and perverted 
from any pleasure or delight in their being thus injured. 
These liabilities seem to be essential conditions of that 
virtue which is the source of all exalted happiness. With 
them we have the present system of virtue, which without 
them would be impossible. The constitution of the capaci- 
ties of pleasurable sensation by which they are made sus- 
ceptible to change by use, renders them inevitably liable 
to be changed for the worse, as well as for the better. But 
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even if this were leas obviously the case than it is, tfee con- 
stitution we possess, is that which the Creator, for wise 
and good reasons, has seen fit to give us, and we must abide 
by its laws. 

The improprieties in the exercise of the appetites are ; 
first, excess in the nse of proper objects ; and secondly, 
the use of improper ones. Both are comprehended under 
the title of intemperance ; and temperance is applied to de- 
note the proper exercise of the appetites, as well as a dispo* 
sition to exercise them properly. The intelligent and proper 
exercise of the appetites requires a clear apprehension of 
their purpose and design. What is this purpose 1 Why 
has the Creator made us creatures of appetite 1 Why has 
he incorporated the appetites in our constitution 1 'They 
serve as guides to direct us in respect to our necessary food 
and drink. Hunger admonishes us to eat ; satiety, to abstain 
from eating ; thirst admonishes us to drink ; satiety of thif 
appetite, to abstain from drinking. But hunger and thirst 
depending on the want of food and drink to repair the waste 
and minister to the wel&re of the body, subserve the pur«- 
pose of repairing that waste and ministering to that welfare* 
The pleasures of taste are naturally to a great extent indi- 
cations of the adaptation of food and drinks to subserve the 
welfare of the body ; and may be made still more so by use» 
In this way this class of sensations concur with those of 
hunger and thirst, in promoting the same end, the health 
and nourishment of tne body. We conclude, therefore, 
that the proper end and design of the appetites is to promote 
the nourishment and well-being of the body. The pleasures 
connected with them are pleasures of sense ; and are given 
us not as an end, but as a means. They ought therefore 
to be sought in subordination to the end for which they are 
given us. The fundamental law therefore of the appetites^ 
is to exercise them in subservience to the nourishment and 
well-being of the body ; that is, in subservience to health ; 
never to its injury. Our eating and drinking ought to be 
restricted to things wholesome and nouridiing; things 
which are of some use in promoting our physical well-being. 
Within these limits the pleasures of eating and drinking 
are lawful ; beyond this, they are injurious and criminal. 
As fkr as customary articles of food and drink subserve our 
physical well-being, they are lawful ; no farther. When 
lliey answer no other purpose but to gratify the taste^ or are 
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actually injurious, the use of them is wrong. The fact of 
their being agreeable, does not justify the use of them, if 
they have no other beneficial effects ; still less, if they dis- 
turb the functions of organic life, and introduce disorder 
into the system. The pursuit of any of the pleasures of 
sense for their own sake, without respect to ulterior benefits 
which they are adapted to afford, involves a loss of superior 
pleasures and of pleasure on the whole, and is therefore 
irrational and wrong. 

§ 540. Theipvestigation of the nature and properties of 
food and drinks belongs to Physiology. A thorough know- 
ledge of this subject is of much use to individuals in the 
regulation of their conduct ; and if more generally diffiised, 
would lead to important changes in the general customs of 
society. All those preparations of food which are known 
to be unwholesome, and unadapted to the purposes of nutri- 
tion, ought to be avoided. Their agreeableness as objects 
of taste is no good reason for their use. 

The articles of food in common use are divided by Phy- 
siologists into three classes : 1. Saccharine ; 2. Oily ; and 
3. Albuminous. 

Milk, the food provided by the Creator with reference to 
the wants of the system in early infancy, is composed of 
ingredients belonging to each of these three classes of sub- 
stances. This circumstance is a decisive evidence of their 
adaptation to promote our physical well-being as joint 
articles of food generally. Animals are adapted by their 
organization to live on different kinds of food more or less 
exclusively ; thus we have the gramnivorous, which live 
on grasses ; and the carnivorous, which live on flesh. Some 
eat chiefly vegetable food, and some animal food ; some 
take their food mostly in a solid state, and some in a 
fluid state. Man eats all kinds of food, and in all states. 
The extent to which different kinds of food are to be pre- 
ferred, is to be determined solely by experience and obser- 
vation, and is different for different persons, different cli- 
mates, and different ages and states of health. Some con- 
demn animal food altogether, without sufficient reason. A 
few may enjoy the best health without it, but the great 
mass of men appear to use it with benefit. 

§ 541. Tea and coffee are condemned by some as useless 
and injurious. When of moderate strength, they are useful 
to some, without being perceptibly injurious except to 
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few. Where they are found not to he useful, they ought 
not to he used ; in other cases the use of them is proper. 
The use of immoderately strong tea and coffee is generally 
in some degree injurious, and in many cases highly so. 
Tohacco does not appear to be generally beneficial. Be- 
. sides the use of it is attended with many inconveniences 
and with considerable expense. Chewing leads to much 
spitting, and often occasions the disgusting improprieties of 
spitting on floors, stoves, carpets, and other articles of furni- 
Ip ture. Smoking usually gives persons a foul breath, and is 
an impediment to agreeable intercourse. Theuse of tobacco 
is farther objectionable on account of the commanding appe- 
tites which it creates. No person has naturally any relish 
for tobacco, or any desire for it. By use it becomes highly 
agreeable as an object of taste, and the want of it is felt 
as a great and often an insupportable privation. This is 
in many cases a great inconvenience, and we ought not 
without good reason to make ourselves liable to it^ Tobacco 
is farther objectionable by leading to the use of intoxicating 
drinks, and being in many cases the remote occasion of 
drunkenness and of all the evils attending on that aggra- 
vated form of intemperance. The use of tobacco in all 
cases where it does not answer some beneficial purpose, 
is a species of intemperance, and ought to be universally 
avoided. 

$ 542. The most injurious species of intemperance, is that 
which consists in the use of intoxicatingjiquors. The ele- 
ment which renders these drinks intoxicating is alcohol. 
This substance is itself a liquid, but is seldom obtained in a 
perfectly pure state. It is composed of, four parts carbon, 
five hydrogen, one oxygen, and one water ^ and is the ex- 
clusive product of fermentation. Alcohol combines with 
water in every proportion, and has a strong affinity for it. 
It enters into the weaker wines in proportions varying from 
12 to 17 per cent, into the stronger form 18 to 25, in com- 
mon ardent spirits from 30 to 60 per cent. It dissolves most 
vegetable principles not soluble in water, together with 
mineral and vegetable alkalies. 

On the animal and human systems il operates as a poison 
in producing intoxication and other injurious effects. It is 
generally taken in a diluted state, and in moderate quantities 
in its pure state a small quantity would be genersilly fatal. 
Intoxication consists of two successive stages ; 1. The stage 
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of excitement ; 2. The stage of collapse. The sta^ of ex 
dtement is one of temporary mental derangement, in which 
the sabject entertains the most extravagant and erroneous 
ideas both of himself and others, but generally experiences 
emotions of a highly pleasurable character; This is short, 
and is soon followed by the stage of collapse, in which the 
organic powers experience a depression proportionable to 
the intensity of the preceding excitement. One of the char- 
acteristics of the stage of collapse, is anapopletic sleep, from 
which in fatal cases the subject nerer awakes. 

After these two stages have passed, in cases which do not 
prove fatal, the subject awakes from his sleep, languid and 
depressed, and gradually recovers his usual cheerfulness and 
vigor in periods varying from one day to several. 

The effect of habitual drunkenness is gradually to exhaust 
the powers of organic life ; to produce mental depression 
and imbecility, with irritability of temper, to create pre^ 
dispositions to various diseases, to hasten the develop* 
ment of diseases where predispositions to them previously 
exist, and to produce a premature death. 

The effects of habitual drunkenness are indolence, mis- 
management of property, poverty and distress; kindred 
vices, fretfulness, austerity, quarrelsomeness, suUennessj 
stupidity, insensibility, cruelty and impiety. 

§ 543. The moderate use of intoxicating drinks is not 
generally beneficial, but the contrary. They do not answer 
file essential purposes of food, drink, or medicine ; but are 
a pure luxury, indul^^ed in, solely for the gratification which 
they affbrd. Such indulgences are essentially vicious, and 
subserve no great and useful ends. 

If eating and drinking were designed only for the gratifi- 
cations of taste, and for pleasurable excitement, drinking 
intoxicating liquors for these purposes, would be less objec- 
tionable. But this is not the case. The pleasures of eating 
and drinking are incidental and subordinate to a higher and 
nobler end, the nourishment and well being of the body ; 
and ought to be pursued in strict subservincy to that end. 
The moderate use of intoxicating drinks creates an unnatural 
appetite for them, and gradually increases its strength till, 
in the case of multitudes, it becomes too strcmg to be re- 
sisted. The origin and growth of this appetite, are gradual 
and imperceptible, but at the same time steady and progres- 
sive* The subject is not aware of the change that he is un- 
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dergoing*, but after a while is sarprised to find that his ^rmer 
appetites haye passed away, and that new ones are estab-^ 
lished. He is surprised to find, that a master appetite has 
sprung up in his soul, before which all his other appetites 
are compelled to retire, and to which they are constrained 
to do servile homage. 

All habitual drunkenness has its origin in habits of mode-' 
rate drinking. The subject first drinks moderately, and 
gradually creates an immoderate appetite for intoxicating 
drinks. Under the influence of these appetites he drinks 
more and more immoderately, as the strength of the appe* 
tite is increased, and as conflicting motives are gradually 
overcome, till he sinks to the lowest stages of drunkenness 
and sensuality. 

Reasonable hunger and thirst can be satisfied ; all reason 
able appetites can be satisfied ; but the appetite for intoxi'* 
eating drinks is insatiable. It admits of no bounds within 
the limits of the utmost capacities of the subject for indulge 
ence. The creation of such an appetite is a fearful work, 
and one which we cannot be justified in prosecuting, for 
purposes of sensual gratification, and convivialty. 

^ 544. The introduction of intoxicating drinks as an arti« 
cle of luxury took place at an early period in respect tO' 
wines, and some centuries since, in respect to ardent spirits* 
It is one of the greatest practical errors committed by civi- 
lissed men, and has been the occasion of incalculable evil. 
The endeavor to correct the usages of society in this re- 
spect, which has been made, and is being prosecuted at the 
present time, is a movement of great interest, and of great 
promise. For every wrong there is a remedy. Wrong 
customs like other wrongs are capable of correction. The 
temperance movement, is a systematic effort to reform one 
of the absurd customs of society. The fundamental doctrine 
of this movement is, that the use of intoxicating drinks, ex- 
cept for medicinal purposes, is wrong, and ought to be aban- 
doned. The temperance pledge is a profession of faith in 
this doctrine, and of a determination to act conformably to it. 
And it is an expedient well adapted to its purpose. Sub- 
scribing to the temperance pledge is only engaging to do our 
duty. It is engagmg to do an important duty, and tends to 
. encourage others to make similar encouragements. Such 
engagements operate favorably both upon ourselves and 
others. 
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It being wrong to use intoxicating drinks, it is wrongs to 
furnish them to others, and to sell them to be so. used. The 
license system is therefore wrong ; as it legalizes an immo- 
rality and public curse $ and giving and receiving licenses, 
under this system, are wrong, and ought to be entirely 
abandoned ; and all men ought to unite in the temperance 
movement, and prosecute it by all reasonable means, till 
complete success is obtained. 

Intoxicating liquors have many lawful uses in medicine 
and the arts, and considered with respect to these uses, are 
as lawful an article of manufacture and traffic as any other. 
It is right to manufacture and sell arsenic. But it is not 
right to sell this article to persons who are suspected, still 
less, known to design to make improper uses of it, in killing 
themselves or others. The same rule applies to intoxicating 
liquors. The recovery of men from habits of drunk- 
enness is extremely difficult, but not impossible. The num- 
ber reclaimed during the last few years is considerable. The 
reformation of this class of men requires, generally, the fol- 
lowing conditions ; 1. Argument and entreaty on the part 
of friends ; 2. Entire withdrawment from the company of 
drinking men, and from all known circumstances of tempta- 
tion ; 3. Entire abstinence from all intoxicating drinks ; and 
4. Industrious employment of time in some useful business. 
In the absence of either of these conditions, the reformation 
of drunkards is usually impracticable; and when these concur, 
it is not only practicable, but easy and certain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NATXTEE AND OFFICE OF GRATITUDE. 

§545. Gratitude is a disposition to repay intentional 
Denefits, and is founded on pleasurable emotions of the 
same name, experienced in view of them. The emotion of 
gratitude is the basis of the disposition to make returns for 
benefits, and is one of the most important exercises of the 
human mind. The capacity of experiencing these emotions, 
is one of our mental endowments, which in its original 
state we derive directly from our Creator. God confers it 
upon us by the same power by which he confers the senses, 
and the other mental susceptibilities. The capacity of ex- 
periencing gratitude is common to all men ; and belongs in 
some degree to the most intelligent classes of animals. It 
belongs to animals as an accomplishment, to men as a 
virtue. 

Gratitude begins to be exercised in the earliest periods of 
life. Children experience it towards their parents, in view 
of the innumerable favors which they confer. The parent 
gives the child its customary food ; the child is grateful j 
the parent addresses the child with words of kindness ; the 
child is grateful ; the parent looks at the child with the 
smiling countenance of affection ; the child is grateful. A 
great part of the discipline of later infancy and early 
childhood, is a discipline of the heart in respect to this 
class of exercises. As we advance in life, occasions for the 
exercise of gratitude continually arise. Our relations, our 
neighbors, our fellow-men, are continually conferring favors 
upon us, and doing us good. What is the effect of these 
constant appeals to the heart 1 The more the emotions are 
exercised, the greater our susceptibility of them becomes. 
The exercise of gratitude is analogous to that of other emo- 
tions, and follows the same laws; and the more we exercise 
these emotions, in view of their appropriate object^ the 
greater our susceptibility of them becomes. 

§ 546. The actual exercise of gratitude is experienced to 
a much greater extent by some than by others. It does not 
depend merely on the occasions for its exercise, or objects 
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adapted to excite it, but on the voluntary efforts of the 
mind. In this respect, it is analogous to sight. Vision does 
not depend merely on having a perfect organ of sight, and 
illuminated objects. There must be added to these, volun- 
tary attention ; a voluntary effort to see ; otherwise, vision 
will not be attained, or be attained imperfectly. Persons 
with equally good organs, and the same objects, see very 
differently, and some to much better purpose than others. 
This diversity in the exercise of gratitude, dependent on 
attention and voluntary effort, commences very early in life. 
No sooner do children become capable of emotions, than 
they begin to experience them to a greater or less extent, 
according to the attention which they bestow upon objects 
adapted to excite them. Visible objects may be present and 
visible, without being seen ; and favors may be received 
without gratitude, or with inferior and imperfect degrees of 
it. To have gratitude for favors, we must think of them, 
and think of them as favors, and must think of the penKms 
conferring them. Besides this, we must carefully estimate 
the magnitude and value of favors, and the friendly senti- 
ments from which they proceed. We must do this to some 
extent, to have any gratitude, and to have this emotion in 
its greatest intensity and vigor, we must do it to the great- 
est extent. 

Gratitude does not arise from the contemplation of bene- 
fits considered absolutely without respect to the agent from 
whom they are received ; nor from the contemplation of 
them as proceeding from merely physical agents, but as 
proceeding from voluntary agents, and as being performed 
from a desire to promote our happiness and welfare. Acts 
may be in the highest degree beneficial, but if they are 
performed from selfish motives, and not from a desire to 
promote our happine^, we feel no gratitude, but instead of 
it indignation and contempt. The actions, therefore, which 
excite gratitude, are virtuous actions, and those of a be- 
nevolent character. Such actions are as truly adapted to 
excite our gratitude, as selfish actions are to excite our dis- 
pleasure, or as beautiful objects are to afford us delight. 

§ 547. Doing good to our fellow-men for the purpose of 
promoting their happiness, is the proper occasion of grati- 
tude. Gratitude is not confined to the beneficiary. Parents 
are often as grateful for goodness exercised towards their 
children, as towards themselves ; friends are grateful for 
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goodness exercised towards their friends ; and in proportion 
as all men love one another, goodness exercised towards 
others will be viewed with similar emotions of gratitude to 
those which have respect to favors conferred on themselves. 
The proper object of gratitude, therefore, is goodness, not 
as exercised towards ourselves, but towards ourselves and 
all others who are the objects of our love. These views are 
in accordance with the general experience of mankind, and 
are incorporated into all languages. I thank you, and am 
truly grateful, says the father, for your goodness to my child ; 
I thank you, says the friend, for your goodness to my friend; 
I thank you, says the philanthropist, for your goodness to 
my fellow-men. In these, and thousands of analogous cases, 
men profess to feel gratitude in view of benefits conferred 
upon others, no less than as if those benefits had been con- 
ferred upon themselves. These professions are made with 
the utmost sincerity, and with great frequency, and cannot 
be false. 

Gratitude for benefits conferred upon others is essentially 
the same as that which is experienced in view of benefits 
conferred on ourselves. Any one has only to examine his 
own experience to be satisfied of this. We ^re conscious 
of certain emotions which we denominate gratitude in view 
of goodness exercised towards ourselves ; and of perfectly 
«imilar emotions in view of goodness exercised towards our 
friends. So far as this class of emotions is concerned, our 
friends and we are one. The emotion knows no difference 
between us and them. This is confirmed by the fact that 
those who are characteristically most grateful for personal 
fsivors, are proportionably most affected by goodness exercised 
towards others; and those most affected by goodness to 
others, are proportionably most grateful for personal favors. 
We conclude on the whole, therefore, that the human con- 
stitution is formed by the Creator to view goodness with 
delight and satisfaction ; that the capacity of being de- 
lighted with goodness is analogous to that of being delighted 
with beauty, and is an original and universal faculty of 
moral beings ; that by means of this faculty all men are 
rendered capable of gratitude towards their own personal 
benefactors, and towards the benefactors of others, and that 
the universal delight which men feel in the contemplation 
of virtue, another name for goodness, is essentially the same 
as gratitude for personal favors. 
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$ 548. If we examine our constitution still farther, we 
fhall find that we are susceptible of displeasurable emotions 
in view of evil doing which are the perfect opposite of 
g^titude, and these emotions respect evil, whether directed 
against ourselves, against our friends, or against any portion 
of the human race. These emotions are called by the 
general names of displeasure and indignation, according to 
the nature of the evil doing which is the occasion of their 
exercise. Indignation against men for evil doing is as 
natural and general as gratitude for well doing. Gratitude 
is pleasurable ; displeasure against evil doing, displeasurable. 
The pleasure which we experience in contemplating the 
well doing of others gives us a deep personal interest in it, 
and makes it one of the means of our happiness ; the pain 
which we feel in contemplating the evil doing of others 
gpives us a deep personal interest in preventing evil doing, 
and makes it a means of unhappiness to us. We conclude, 
therefore, that we are formed for well doing ; that our con- 
stitution is adapted to this, and is not adapted to the oppo- 
site. Delight in well doing is not only a demand of our 
moral constitution, but a demand of the word of God. The 
capacity of exercising it is one of the most valuable of all 
our capacities, and ought to be exercised and cultivated with 
the greatest care. 

All our natural faculties are subject to cultivation ; and 
we may improve or impair them by exercise, to any assign- 
able extent. Our duty does not require of us impossibili- 
ties, it only requires us to exercise what faculties we possess 
to the best advantage possible, and to originate such addi- 
tional ones as we have the power of producing, and as will 
subserve our happiness and that of others. 

§ 549. Gratitude is a duty of great dignity and importance, 
and is frequently inculcated in the Scriptures, which re- 
quires us to exercise it towards God and to express it to 
him in our praises and prayers. 

Ps, 100 : 4, 5. " Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
into his courts with praise ; be thankful to him, bless his 
name, for the Lord is good, his mercy is everlasting, and his 
truth to all generations." 1. Chron. 16 : 8. " Give thanks 
to the Lord, call upon his name, make known his deeds 
among the people." Ps. 50 : 14. Offer to God thanksgiv- 
ing, and pay thy vows to the Most High." Ps. 147 : 7. 
*^ Sing to the Lord with thanksgiving, sing praises upon the 
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harp to God." Rev. 7:11, 12. <<And all the angels stood 
round about the throne, and the elders and four creatures 
fell before the throne on their faces and worshipped God, . 
saying, Amen. Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, be to our • 
God forever, and ever ; Amen." Gratitude is one of the 
elements of heavenly rejoicing, and the expression of it to < 
God is a part of heavenly worship. 

Gratitude to men is nearly allied to gratitude to God ; 
and is a duty of obvious necessity and usefulness. Ingrati- . 
tude has in all ages been branded with infamy. There is 
no sin which is generally viewed with more abhorrence and 
contempt. Those tales of wickedness which we read with 
the greatest horror, and which excite our deepest sympathies 
for the injured, are tales of ingratitude. We do not on ac- 
count of many other sins lose all respect for the wicked, but 
ingratitude provokes our most intense displeasure, and ex- 
cites our most unmingled contempt and abhorrance. 

§ 550. Habits of gratitude ought to be diligently cultiva- 
ted in early childhood. If the cultivation of them is com- 
menced in due season, it may be prosecuted with great ease 
and success. Children should be grateful to their parents 
and other benefactors, and instances of ingratitude among 
children should be regarded and treated as offences of a se- 
rious nature. In early childhood the cultivation of grati- 
tude must be prosecuted mainly by parents and teachers. 
In all the subsequent stages of life, like other branches of 
moral cultivation, this virtue must be prosecuted mainly 
by the voluntary efforts of individuals made on their own 
account. 

Gratitude is appropriately called into exercise on occa- 
sion of every act of goodness to ourselves or others. The 
general experience of chidhood is that oi continual benefi- 
cence from their parents, and other relations. In later 
years occasions of gratitude are of continual occurrence, 
though to some extent of a different kind from those which 
distinguish our childhood. If our parents live and are in 
circumstances to do us good, they continue their kind offices. 
If we have brothers and sisters, we are the continual objects 
of their kindness. We form friendships, and friendly con- 
nexions, and reap from them innumerable and inestimable 
benefits. 
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Ai fmr at we do our duty, the great mast of our fellow- 
men are usually well disposed towards us, and inclined to 
do us g^ood. These accumulated benefits demand corres* 
ponding returns of gratitude. The fundamental condition 
of the exercise of gratitude, is attention to acts of goodness 
and due consideration of them. If entirely neglected and un* 
thought of, they will be unfelt and unappreciated. Next 
to attention and consideration, the expression of our grati- 
tude in words, and the return of favors by corresponding 
acts of beneficence and well doing, ccmtribute to increase 
our gratitude.. 

§ 551. The expression of gratitude, in our intercourse 
with men, and in the worship of God, is highly useful in 
this respect, and ought to be freely indulged. Towards 
God our gratitude ought to be habitual and intense. Many 
professing Christians are deficient in habitual gratitude, and 
by means of this deficiency greatly impair houk their happi- 
ness and usefulness. Gratitude towards God in a Christian, 
is analogous to gratitude in children towards their parents. 
It is an essentially pleasing emotion, and leads to many other 
pleasures. A erateful Christian will never use such lan- 
guage as the following ; my luck is always bad ; when was 
a person so tried as I ami every thing is against me ; God is 
much better to others than to me. His language would be 
the very opposite ; What astonishing kindness God has 
shown me ! How remarkably fortunate was I in this in- 
stance, and in that ! And so on. To a person of a grateful 
disposition the same events appear altogether different frcMn 
what they do to the ungrateful. To him kindness is kind- 
ness, and is appreciated at its full value. Gratitude pro- 
duces cheerfullness and love ; ingratitude produces discon- 
tent, and leads naturally to the exercise of many evil pas- 
sions and dispositions. 

§ 552. Constituting men capable of gratitude and of 
lumilar pleasing emotions in view of goodness generally, 
with corresponding capacities of displeasure in view of evil 
doing is a remarkable manifestation of the goodness of God. 
The Creator has done this unsolicited, for the entire human 
race ; and by this means has clearly shown that he has de- 
signed us for social happiness. The object of goodness is 
the intentional promotion of the happiness of others. This 
quality we are constituted to be pleased with, and to ad- 
mire j while we are equally constituted to view the oppo- 
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site qualities viith disgust and indignation. With such a 
constitution we are fitted for society organized on the prin- 
ciple of identifying the happiness of each with that of all, 
and making it the duty of each to love His neighhor as him- 
self. With such a constitution social happiness is capable 
of being promoted to an indefinite extent ; and without 
such a constitution permanent social organizations, produc- 
tive of happiness, would be impossible. 

By exercising gratitude towards men, we learn to exercise 
it towards Gcd, and the more we exercise it towards God, 
the more we shall exercise it towards men ; and as an apos- 
tle says', ^^ if a man love not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen 1" So we 
may well say, if a man is not grateful to men for favors re- 
ceived from them, he cannot be grateful to God for Divine 
fiiYors. 



CHAPTER IX 

NATXTSE AND OFFICE OF LIBKSALITT. 

§ 553. Liberality is a disposition to do good to others at 
our own expense. It is based on delight in the good of 
others and on desires for their happiness, and is a depart- 
ment of the more general virtue of moral goodness which 
has already been considered. Moral goodness in its widest 
extent contemplates both our own good and that of others 
and embraces self-love and social ; and contemplates our 
own good and that of others, as forming one harmonious and 
mutually subserving interest ; in which the good of each is 
not only consistent with that all, but subserves that of all ; 
and the good of all is not only consistent with that of each, 
but subserves that of each. This system gives all the virtues 
a twofold reference and requires them to be estimated both 
in respect to individual and general good. It recognizes no 
such thing as individual good entirely disconnected from 
the good of others, or general good involving the necessary 
sacrifice of individual good, except in the punishme/it of 
moral wrongs. While it is essential to all true virtue to 
consult for the good of others on the same principle as for 
that of ourselves, this is particularly the office of liberality. 
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The lowest degrees of liberality are generally denominated 
benevolence, and are sometimes distinguished from the 
higher degrees of this virtue. But the two are essentially 
the same ; and are but generic divisions of moral goodnes& 
It is essential to moral goodness to be benevolent and liberal, 
both on a small scale and on the largest scales, and in the 
least things which can affect the happiness of a fellow being, 
and the greatest. No man can be a good man without being 
liberal, and none can be truly liberal without being good. 

Liberality has in all ages been accounted a distinguished 
virtue. In the Ethics of Aristotle it occupies a place next 
to courage, which that philosopher ranks as first of the vir- 
tues, and Cicero places it next to justice. The general 
judgment of mankind has not onl^ recognized liberality as 
a virtue, but placed it high on the list of virtues and awarded 
it peculiar honors. Liberality may be exercised by means 
of direct personal services for the benefit of others, and in 
this department of its exercise is a means o£ constant and 
unbounded good. Demands for such services are constant 
and imperative, and are constantly being met not only by 
the wise and good, but to some extent by all men. It is 
only by the wise and good, however, that they are fully 
met, or can be fully met. A wide department of the field 
for the exercise of liberality has respect to the liberal use 
of property. 

The institution of property, analogous to that of personal 
rights, secures to individuals the uncontrolled use of things, 
subject only to such limitations as the nature of the case, 
and the great ends of society demand. In the use of prop- 
erty persons may consult for their own benefit exclusively, 
or for. that of themselves and others. The principle of con- 
sulting for our own benefit exclusively, has been condemned 
by the general judgment of mankind, as criminal and base. 
Some regard is due to others, and the benefit of others is to 
be consulted as well as our own, and on the same prin- 
ciples ; and few are so entirely selfish as not to use their 
property in some degree for the good of others. But many 
do this on so limited a scale as to fall far short of liberality. 

Liberality is not the virtue of the rich only, but is capa- 
ble of being exercised by men in all possible conditions in 
respect to property. It consists in a disposition to act and 
to use property for the benefit of others, and does not depend 
on the amount of property which the subject may have at 
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his disposal. The poor may be as liberal m tne use of 
the small means which belong to them, as the rich can be 
in the disnosition of millions. 

Liberality to the State* 

§ 554. Liberality to the state and subordinate civil com- 
munities, is a duty which devolves on men as citizens. 
It does not consist in bestowing benefactions on the state 
for the sake of the honors of such liberality ; but for the 
sake of the good it may accomplish. This species of liber- 
ality is exercised to a great extent in constructing works of 
public utility, such as railroads, canals, and bridges, in 
building up and endowing institutions of learning and piety, 
in founding and endowing hospitals and alms-houses ; and in 
promoting, by judicious appropriations of property, all those 
improvements which contribute directly to the prosperity 
and happiness of the state. Some of the most honorable 
and useful appropriations of property ever made, have be« 
longed to this species of liberality. To this head may be 
referred the endowment of institutions of learning. Liber- 
ality in founding Colleges and Academies is particularly 
important. These institutions provide for exigencies that 
cannot otherwise be provided for, and become the occasions 
of good to successive generations. The cultivation of the 
mind and heart, which, under proper regulations they pro- 
duce, is a benefit of inestimable value. They are nurseries 
for rearing statesmen and citizens of liberal and enlightened 
views and principles; and develop a degree of intellectual 
and moral greatness of character which cannot be other- 
wise produced, and which is of unspeakable advantage to the 
public. Who can tell the worth of a Pitt, a Locke, a Wil- 
berforce, or a Jonathan Edwards 1 Language cannot tell it. 
Yet these men and the like of these, in very considerable num- 
bers, depend, to a great extent, upon Academies and Colleges 
for the formation of their characters, and the development 
of their powers. 

Benefactions made for the permanent endowment of in- 
stitutions of learning have this advantage over most other 
species of liberality, that they are permanent. They are 
not consumed in the accomplishment of the good which 
they effect ; but become inexhaustible fountains of good. 
The few thousand dollars which are invested in perma- 
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nent funds as tbe endowment of a professorship support 
a professor in giving instructions now ; and may con- 
tinue to support one as long as time shall* last. Some of the 
endowments of the great English Universities are more 
than 500 years old ^ and for more than 500 years, amid the 
revolutions of that long period, they have kept the voice of 
instruction continually sounding, and educational influences 
continually operating. The noble characters which they 
have contributed to perfect, and the superior intellecis which 
they have contributed to develop, have been of the greatest 
service to their country and the world. The endowment of 
Colleges and Academies is one of the greatest works of the 
present age, and opens one of the widest and most inviting 
fields for the exercise of liberality. Let men of property 
who wish to open perennial fountains of usefulness, examine 
thoroughly this subject ; and they will find it one of &t 
greater interest than is generally imagined. 

Most of the Colleges of Great Britain have been endowed 
by private liberality. The same is true of most of the 
Ciolleges and Academies of this country. The work of en- 
dowing institutions of learning is still going forward in 
Great Britain ; and is far from being completed in this cous* 
try, especially in the Central and Western portions of it. 

§ 555. Liberality in the support and difiusion of religion 
is a general duty. It is more so in this country than in 
some others, because no provision is made by law among us 
for the accomplishment of these objects. lliberality in the 
support of religion implies a disposition to bear one's full 
part in building churches, supporting the ministry at home^ 
contributing to the support of domestic and foreign mis- 
sions, and to the diffusion of religious knowledge s^nd reli- 
gious institutions generally. The support of religion re- 
quires regular annual contributions, and ought to be givea 
systematically. 

Liberality to individuals comprehends many interesting 
duties. It may be exercised in contributing to repair the 
losses of those who have been unfortunate j but its widest 
field is that of encouraging industry, enterprise, learning, 
and skill, by patronizing persons who employ them in the 

{>rosecution of works of usefulness. Liberality is particu- 
arly due to the young. Multitudes have risen to distinc- 
tion and influence through the liberality of friends, who 
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would not, and in many cases could not, have nsen without 
assistance of this kind. 

Liberality involves liberal views in regard to the wants 
and necessities of our fellow-men, and proper sensibility to 
their joys and sorrows. Those who never think of their 
fellow men, cannot be liberal towards them. The same is 
true of those who are essentially insensible to the joys and 
sorrows of others. Thought awakens sensibility ; and sen- 
sibility awakened and properly cherished, leads to benefi- 
cence. The cultivation of liberality requires exercise. 
Without exercise the attainment of a liberal disposition 
is impossible. One act of liberality lea^s to others ; and 
they to others still, without end. When acts of liberality 
are not performed, the spirit languishes, and sometimes ex- 
pires, giving place to the most absolute selfishness, and often 
to miserly avarice. Liberality ought to be exercised with 
discrimination and sound discretion. To give indiscrimi* 
ttately, is to act with profusion, but not with liberality. 
Liberality consists in giving for good objects. 

§ 556. Liberality is a peculiarly honorable virtue. So much 
is this the case, that persons who are perfectly destitute of 
this principle, not unfrequently perform acts of apparent 
liberality for the sole purpose of acquiring reputation. 
Christ charges this upon the Pharisees of his time ; and it 
has been justly chargeable upon many in all times. The 
Scriptures inculcate liberality in the most explicit and for- 
cible manner. It was a maxim of Christ, that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. This accords with the experience 
of all wise and good men. The truly liberal are liberal 
from principle. They use their property and other means 
to promote the good of others, because they take a real 
interest in it, and make it their own. Having made the 
interest of others their interest, and the happiness of others 
their happiness, they feel the same satisfaction in promo- 
ting the benefit of others, which they do in promoting their 
own benefit ; and they have more satisfaction in exercising 
liberality than in being the objects of it, because there is 
no merit in receiving benefactions, but distinguished merit 
in giving them. The blessedness of liberality consists to 
some extent, in the consciousness of having performed a 
virtuous action ; but it is not restricted to this. The exer- 
cise of liberality procures proportionable honor to the sub- 
ject. The reputation of being liberal is a signal advantage. 
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and is often worth more than money ; whereas the repu- 
tation of being avaricious and niggardly, is in every respect 
injurious. The credit of liberality is no inconsiderable 
benefit ; and the discredit of being illiberal and selfish, is a 
great evil. 

it is essential to true liberality that benefactions should 
be conferred cheerfully. Giving from constraint and with 
reluctance, is no part of this virtue. Men of real benefi- 
cence will not be importunate in requesting favors, and 
will exercise delicacy in accepting them. Men of heredi- 
tary estates are said to be usually more liberal than those 
who have acquired their property by their own industry. 
The reason of this is, that habits of eager acquisition natu- 
rally beget a love of property, and a reluctance to part with 
it. A truly liberal man will not be an extortioner or an 
oppressor ; for the same principles that make him liberal, 
will deter him from extortion and injustice. 

§ 557. The Christian religion is essentially liberal. It 
is among its fundamental laws that we should love our 
neighbor as ourselves, and as Christ has loved us ; and that 
we should do good to all men as we have opportunity. To 
submit to Christ as our Master and Lord, is to submit to 
these laws and obey them ; and the man who does not sub- 
mit to them, is not a Christian. He has not the Spirit of 
Christ, and is none of his, but is yet in his sins, and is not 
washed from their filthiness. Many seem to think that 
piety is something different from goodness, and that if a 
man believes certain propositions, and performs* certain 
religious rites, and especially if he adds to this explicit dis- 
claimers of any righteousness of his own, and unbounded 
confidence in the righteousness and merits of Christ, he is 
certainly in the way to heaven ; but the Bible teaches a 
very different doctrine. That blessed book calls us to be 
holy, in order that we may be happy, and teaches us ex- 
plicitly that without holiness no man can see the Lord. It 
admits of no substitute for holiness, and allows of no sin 
on any pretext whatever. Those men who live in known 
sin, and expect justification through the blood of Christ, 
are preparing themselves for a dreadful disappointment. 
God will not clear the guilty. They may cry, Lord, Lord, 
and make great professions of faith, in tne hope that faith 
without works will save them ; but their sentence has already 
gone forth, and their doom is sealed. " Not every one thii 
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saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven 5 but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in 
heaven. Many will say to me in that day, 'Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name 1 and in thy name 
have cast out devils 1 and in thy name have done many 
wonderful works 1 And then will I profess to them, 1 never 
knew you ; depart from me, ye that work iniquity !" — 
Jesus Christ 

It is impossible to understand and appreciate the duty 
of liberality without viewing it in relation to the moral sys- 
tem of the Creator. God is a Father and Friend of his entire 
family of creatures. He interests himself in the happiness 
of all, not excepting the ravens and the young lions, but 
especially in the happiness of man. The whole human 
family is God's family, with one common interest in him, 
and dependent mainly on him. The smaller families of 
domestic life are but symbols of this. The interests of all 
are to a great extent one in other respects ; but as children 
of one God, they all meet in common relations to him. In 
serving one another, therefore, we are not only serving bro- 
thers and sisters of the same family, but we are serving God, 
and gratifying the heart of his parental affection and tender- 
ness. A father is not indifferent to kindness shown by his 
children to each other, but observes it with delight, and 
rewards it with favor ; much more will God be pleased with 
kindness shown by his children to each other, and reward it 
with his more distinguished favor. We cannot view men 
both as our brothers and sisters, and as children with us of 
God, and objects of his love and care, interesting his heart 
as much more than the children of earthly parents interest 
their hearts ; as he is greater and better than they, without 
being kind to them, and willing to do every thing possible 
for their good. An illiberal spirit proves the want of all 
just conceptions both of God and men, and is incompatible 
with moral goodness and true religion. 
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CHAPTER IX- 

NATUKB AKD OFFIGI OF COUEAaK. 

§ 558. Courage is a disposition to mcouikter erils witb 
finnness and composure, in the discharge of our duty ; and 
is the opposite of cowardice and excewive timidify. This 
virtue is of great importance to the soldier^ and has been 
possessed to an unusual extent bj all the great warriors ci 
ancient and modem times. Aristotle places it at the head 
of the entire list of virtues, and inculcates the cultivation 
and exercise of it with great force and energy, and at the same 
time with great discrimination and propriety. His illua- 
trious pupil, Alexander, seems to have entered fully into 
the views of his great master, on this subject, as well as on 
several others, ai^ takes rank among the bravest of heroei^ 
as well as among the most successful of conquerors. Mai^ 
tial courage was demanded in ancient times more generally 
than it is at present, and was c^ the greatest necessity. War 
was almost the principal business of mankind, and every 
man was liable, on the slightest notice, to be called into 
military service, and to be placed in circumstances of peril, 
requiring the most determined bravery. The Ethics of those 
times, therefore, were not as erroneous as might be supposed, 
in giving the first place among the virtues to courage. If 
courage was not the first of virtues, it was one for which 
men hi^ the most urgent necessity, and without which 
nothing was secure. 

§ 559. The general demand for courage in modern times^ 
has less reference to the perils of war, than among the an- 
cients ; but there are evils of other kinds incident to all 
states of society, which must still be met, and which de* 
mand the exercise of courage^ no less than the evils of 
war ; and even in ancient times, when every man was a 
soldier, the exercise of courage in the other departments of 
exertion, was scarcely less important and illustrious than 
in war. Courage is requisite in the cabinet as well as in 
the field, and in private as well as in public life, and no 
man can be greatly useful without it. 

It requires some courage to be a Christian, and when this 
IS attained, and persons have dared to commence the 
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Chri^ian life, it often requires the exercise of the greatest 
degrees of courage, to perform Christian duties. The Pa- 
triarchs and Prophets were men of great courage. David 
stands at the head of the mighty in this respect. Never was 
human courage more severely tried than in the case d 
this great man, and never was it more perfectly developed, 
or more completely triumphant. Elijah exhibits the majesty 
and might of this virtue in the humble capacity of a religious 
teacher, and became by means of it, the glory and benefac- 
tor of his age, and the light of all succeeding ages. The 
other Jewish prophets were men of courage, though men 
of peace, and have afforded many brilliant examples of this 
virtue. Christ taught his disciples to fear God and to fear 
nothing else in comparison with him. He taugjht them to 
repose all their hope on God, to lay up all their treasures 
with him, to account nothing good but his favor, and no* 
thing evil but his displeasure, and to hold themselves as 
ready to lay down their lives in the discharge of their duty, 
as they were to eat when they were hungry, or to drink 
when they were thirsty. Well did they profit by bis teach* 
ing, and though called in subsequent years to sail through 
seas of blood, their courage never failed. Ten of the twelve 
original apostles, with Paul for the eleventh, met death in 
the discharge of their duty, not amid the excitement of 
battle-fields and the loud and cheering shouis of struggling 
hosts, but by the hands of legalized executioners, and under 
all the depressing circumstances of public disapprobation 
and odium. But they died bravely fighting to the last the 
battles of truth and reason, against prejudice and pride, sel- 
fishness and tyranny ; and conquered in their fall. It is not 
possible for men to contemplate the exhibition of sublime 
virtues without admiration ; and there was a sublimity in 
the heroism of the early Christian martyrs which wrought 
more than arguments for the conviction of their adversaries. 
The death of a Christian was the exhibition of a hero, and 
added to the dignity of the cause in. which he died. 

§ 560. But there is one of those martyrs who shines pre« 
eminent amcmg the rest, a son of seven- fold brilliancy. I 
refer to the apostle Paul. During a period of more than 
thirty years, he prosecuted the arduous duties of a Christian 
minister, in the face of every peril, and at the expense of 
every hardship and suffering, that could intimidate human 
nature. His own simole and touching recital of his actual 
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iufferings, m 2 Cor. xi. 23 — ^27, is without a parallel in 
history. Yet these were only what actually befel him, leav- 
ing a much greater number of threatened evils, which he had 
boldly faced, and from which he had providentially escaped. 
But this great man possessed learning and talents of the 
highest order, and a heart full of all tender and exquisite 
sensibilities. He was no rude creature of violence endued 
with stoic or savage hardihood, but was a lover and a friend, 
subject to all the tides of human feeling, and capable of its 
unrathomed and unfathomable depths of emotion. Never 
did man love his fellow with a more generous and warmer 
affection, or evince a deeper sympathy with all the varieties 
of human suffering. He was wise as the serpent, bold 
as the lion, and yet tender and gentle as tlie timid lamb. 
It hardly seems possible for such courage to be united with 
so mucn gentleness ; but so it was ; and so it must ever be 
where the principles of Christ prevail, and where his reli- 
gion is not an empty profession ; a form without a soul, or 
a base counterfeit of selfishness and pride, poorly concealed 
by the tattered rags of a mock humility, disclaiming all 
righteousness of its own, but trusting in the all-perfect 
righteousness of Christ, with an impious and delusive con- 
fidence. 

§ 561. It is no part of the policy of God to save men 
from trials. He suffers the furnace to be heated, and allows 
his own loved ones to be cast into it, amid the scoffs and 
jeers of proud and malicious enemies, and allows the re- 
proachful taunt to be thrown in their teeth ; " Where is 
your God 1 Let him come and save you if he delights in 
you ;" but he does not desert them. He is with them in six 
troubles, and in seven ; and his angels are with them, un- 
seen by mortal eyes, but in the exercise of a ministry of 
love, which is distinctly perceived, and powerfully felt. 
David was conducted to the throne of Israel through a series 
of the severest trials, which protracted injustice and cruelty 
aided by power could inflict ; and Paul's course of trials 
were but the working out of an eternal weight of glory, 
and the acquisition of a heavenly crown of surpassing bril- 
liancy. They were the light afflictions of a moment weighed 
against eternal ages of happiness, thereby made incompara- 
bly greater, and richer, and more noble, than would other- 
wise have been possible. Providence has alwslys created 
emergencies for the exercise of courage on the part of the 
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wise and good. The modes of its exercise are different in 
different ages, and in different countries, but the principles 
of its exercise are the same. There is no topic of moral 
instruction on which the Saviour was more explicit than on 
this. He distinctly advised men that his service would re- 
quire indomitable courage, and that without this it would 
be impossible for any man to serve him ; and he taught them 
not to think of following him except on condition of being 
ready to give up every thing else for him. 

§ 562. Courage is necessary to several other important 
varieties of character, particularly to firmness, stability, and 
energy. No man can be firm and stable who is not able to 
encounter evils with composure, and with comparative un- 
concern. Great decision and energy of character are the 
accompaniments of great courage, and cannot exist without 
the sustaining influence of this quality. Nearly allied to 
courage is fortitude. Courage relates to encountering evil ; 
fortitude, to bearing it. It is as necessary to bear evils with 
fortitude, as to encounter them with courage. Persons of 
fortitude will never be overwhelmed with any possible cala- 
mities ; and will conquer the greatest evils by endurance. 
If poverty overtakes them, they bear it without complaint, 
and with the least possible depression of their spirits, un- 
oppressed, uncrushed, ready to avail themselves of any law- 
ful means of retrieving their condition and improving their 
circumstances. If sickness overtakes them, they bow cheer- 
fully to it, and make no unnecessary addition to its ills by 
despondency and gloom, or fretfulness and discontent. If 
they have experience of bitter disappointments, they bend 
like the gentle reed, without breaking, and soon recover 
from the shock. A disposition to bear evils "Without being 
excessively depressed, ought to be cultivated frbm the ear- 
liest periods of life, and is one of the most necessary of all 
human virtues. No person is fit for the world without it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NATUBB AND OFFICB OF MAGNANIMITT* 

^ 563* Hagnanimitj is a diiposition to pursue great ob- 
jecta. In its primanr tense the word denotes greatness i^ 
mind, and is applied as the name of a virtue which has 
respect chiefly to moral greatness and dignity of character. 
Persona may be just and kind without being magnanimous; 
though magnanimity ii usually incompatible with injustice 
and unkindnessy and always inconsistent with them. While 
magnanimity consists essentially in having great aims and 
great objects of pursuit, it is attended with comparative 
indi^Terence to what is trivial and unimportant. Paul ex- 
hibits an instance of singular magnanimity in his farewell 
address to the elders of the church at Ephesus : AeU^ xx. 
23 — 24i : ^< And now, behold, I go constrained by the Spirit 
to Jerusalem, not knowing the things which shall befall me 
there, save that the Holy Spirit testifies in every city, say- 
ing, that bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these 
things move me, neither do I reckon my life dear to myself, 
so that Z may finish my course with joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the grace 
of God." 

The great object for which Paul was living was to preach 
the gospel, and turn men to the love and worship of God. 
The dignity and importance of this work are without a pa- 
rallel in the employments of men. He had prosecuted it 
with- great eflergy and ability, and with ^reat success ; and 
churches of his planting were scattered throughout Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, Greece, and several other countries. The 
effect of his labors was to enlighten the ignorant, to reclaim 
the wandering, to comfort the miserable, to console the 
afflicted, and to bring multitudes to the knowledge a^d 
enjoyment of God as their portion and hope for ever. So 
devoted was the apostle to this work, that he encountered 
perils, strifes, imprisonments, ignominy, and the contempt 
of his fellow-men, as things of no account ; and when the 
Spirit of God testified in every city, that bonds and afflic- 
tions awaited him, uone of those things abated his zeal, or 
essentially disturbed his peace. Here is genuine magna- 
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nimity. The mind of the apostle is filled and inspired with 
great and noble objects, in tne prosecution of which, impri- 
sonment, chains, ignominy, and death itself, are regarded 
as of no account, and despised, 

§ 564. Abraham exhibits an example of magnanimity, 
in Gen. xiv. 21 — 24: "And the king of Sodom said to 
Abram, (after his victory over the conquerors of Sodom ;) 
Give me the persons, and take the goods to thyself. And 
Abram said to the king of Sodom, I have lifted up my hand 
to the Lord, the most high God, the possessor of heaven 
and earth, that I will not take from a thread even to a shoe* 
latchet J and that I will not take any thing that is thine, lest 
thou shouldst say I have made Abram rich, save only that 
which the young men have eaten ; and the portion of the men 
who went with me, Aner, Eshcol, andMamre^ let them 
take their portion." The conduct of Abraham in thi» case 
evinces ^reat generosity. He had suddenly armed and called 
into military action almost his entire patriarchate, and had 
availed himself of the assistance of some of his most power- 
ful neighbors and their dependents, to deliver Lot and the 
other inhabitants of Sodom and the surrounding countriei, 
from captivity. By great energy and exertion he fell upon 
the enemy unexpect^y, routed them, and delived the cap- 
tives, with their goods. The king of Sodom proposes that 
he shall retain the goods as a compensation for nis distin- 
guished services ; but Abraham replies, that he will not 
retain any part of the goods, not the least. He had come 
to the rescue of his neighbors from no mercenary motives, 
and he would give no one occasion to say that he had per- 
formed this service for the sake of a reward. Here is, first, 
a great service without compensation ; and all compensation 
whatever steadily declined, from a jealous regard to the 
honor which properly belongs to a generous action. Honor 
is preferred to wealth. 

Jonathan showed great magnanimity in his treatment of 
David. Both were rival candidates for the throne ; Jonathan 
as the son of the reigning monarch , and David as God's 
anointed, and as a man of extraordinary capacities for 
business, joined with the greatest religious and moral vir- 
tues. This rivalship produced no animosity ; no coldness. 
The friendship of each for the other was perfect, and no kind 
offices were spared by which they could promote each other's 
safety and happiness. Darid (I^played great magnanimity 
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in his treatment of Saul, during the time that he was the 
object of the most violent and cruel persecution by that 
monarch, in sparing his life, when it was entirely in his 
power J and in the beautiful ode by which he celebrated 
his death, with expressions of the greatest affection and ad- 
miration. 

Washington is another example of this virtue. He 
served his country without compensation and with perfect 
self-devotion to its interests during its entire struggle for 
independence. Amid many discouragements arising from 
the poverty of the country, and partial success of the ene- 
my, often retreating before armies that he had.no means of 
attacking with the least prospect of success, and finding the 
greatest difficultv in obtaining both men and means to con- 
duct his operations, he continued steadfast, untiring, and 
undiscouraged ; always doing the best that his means and 
opportunities would allow, till complete success crowned 
his efforts, and the liberties of his country were fully estab- 
lished. In his long course of enterprise and effort, as a 
military leader, he exhibited uncommon prudence and 
wisdom in his arrangements, and uncommon energy and ad- 
dress in the execution of his well laid schemes, but among 
his other virtues magnanimity was conspicuous ; and when 
the struggle was over, and his services were no longer re- 
quired in the field, he cheerfully and gracefully resigned 
his command, claiming no superiority in rights and privi- 
leges to the humblest American citizen. He returned to his 
private estate and his family, and there remained till the 
suffrages of his fellow-citizens called him to the highest 
civil magistracy and to the performance of services in the 
cabinet scarcely inferior to those which he had previously 
rendered in the field. 

§ 565. Passing by many other instances of magnanimity ex- 
hibited by men, let us contemplate for a moment the Saviour 
of men. His mission to this world was in the highest degree 
magnanimous ; and involved great personal sacrifices for 
the benefit of men and of the Universe. When in the latter 
part of his public ministry he beheld Jerusalem, and con- 
templated the miseries which its inhabitants were bringing 
upon themselves by their wickedness, he wept over it. Be- 
ing apprehended and falsely accused, he submitted in 
silence and without the least resistance ; being reviled he 
reviled not again, being threatened be answered not. Amid 
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the agonies of Gethsemane his prayer was, that tne cup of his 
anguish might pass from him if possible, if not he bowed in 
perfect submission to the Father^s will, to drink it ; and amid 
the agonies of death on the cross, he prayed for his murder* 
ers ; " Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do." 

These examples of magnanimity are taken from what may 
be deemed the higher classes and more privileged orders of 
society. Abraham, David, Paul, and Washington, moved 
in high circles and sustained high offices which created un- 
usual demands for magnanimity and other virtues. Their 
peculiar relations and offices, to some extent, furnished a 
theatre for the exercise of their virtues, and stimulated them 
to virtuous action. But their virtues also prepared them for 
those stations, and were, to a great extent, the means of their 
promotion. Magnanimity may be exercised in private life 
and in the humbler walks of society, no less than in public 
stations and exalted external conditions. 

§ 566. "A magnanimous person," says Aristotle, " is one 
whose character being of great worth, is estimated by him- 
self at its full value. This illustrious habit cannot bear an 
alliance with any kind of vice." This philosopher contrasts 
the man of true magnanimity with the mean-spirited, who 
underrate their own merits, and with vain-glorious boast- 
ers, who arrogate to themselves merits to which they are 
not entitled. Magnanimity is a derivative virtue, depending 
on those which are more simple and elementary. Where- 
ever justice, charity, and mercy are cultivated to a high 
degree, magnanimity naturally follows. 

Magnanimity appears in private life in the following 
particulars : 

1. Being fully occupied with the great pursuits and du- 
ties of life, and being filled and animated with a sense of 
their importance. 2. Acting uniformly from high princi- 
ples, such as the love of God and man, love of one's coun- 
try, zeal for the advancement of learning, religion, and 
virtue, and for civil and religious liberty. 3. Receiving 
honors and emoluments, without being unduly elated. 
4. Sustaining losses and disappointments, and encountering 
disgrace in the discharge of duty, with dignified composure ; 
and not being unduly depressed by adversity. 5. Not be- 
ing greatly pleased or displeased, greatly delighted or dis- 
gusted, with things of little consequence. 6. Delibera- 
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tion, coolness, and self-possessicm, in sudden emergencies. 
7. Openness, candor, and abstinence from all tricks and 
artifices. 8. Contempt of trivial honors and emoluments, 
when weighed against dignity and duty. 9. Preference of 
duty to honor, and of honor to wealth and ease. 10. Ab- 
stinence from flattery and servility in intercourse with 
men. 11. Moderation both in praising and blaming men. 
12. Entire abstinence from evil speaking, and a decided friend- 
ship and good will towards all men. 13. Abstinence from ex- 
cessive haste, full tones of voice, distinct articulation, easy 
and graceful attitudes and gestures. 14. Honorable and 
equitable pursuits. 

The opposite of magnanimity is generally denominated 
littleness or meanness. Persons may be mean both in their 
business and pleasures, and in their private and domestic 
habits. Persons are mean in their business when they en- 
gage in a mean business, or when they pursue an honorable 
business in a mean way. Some kinds of business are less 
honorable than others, without being mean. So of those 
kinds of business which are accounted mean ; some are sim- 
ply mean, and others are contemptible. Every kind of 
business that is really useful and necessary to the good 
of society, may be in some degree honorable, though all are 
not equally so. Every kind of business that is founded in 
injustice, or that ministers only to corrupt and inordinate 
passions and desires, is mean and criminal. Meanness in 
the mode of transacting business consists in the use of tricks 
and artifices for purposes of gain, and undue eagerness to 
make small gains. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CONCLirsiON. 

§ 567. The foregoing are a few ot many dispositions and 
virtues of which the human mind is capable. They all 
have respect to some beneficial objects which are of gene- 
ral interest, and are conditioned on ideas and on repeated 
and habitual exercise. All the virtues and vices consist 
chiefly of dispositions to act in particular modes, and are 
founded on corresponding affections and objects of affection, 
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through the intervention of ideas. I here pautfe far from 
having exbaufited any branch of the great subject discussed 
in the foregoing pages, but having, as I trust, fully develc^>ed 
several of its most important speculative and practical prin- 
ciples, and made some contributions to the cause of Mental 
Science, which time will approve. Man is a wonder amid 
a world of wonders. His body is wonderful in respect to 
the number, office, and mutual adaptations of its parts, and 
the subserviency of the whole to the purposes of the mind; 
but the mind is superlatively wonderful, and answers well 
to the inspired description which represents it as bearing the 
image of God and being in that respect a miniature Deity. 
Let us reason boldly, but at the same time humbly and rever- 
ently in regard to this noblest part of ourselves, and this high- 
est order of beings. There is more in heaven and earth than is 
dreamed of in the philosophy of pride and prejudice ; and 
it belongs to all men to attain some just and adequate ideas^ 
of their own immortal powers. 

§ 568. That there is a land of wealth, unknown in the 
wide departments of mental and moral science, there ia 
not the least room to doubt. No man can contemplate the 
works of the principal metaphysicians, without being 
struck with the entire disproportion between the grandeur 
and dignity of their subject, and the results which have 
been attained. From age to age the mental navigator has 
coasted along the shores of the mind, content with the most 
limited discoveries and partial views. Of the few that have 
ventured out on its broad seas, some have been drifted into 
dangerous gulfs, and brought to land on barren and desolate 
isles, where their shattered barks lie stranded, as beacons 
of warning to others ; and some have returned from long 
and perilous voyages, with the depressing intelligence that 
there was little more to be learned. But it cannot be so. 
There are not islands only, but large continents of mental 
science yet to be found, and to be added to the dominions 
of reason. 

There is an established order in the progress of know- 
ledge. First principles must be first attained, and settled, 
in order that we may advance to more remote conclusions. 
Most of the objects of the spirit world are beyond the do- 
main, both of perception ana consciousness, and within that 
of pure reason. There is a space between us and them^ 
which must be bridged by consecutive judgments, aud 
which must be reached, if reached at all, by protracted rea* 
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•onings. Thii bridge may be built, and the consenting 
minds of the entire human race be sustained by its towering 
arches, and strong abutments. Men may be able to ascer- 
tain its firm foundations, and trace every part of its struc- 
ture, stone by stone, and beam by beam, and plank by plank ; 
and having satisfied themselves of its stability and safety, 
may make it a thoroughfare over which to peep into the 
etherial fields of the spirit world, and view the objects of 
that world with as much assurance of their reality, as is felt 
in regard to any material objects. 

§ 569. The material world is not the principal world to 
wmch we belong. Mind and matter meet in single points, 
and their spheres of the development go out from those points 
in opposite directions, and to bondless extents. The entire 
world of matter differs essentially from that of mind, and 
if subordinated to it. Matter is the servant, mind the 
master i matter the subordinate, mind the superior ; 
matter the passive subject, mind the active subject. The 
world of mind, therefore, is the main world, and that to 
which all material things are subordinated ; and in compari- 
son with which, they are of no account. In their relation 
to minds, and in that alone, are material things of the least 
consequence ; but in this relation they have an importance 
commensurate with that of the mind itself, inasmuch as they 
embrace the essential conditions of the minds development 
and happiness. 

§ 570. Discovery is always difficult, but when the mind 
is once thoroughly explored, and its processes perfectly un- 
derstood, the conceptions which relate to it become easy and 
natural, and may be made the property of the world. 

The wide field of controversial metaphysics is adapted 
to create an injurious prejudice against mental science, and 
to lead the uninitiated to suppose that there is nothing cer- 
tain in this department of ideas. But nothing can be more 
false than such a conclusion ; and if men will be honest, 
and study facts as well as books, and the mind itself, as well 
as the imperfect charts which philosophers give of it, they 
will make easy and rapid progress in attaining the most 
certain and valuable results. The description of the world 
must be studied in connexion with maps and charts repre- 
senting its surface, but the Philosophy of the mind is ade- 
quately illustrated only by the mind itself. With such an 
illustration at hand, all men are capable of understanding 
and appreciating this science. 



